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THE Manners of Mankind muft tvct 
form an interefting enquiry. In every 
age and climate they difplay a wonder- 
ful diverfity of charadier; and exhibit a pifturc 
fb varioufly coloured, that we are convinced by 
experience alone, that the great original of the 
whole is Man, In all inveftigations of this im- 
portant fiibjeft. Language claims a fuperior de- 
gree of attention : in many points it will be found 
a moft unerring guide; and, when viewed on phi--' 
lofophic groundi may be confidered as die great 
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barometer of the barbarity or civilization of a 
people. A poverty of dialed; is generally ac- 
companied by iavagenefs and ignorance ; refine-* 
ment is only advanced by a general diiFufion of 
knowledge; and knowledge muft neceflarily be 
confined within narrow limits^ till written lan- 
guage has conveyed it through every order of men. 
No authority can» at the fame time, fb decifively 
fix the peculiar habits and purfuits of a nation as 
the founds by which they articulate their ideas. 
The vanity of a traveller may heighten a plain 
ftory into the marvellous ; and the credulity of a 
hiftorian may give a currency to the fidtion : but 
when radical words in any tongue are expreflive 
of certain cuftom$, objedts, and modes of think- 
ing; our reafon cannot, for a moment, entertain 
a doubt of their exiflence. ^ 

Into this train of thought I have been led hy 
that minute attention to the analyfis of the Per^ 
^n and Arabic idioms, which the conftruftion 
of my work unavoidably required : and I was 
willing to foften the extreme painfulnefs of in- 
ceflant labour, by occafionally tracing, together 
with Eaftern language, the oppofition and co-in- 
cidence of Afiatic and Euf^opean cufloms. Some 
points will of confequence be touched, which, 
at firft view, may have no apparent tendency to 
advance the acquifitipn of thofe tongues : yet the 
mere fcicnce of words is^ after all, but the outline 
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of language ; whilft the colouring and expreffion 
are only to be found in the virtues and the genius^ 
in the vices and the follies of a people. In the courfe 
of this enquiry I {hall have occafion, at the fame 
time, to doubt of many received opinions ; and to 
queftion the pofitions of fome fuperior men : whofe 
want of knowledge in the languages of the Eaft has 
produced much falfe reafoning; whilft their at- 
tachment to fyftem has heaped error upon error, 
and raifed fplendid fabricks upon pillars of ice, ^ 

The origin of Ancient Tongues, like all re- 
fearch into high antiquity, is naturally involved 
in perplexity and darknefs; and every difquiii- 
tion, however ingenious, muft reft at laft on the 
uncertain bafis of fancy and conjefture. Yet, on 
this viiionary field, learned and pious men have 
difputed with much want of temper. The ori- 
ginal idiom of man has been confidered as an 
interefting purfuit; and advocates have been found 
for the fuperior claim of every ancient tongue : 
Adam has been taught dialefts he never knew; 
and the language even of Omnipotence they have 
not bluflied to determine with precifion. To 
pierce through the obfcurity of thofe diftant pe- 
riods, fecms however above the powers of man j 
and to have no other tendency, than unprofitably 
to bewilder the human underftanding. I ihall 
avoid therefore thofe unknown regions through 
which there appears no guide; and confine my- 

A 2 
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{qK to the fimple information of reafon and pro4 
liability.! 

The fource of the jfraik Language lies faf^ 
beyond hiftoric proof. Grammarians carry the 
older dialedt to the family of Heber^ the fourth 
in defcent from Noah : and the more modem to 
Iihmael> the fon of Abraham. Thefe are Arabia^ 
taks : yet they apparently furniih this ftrong 
conclufion ; That when nations have reconrfe to 
fable and tradition for the epoch of an invention^ 
no period^ within the demonflration of record^ 
can pofEbly be found to fix its more exzA com- 
mencement. Though rude perhaps in its origin, 
and gradual in its progrefs to impravement, the 
cichnefs of the Arabic has been long proverbial ; 
and many circumftances have concurred to ren« 
der it not only the moft copious of any knowo 
tongue ; but to preferve it uncorrupted amidft all 
the political and literary revolutions of furrou9d« 
ingftates.* * 

The Arabians; were never conqirered* The 
Romans^ the Perfians^ and the Ethiopians^ made 
indeed^ at different times^ impreflions upon par- 
ticular diffaridts : but they were all too flighty and 
of too fhort duration^ to introduce any material 
alteration into their government^ their language, 
or their manners. From very early times^ this^ 
immenfe peninfula was divided into many iQ;ates ; 
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l^ifte independent^ and others tributary io the 
Xobbas or Hemyaret fovereigns of Arabia FeKx* 
In thofe ftates many dif]^ent dialects prevailed i 
the principal of which were the Hemyaret and 
the Koreijb. The firft, though the language of 
the moft powerful of the Arabian princes^ appears 
however to have been little cultivated by the in- 
dependent tribes ; or even by thofe who paid them 
t feudal obedience : a remarkable inflance of 
Ifrhich is related by Mohammedan writers. An 
envoy from a feudatory ftatc having been fbnt to 
the Tojbba, that prince^ when he was introduced^ 
pronounced the word l!*heb\ which in the Hem^ 
yaret implied Be feated: unhappily it^ fignified^ 
Precipitate yourje^ in the native dialed x>f the 
Ambaflador ; who, with a fingular deference for 
the orders of his fovereign, without hefitation or 
enquiry, threw himfelf inftantly from th^aftle 
wall, and periQied. The Kqrei/h tribe were thier 
nobleft and the moft learned of all the Weftern 
Arabs : they were alfo the greateft merchant^,? 
and carried on an exterifive commerce with ^vcry 
adjacent ftate; w^hilft the Kadbd^ or Square Tem- 
ple of Me<ica, which, before the era of Moham- 
med, vs^as folcly uiider their guardianfhip, drew 
annually a great cdncourfc of pilgrims frohi ivery 
Arabian tribe, and every country where the Sa-; 
biad religion prevailed. • Where many fti:ahgcra" 
aa?c accuftonied to affemble at ftated times, po- 
Ittenefs and refinement are a naturd confequence.- 

A3 
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Numbers of the pilgrims were people of the firft 
rank, and poffeffed of all the fcience peculiar to 
their country or their age^ Great fairs were held 
during their refidence; and a variety of gay amufe* 
ments filled up the intervals of their religious 
duties. Of thofe entertainments, literary com- 
pofitions held the moft diftinguifhed rank; every 
man of genius confidering not his own reputa- 
tion alone, but even that of his nation or his 
tribe, as interefted in his fuccefs. Poetry and 
rhetoric were chiefly cultivated and admired : the 
firil being looked upon as highly ornamental ; 
and the other, as a neceiTary accomplilhment in 
the education of every leading man. An affem- 
bly at a place called OcaS, had been, in confe^ 
quence, eftablifhed about the end of the fixth 
century; where all were admitted to a rivalfhip of 
genius. The merits of their refpedtive produc- 
tions were impartially determined ^ by the aflfem- 
bly at large ; and the moft approved of their 
poems, written on filk, in charafters of gold, 
were, with much folemnity, fufpended in the 
temple, as the higheft mark of honour which 
could be conferred on literary men. Thefe poems 
were called Moallakat (fufpended), or Modhabebat 
(golden). Seven of them are in many European 
libraries, being the compofitions of Amralkeis, 
^arafa^ Zobeivy Lebid, Antara^ AmrUy and Ha^ 
retb. A ftory told of Lebid and Mohammed 
^iiplays the genius and manners of the Arabians 
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in thofe days. It was cuftomary for the great 
poets to fix, upon the gate of the temple, diftichs, 
or longer compofitions, as a general challenge 
againft the next meeting of the Ocadh aflembly* 
I^ebid had put up a couplet there, which was 
thought fo fublime, that none would hazard any 
thing in competition : till Mohammed at length 
placing by it the opening of the fecond chapter 
of the Alcoran, Lebid no fooner faw it, than he 
conceived it to be fomething divine ; tore down 
his own verfes; and immediately, from being 
a determined enemy to the new religion, be- 
came one of Mohammed's firmeft and mofl; 
powerful friends. . He was particularly ufeful in 
anfwering the lampoons of the prince Amral- 
keis, who continued, till his death, one of the 
prophet's keeneft and moft formidable opponents. • 

From this uncommon attention to promote 
emulation and refine their language, the dialect 
of the Koreijh was the pureft, the richeft, and 
the moil polite of all the Arabian idioms. It 
was preferably ftudied; and became, about the 
beginning of the feventh century, the general 
language of Arabia; the other dialefts being 
either incorporated, or Aiding gradually into 
difufe. By this fingular idiomatic union, like 
the confluence of many ftreams into one large 
river, the Arabic has acquired an uncom- 
mon fuUnefs; whilft the luxuriance of fyno- 
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pytnts, 9nd the equivocal or oppofite ienfeti of 
the fame or fimilax words^ have furniihed their 
writers with a wonderful power of ixidulgmg, in 
the fullefl: range, tkeir favourite pailion for antir 
thefis and quaint allufion. Examples of the con«> 
trary fenfes, in which the fame words are re- 
ceived, may be found in alaioft every page of the 
!pi6lionary j but a ihort anecdote from the hiftory 
of the Khalifs will fhow how much Eaftern ge- 
nius pointed to fuch diftinftions. The great 
Mahmoud, Sultan of the Gheznevides, though 
the fon of a flave, after having ftretched his con^?. 
quefts over great part of India and Tartary^ ift 
the beginning of the eleventh century^ fent an 
ambaflador to the Khalif Alkadcr^ requefting 
from that prince, as the fountain of honour 
ftmong the Mohammedans, a titk fuitaWc to his 
rank and power. The Khalif, on account of the 
nieannefs of his origin, declined compliance for 
twelve months : till urged by the ambaflador, 
and dreading Mahmoud's refentment, he fent hina 
at length the ambiguous title ^Jj veU, which 
implies, ji prince, a friend, aiid alfo a Jlan)L 
Mahmoud eafily penetrated the Khalif 's mean*- 
ing; and fent him immediately 100,000 pieces of 
gold, with a wifh to know. Whether a letter had 
not been omitted. Alkader took the hint,, and 
diipatched inflantly letters patent in full form, 
creating him (Jlj vali, which fignificsi without 
equivocation, a Sovereign independent Prince. ^ 
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As the Pagan Arabian had a number of dia^ 
ledtSt they had alfo a variety of characters ; but all 
of them were fo perplexed in their formation^ and 
fo difficult in their ufe, that about the beginning 
of the feventh century they adopted the invent 
tion of Moramer Bin Morra, a native of Baby^ 
Ionian Irak. In this character the Alcoran was 
originally written : it was afterwards improved 
under the denomination of Cufik ; and continued 
in ufe till the appearance of the Nijkbu in tht 
tenth century of our era. As this new mode c£ 
writing foon univerfally prevailed^ the otW gra^ 
dually declined ; and it is now only to be found 
in the manufcripts and infcriptio&s of the fiirft 
ages of the Hejra. The Nijkhii which, with 
fotnc variation and corruption, is the iame which 
now prevails in Arabia, Per£la, India, and othef 
Eaftern countries, is generally afcribed to Ebn 
Moklaby vizir to the Khalifs Al Moktader, Al 
Kaher,. ^nd Arradi, who reigned from 908 to 
940 of our era : but it afterwards underwent 
the alterations and improvements of many emi^ 
nent penmen of diftinguiihed rank ; particularl)!^ 
of Nezam and l^ograi, vissirs to the Sultans Jela«r 
leddin and Mafud 1 and of Taiut, iecretary tti^ 
Al Moibaiem, the laft of the Khalifs of Bagdiad.*^: 

The language fpoken anciently in Perfia opens* 
a wide field for unfatisfaftory enquiry .^ Dr. Hyde 
derives it from that of Media ; which is mUch^ 
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the fame as deducing one jargon of the Saxoa 
Heptarchy from another. The union of thofe 
people, named by Europeans, the Medes and Per-^ 
Jlansj is of fuch high antiquity, that it is loft in 
darknefs; and long precedes every glimmering 
we can difcover of the origin of their fpeech : 
whatever their language was, therefore, it muft 
have evidently been very early the fame, with the 
fimple and common variation of provincial idiom. 
But in this tongue we have no genuine remains. 
We are told, indeed, that it was the language 
in which Zoroafter promulgated his religion and 
laws ; but this advances pot our enquiry : for 
where or when did Zoroafter live ? and where do 
the works which have been attributed to him 
cxift ? The writers both of the Eaft and Weft 
fpeak fo vaguely, and differ fo pointedly, with 
regard to this perfonage, that it is compleatly 
impoflible to fix either the country or the period 
which gave him birth : whilft the Zeratufht of 
the Perfians bears fo little refemblance to the 
Zoroafter of the Greeks, that unlefs Dr. tlyde, 
and other Orientalifts, had refolved, at all events, 
to reconcile the identity of their perfons, we 
fhould have much difficulty to difcover a fingle 
fimilar feature. Thofe fragments of his fuppofed 
works which the learned Doftor has given us, 
under the title of the Sadder, are the wretched 
rhymes of a modern Parfi Deftour (prieft), who 
lived about three centuries ago : from that work 
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we cannot then have even the glimpfe of an ori- 
ginal tongue, nor any thing authentic of the genius 
of the law*giver : whilft the publications of M. 
Anquetil du Perron (Oriental interpreter to the 
king of France) carry fuch palpable marks of the 
total or partial fabrication of modern times> as 
give great, weight to the opinion of Sir John 
Chardiui That the old dialect of Perfia (except- 
ing what remains in the prefent language^ is en- 
tirely loft ; that no books now exift in it ; and 
that the jargon and charafters of the Parfis of 
Carmania and Guzerat are barbarous corruptions 
or inventions of the Guebre priefts ; without the 
leaft fimilitude to the infcriptions ftill difcernible 
on the ancient ruins of Perfepolis. ^ 

In fupport of Chardin's general idea, I fhall 
inake a few obfervations on M . Anquetil's Zend 
Avejia. In the firji place ^ The number of Ara- 
bic words, found both in his Zend and Pehlvi 
diale(9:s, furnifhcs one ftrong prefumption of their 
modern date ; as no Arabic was introduced into 
the Perfian idiom earlier than the feventh cen- 
tury of the Chriftian era. Secondly j The harfh 
texture of his Zend feems oppofite to the genius 
of Perfian pronunciation; being apparently in- 
compatible with their organs of fpeech. There 
are certain founds, to which we find fome nations 
have an invincible antipathy. The French, tKc 
Italians, and other foreigners, can hardly ever be 
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taught to drticiilatc the Englifh tb. The Pcr^ 
£ans, if poffible, entertain even a greater aver- 
fioti to a fo^nd fomewhat fimilar^ (or rather fbi 
yfithk ^ ftrong afpiration) ; and have accordingly, 
in every word adopted from the Arabic, changed 
it uniformly to s. But in M. Ahquetrrs Zend, 
, the words in which it occurs arie uncorn monly 
njimerous ; and, in his alphabet, we . have ^ 
charafter, which^ to leave no dpubt of the found 
he means to give it, he illuflrates, by placing it 
#n a line with the Arabic ^ tb or fb. The 
Farfi and Pebhi dialeds, he fiiys, at the fame 
tiihe, were fifter defcendants firom the Zend; and 
^d come off the parent ftock previous to the era 
of Zoroafter r in that idea they muft have all 
been fpoken in Perfia at the fame period : but nei- 
l^f iA the Pehlvi, the Farfi, or in the more mo- 
dern Pfirfian, is there a charad^r to be found in the 
moft diftant degree expreflive of this found. That 
knbh itaay be taught to conquer a defeat in fpeech^ 
ive know is pofiible ; but that a people {hould 
have powers tb articulate with facility, in one 
cotemjiorary dialed, founds which they found 
iihprafticable in another, is a fiippofition jiiftified* 
by no example, and diametrically inconfiitent with 
the laws of nature. T!birdfy^ It appears not to 
bear the moil diftant radical refemblance to the 
modern dialed: of Perfia : a circumftknce which 
all obiervation dedares to be impoflible, had it' 
ever exifled as an ancient Periian idiom« Nd 
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convulfions of governments qq efibrts of did 
learned^ can ever fo.far alter a langaage, as tp de^ 
&ce every line of refemblance between ;the fpeeci| 
of the prefent day and that of even the remoteft 
anceftry : nothing but the abfolute extirpation of 
the aboriginal natives can apparently accomplifli fb 
fingular a revolution. If we look into the lan^ 
guages of modern Europe^ we (hall difcover ever]^ 
yrhere the ftrong^i): features of their Gothic or 
Celtic original, amidft all the refinement of Ro^ 
qian and Grecian embellifhment. If we examino 
the dialect of the modern Greeks, notwithfland-* 
ing their ilaviih fubjediion to the defpotifm o£ 
the Turks, we /hall find the corruption but 
Rightly difguifes the original tongue. When we 
vietir the Syriac, after that country had long beea 
under the rule of Alexander's fuccefibrs, the tex*^ 
ture we perceive unaltered ; a flight mixture o£ 
Grecian words making all the difference* When 
we compare the modern Perfian with the idiom 
which prev^led during the Safianian dynafty^ 
we obferve it now only enriched by a copious 
introdudion of Arabic words ; yet ftilt retaining 
every chara&eriftic feature which it po^effed be-» 
fore the Mohammedan cqnquefl. But the Zend, 
£o far from having the leafl fimilitude to one of 
the mojft regular languages in the world* has 
mote the air of a Lingua Franca, culled from 
the diakif^s of every furrounding country ji 
grouped together with little pretenfioa to grains 
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matlcal propriety j and more pointedly refembling^ 
the fpells of Necromancers, than the idiom of a 
people famed at all times for the melody of their 
accents ^ 

The laft reafbn I fhall offer, on this ground, ia^ 
the uncommon ftupidity of the work itfelf. The 
Zeratujht of Perfia, or the Zoroajler of the Greeks, 
was highly celebrated by the moft difcerning 
people of ancient times ; and his tenets, we are 
told, were moft eagerly and rapidly embraced by 
the higheft in rank, and the wifeft men in the 
Perfian empire. But could his fuccefs have poffi-^ 
bly been fo remarkable, had his religion breathed 
only the moft jejune puerilities; without one ray 
of genius to refcue it from contempt ? without a 
fcntiment that could elevate the foul, or give one 
dignified idea of Omnipotence ? What is thrown 
into the notes from the Vendidad Sade^ will 
l^ve a fpecimen of the whole. It is by no means 
feledled as the worft : on that ground my 
choice muft have been much perplexed. It firft 
ftruck my fancy; and my partiality for it was 
confirmed, merely from it's being fhorter than 
many others, which had even a fuperior claim 
to difgrace the human underftanding. Upon the 
whole, M. Anquetil has made no difcovery which 
can ftamp his publications with the leaft authori- 
ty« He brings evidence of no antiquity; and 
wc are only difgufted with the frivolous fuperfti- 
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tlon and never-^endlng ceremonies of the modern 
Worfhippers of Fire, ^ 

I Shall now proceed to make fome obfcrva- 
tions on the modern idiom of Perfia ; and to point 
out the origin of that fingular and intimate con-r 
nedtion which it has long maintained with the lan« 
guage of Arabia. Early in Perfia, as in every wide 
extended empire, there were many provincial dia« 
lefts, diftinguiflied chiefly by the names of thofe 
provinces where they were fpoken : the principal 
of which were the Farfi or Farfi^ and the Peblavu 
The firft was the idiom of Farfiftan (Perfia Proper), 
and had an extenfive range over the moft civilized 
of the lower diftridks : whilft the PehJavi pre- 
vailed chiefly around the Mazenderan or Caijpian 
Sea, and in the more mountainous dependencies 
of the empire. So rude however was this latter 
dialeft confidered, that, after having been dis- 
countenanced at court as early, it is faid, as the 
reign of Babaman^ it was at length profcribed 
in a formal edidt by Bebram Gur, in the fifth 
century of the Chriftian era; and foon after 
ceafed to be a living language. The Far/!, on 
this event, as it had long been the principal, be« 
came now the only idiom of Perfia ; being fub- 
divided into the Zebani Deri, or the language 
pf the court, and the Zebani Farfi, the dialed: 
of Perfia at large. It is to this tongue, which 
Jeems to have been peculiarly cultivated by the 
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great and the learned above twelve hundred yearsf 
before the Mohammedan era, that we fhould 
apparently point our refearches for Perfian lite- 
rature previous to that period : and not to the 
uncourtly PeJb/avu So early neglefted by the fu-t 
perior orders of men, and confined entirely a- 
moagft the boorifh mountaineers and unlettered 
peafaptSf it appears equally improbable, that 
men of genius fhould have preferred this rude 
idiom to the polifhed Deri; as to fuppofe a Vol- 
taire tahave written in the Bas Breton; or an Ad- 
dii^ in the moft rugged of our county dialedts. [ 

The Deri was improved with Uncommon care 
f>y the Sa^nian princes; many of whom, as well 
as their vizirs and great officers, publifhed works 
in it ; which, though at prefent hardly knovni, 
are^^mentioned with high approbation by fucceed- 
ing writers. Amongft the chief of thofe royal 
and noble authors was Ardeihir Babegan, the firfb 
prince of this dynafty, who began his reign A. D* 
202. He wrote a Karnam^, or journal of his 
atchievements : and af ib a work of morality ; 
which, being afterwards, improved by Noufliirvair 
^ Juft, (who flourifhed in the fixth century,) 
¥ras fent by kim to all his governors, as the in- * 
variable rule of their conduft. The Zefer nam/, 
written by Bouzour, vizir to Noufhiin^an, is bet- 
ter known ; having been modernized by the cele- 
brated phyfidaft and vizir. Avicenna, about the 
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beginning of the eleventh century. Thofe 
books> could they now be recovered in their ori- 
ginal language, would apparently be an acquifi*. 
tion far fuperior to a thoufand fuch volumes as 
M. Anquetil's Zend Avejia. Exclufive of their 
intrinfic value, with regard to Perfian Hiftory, 
manners, politics, and ,morals> they would (hew 
the precife diftin<flion between the ancient and 
modern idioms. If what Dr. Hyde has given 
us, as the words of Ardefhir, is authentic, his 
language, though called Old Perfian by that very 
learned gentleman, is adlually, when decyphered, 
the modern dialedl in ancient characters : and if 
hrs bode is written in the fame tongue, (which is 
probably the cafe) the whole difference between 
the language of the early kings of Perfia, and 
that of the prefent hour, feems to reft entirely in 
the difference of charafter, and in the introdudlion 
of the Arabic; which began to take place in the 
ieventh century of the Chriftian era. * 

Before this period the Arabians, confined 
within their own peninfula, made no figure on 
the theatre of Afia; and were, in a political light, 
known only to be defpifed by the Grecian and 
* the Perfian powers. But the enthufiafm, genius, 
and intrepidity of pne extraordinary man, fud- 
denly changed the fcene i and gave a beginning 
to revolutions equally rapid as compleat. The 
numerous Arabian tribes Mohammed, by various 
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means, converted to his faith, or fubjefted to 
his power; but died before any impreflion was 
made upon the adjacent ftates. Abubeker led 
the way to foreign conqueft ; and his fucceflbr 
Omar, in the fhort fpace of four years, faw the 
Khahfat extended from Egypt to the frontiers of 
India. Perfia was one of the nobleft acquifitions 
of the Mohammedan arms ; the decifive yiOiory 
of Kadejjia^ in the year 636 , throwing this 
mighty empire under the Arabian yoke, as that 
of Arbela had formerly fubje(3:ed it to Alexander. 
The confequences however of the two revolu- 
tions had nothing fimilar : the Macedonian con- 
queft produced only a change of princes ; the 
Kaianian dynafty of Perfian kings giving way to 
the fucccflbrs of their Grecian conqueror : but 
that of the Arabians proved a radical fubverfion 
of every charafteriftic circumftance which diftin- 
guiflies nation from nation. The ancient govern- 
ment of the Perfians was overturned ; their religion 
profcribed ; their laws trampled upon ; and their 
civil tranfaftions difturbed by the forcible intro- 
duction of the lunar for the folar calendar: 
whilft their language, which the laws of nature 
preferved from immediate and abfolute annihila- 
tion, became almoft overwhelmed by an inunda- 
tion of Arabic words j which, from that period, 
religion, authority, and fafhion, incorporated with 
their idiom. *" 
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The worftiip of the ancient Perfians had un- 
queilionably been very early corrupted* The re- 
verence paid to the Sun and to Fire, which Zo- 
roafler appears to have confidered merely as repre- 
fentatives of Omnipotence, the fountain of light, 
feems to have been an idea too refined for the 
grofs capacities of the vulgar : who, without re- 
gard to the great invifible Prototype, turned all 
their thoughts to the adoration of thofe oflenfible 
deities. Much abfurd and barbarous fuperflition 
muft in confequence have crept in, and clouded 
by degrees the purer faith of their anceftors. 
Upon other grounds it will be difficult to account 
for that Angular feverity with which Alexander 
firfl:, and afterwards the Arabian Khalifs, repro- 
bated the tenets of the Magi ; deftroyed their 
, books ; and perfecuted, with unrelenting rigour, 
all who made profeffion of their religion. * 

The Grecians and Romans had enlarged fenti- 
ments of toleration. They adopted the gods of 
all the nations they fubdued : and, in the belief, 
that every people and every place had their tute- 
lary divinities, they were at uncommon pains to 
pleafe, and were equally careful in avoiding all of- 
fence. From Arrian we learn, that Alexander 
facrificed to the Babylonifh gods and other Afiatic 
deities, though then unknown in Greece: and 
we are told by Pliny, that the firft endeavour of 
the Romans, when befieging a city, was to dif- 
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cover the name of the guardian divinity (without 
which, it feems, they could make no invocation) ; 
when, by promifes of greater honours than he 
had hitherto enjoyed, they endeavoured to bribe 
him to betray his former votaries. Such having 
been the extended ideas of the old Pol)rtheifts, 
we are forced to conclude. That fome lingular 
circumftances of intolerance and horror had mark^- 
ed the Magian rites, which peculiarly provoked 
the vengeance of their Macedonian conqueror. ^ 

A SIMILAR reafon muft account for that un- 
common feverity with which they were crufhed 
by their Moflem mafters. Thefe enthufiafts, it 
muft be confeffed, knew little of the tolerant 
principles of the ancient Greeks; and confidered 
it as a religious duty to eftablifh their new faith 
with fire and fword. To the Chriftians, Jews, 
Sabians, and other fed:s^ they paid, however, fome 
fhow of refpedt; and permitted them, if averfe to 
Moflemifm, to follow their old belief, on paying 
a certain extraordinary tribute. But their fury 
againft the Magi knew no bounds ; deftruftion 
br converfion being the only alternatives they 
deigned to offer. The body of the nation chofe the 
laft ', whilft the fmall remainder of confirmed en- 
thufiafts (heltered themfelves in th& mountains of 
Kuhiftan. Some retired to the iflc of Ormuz ; 
whence they afterwards embarked for Diu ; and 
at length, towards the clofc of the eighth centu- 
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xy, they obtained permifGon to fettle in Surat^ and 
other places in the territory of Guzerat : where 
their defcendants^ under ' the denomination of 
Parfis or Guebres, by avoiding all intermarriage 
with the aboriginal natives of Hindoftan, ftill 
maintain themfelves a diftin£t body of harmlefs 
and unpowerful people. It may be faid, perhaps, 
that the religion and learning of the Magi was 
by no means the (ingle objed: of Mohammedan 
devaftation ; the deftrudtion of the famous library 
of Alexandria being another meniorial of the exe- 
crable zeal of the Khalif Omar. It is true, that 
this great but bigoted prince, confidering all 
books which coincided with the Alcoran to be 
fuperiluous, and allthat oppofed its dodrines to 
be pernicious, ifTued his barbatrian mandate to 
deftroy that noble monument of ancient learning 
and magnificence : but ftill there was nothing 
ftriking in the perfecution of the Egyptians; the 
general mode of an advanced tribute being all 
that was exacted, for permiflion to follow the va- 
rious religious fyftems, which prevailed iq that 
country previous to the conq^ueft, "^ 

These Angular events, which marked the fate 
of the Perfian religion, joined to the unfucccfsful 
refearches which have hitherto been made, feem 
to furnifh ftrong collateral evidence in fupport 
of the foregoing arguments : and lead us to con- 
clude, with every circumftance of probability, 
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that the original works of the Perfian lawgiver 
have long ago fallen a facrifice to the ravages of 
time and of conqueft ; that the publications of 
M. Anquetil have no pretenfions to authentici- 
ty; and that nothing now remains, bearing the 
names of thofe once celebrated books, but the 
abfurd ceremonials of the modern Guebres y 
which preferve, apparently, no nearer refemblance 
to the ancient Worfhip of Perfia, than the cor- 
rupted tenets of the Mingrelians or Georgians 
have to the Chriftian religion. The Parfis of 
Guzerat even acknowledge, that, fo far from 
now poffeffing the ancient books of Zoroaf- 
ter, they have not fo much as one fingle copy 
faved by their anceftors from the general wreck 
in the feventh century : the formularies which 
they now ufe, being only tranfcripts of a tranfla- 
tion by Ardefliir, one of their Deftours, who lived 
about 400 years ago. In Europe, we have had 
many inflances of the forgery of books, in matters 
of mere curiofity ; and we have found their de- 
teftion difficult : but how much more powerful 
muft have been the temptation to the Guebre 
priefts on the lofs of the writings of their law- 
giver. Rule was their objeft; and they ruled 
with defpotifm. Abfurd ceremony feems to have 
ufurped the place of common fenfe ; and the bar- 
barous dialedt of the Zend may poffibly have been 
invented, to throw a more impenetrable veil over 
their myfterious nothings. A Parfi cannot even 
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pare his nails, or cut his hair, without hundreds 
of unmeaning prayers, and the moft tedious and 
ridiculous obfervances. But every omiiiion is 
gainful to the prieft : abfolution muft be pur- 
chafed ; and a fine is the indifpenfible confequence 
of the moft minute and involuntary failure. ', 

From the feventh till the tenth century, the 
Perfian tongue appears to have laboured under 
much difcouragement and negledt. Baghdad^ 
built by Almanfor, became, foon after the year 
762, the chief refidence of the Khalifs, and the 
general refort of the learned and the ambitious 
Jfrom every quarter of the empire : but the Arabic 
language, in a literary as well as in a religi- 
ous light, was long the only objedt of atten- 
tion and patronage : whilft the Perfians, ruled 
with the iron hand of religious tyranny, feem 
to have been remembered by the Khalifs only to 
be defpifed, plundered, and oppreffed. The re- 
volutions of the empire changed at length the 
fccne ; and the acceflion of the Buyah princes to 
the Perfian throne marked, in the tenth century, 
the great epoch of the revival of Perfian learning, • 

The khalifat had now loft much of its priftine 
vigour ; the fineft kingdoms and provinces of the 
empire having been ufurped by various adventu- 
rers, who paid only a tributary obedience to the 
fucceffors of their prpphet. Of thofe feudatory 
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chiefs, the moft powerful were the princes of the 
houfe of BuyaJbf otherwife called the Deykmites ; 
who added to their high rank of kings of Perfia, 
the dignity of Emiruf^mra to the Khalifs of Bagh- 
dad 5 an office nearly refembling the Maire du pa^ 
lais to. the rots faineants of the Merovingian race 
of France. An outward (how of refpedt and 
pomp was all that the Head of the Mohammedan 
religion now enjoyed ; whilft the folid power 
was completely engroffed by the, EmiruTomra : 
which high ftation, about the year 977, was fill- 
ed by the great Azaduddowla ; who firft affumed 
the title of Sultan, afterwards fo generally adop-- 
ted by Eaftern princes. He was born at Ifpahan, 
and had a ftrong attachment to his native king- 
dom. He was not only an able general and an 
accompliihed llatefman, but munificent and lear- 
ned. His court, whether at Baghdad or^ in the 
capital of Perfia, was the ftandard of tafte, and 
the favourite refidence of genius. The native 
diale<3: of the prince was particularly diftinguiih- 
cd I and became foon the general language of com- 
pofition* io almoft every branch of polite learn- 
ing, after having been almoft wholly neglefted by 
literary men for above three hundred years. * 

F R o M the end of the tenth, till the fifteenth, 
century, may be confidered as the moft flourifti* 
ing period of Perfian learning. The Epic Poet 
Firdoufii in his romantic hiftory of the Perfian 
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kings and heroes^ difplays an imagination and 
fmoothnefs of numbers hardly inferior to Homer. 
The whole fanciful range of Perfian enchantment 
he has interwoven in his poems, which abound 
with the nobleft efforts of genius : and he ha3 
ftamped a dignity on the monfters and fabling of 
the Eaft, equal to th?it which the prince of Epic 
poetry has given to the mythology of antient 
Greece. His language may, at the fame time, 
be confidered as the moft refined dialect of the 
older Perfian or Deri; the Arabic being introduced 
with a very fparing hand : whilft Sadi, Jafni, 
Hafez, and other fuccecding writers, in profe as 
well as verfe, have blended in their works the 
Arabic without referve ; gaining, perhaps, in the 
nervous luxuriance of the one language, what may 
Icem to have been loft in the fofter delicacy of 
the other. ' 

From the above period, a literary rivalfliip 
feems to have fubfifted amongft the Mohamme- 
dan princes who had difmembercd the Khalifat ; 
every Sultan confidering it as an ol^ed: of the firft 
confequence, to number amongft his friends, the 
moft celebrated poets or philofophers of their 
age. No expence was therefore fpared to allure 
theoi. to their courts ; and no refped: was wanting 
to fix a continuance of their attachment. "^ 

Amongst the moft magnificent of thofe 
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royal patrons of Perfian literature were three 
contemporary princes, who reigned towards the 
end of the eleventh century ; and were remark- 
able not only for their abilities and liberality, but 
for the fingular and uninterrupted harmony which 
diftinguifhed their correfpondence. Thefe were 
Malekfliah Jelaleddin, king of Pcrfia ; Keder ben 
Ibrahim, Sultan of the Gheznevides; and Keder 
Khan, the Khakan, or king of Turqueftan, be- 
yond the Gihon. The Khakan was uncom- 
monly fplendid : when he appeared abroad he 
was preceded by 700 horfemen with filver battle- 
axes, and was followed by an equal number bear- 
ing maces of gold. He fupported, with moft 
magnificent appointments, a literary academy in 
his palace, confiding of a hundred men of the 
higheft reputation in the Eaft : Amak, called 
alfo AbouTnajib Al Bokhari, who waS the UJia-- 
duTJhoara^ or chief of the Poets, exclufive of a 
great penfion, having, amongft other articles of 
Eaftern luxury, a vafl number of male and female 
flaves j with thirty horfes of ftate richly caparifon- 
ed, and a retinue in proportion, which attend- 
ed him wherever he went. The Khakan ufed 
often to prefide at their exercifes of genius : on 
which occafions, by the fide of his throne were 
always placed four large bafons filled with gold 
and filver ; which he diftributed with a liberal 
hand, to thofe who principally excelled. * 
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But the invafions of Jengiz Khan and Tamer- 
lane, in the beginning of the thirteenth, and end 
of the fourteenth centuries, gave violent checks 
to all the arts of peace. The Khalifat and all its 
feudatory princes were overwhelmed : and altho* 
Tamerlane, in- a variety of inftances, was a libe- 
ral patron of learned men 5 that was but a feeble 
compenfation for the general defolation which he 
ipread around ; and the deftrudlion of a number 
of magnificent patrons of the arts, who funk un- 
der the torrent of his irrefiftible power. — The 
Turks foon after ftretched their government, un- 
favourable to liberty and fcience, from Europe to 
the banks of the Tigris : whilft, in Perfia, the 
bloody reigns of the detefted houfe of Sefi con- 
curred efFeftually in plunging thofe noble coun- 
tries into that melancholy barbarifm, from which 
Europe, during that period, had been gradually 
emerging. ^ 

For near three hundred years, the literary fire 
of the Perfians and Arabians feems indeed to have 
been almoft extinguifhed; nothing hardly, during 
that time, which deferves attention, being known, 
at Icaft, in Europe : yet enough exifts, to give us 
a very high opinion of the genius of the Eaft. 
In tafte they are undoubtedly inferior to the 
Greeks, to the Romans, and to the beft writers 
of modern Europe ; but, in invention, they are 
excelled, perhaps equalled by none. The Ara- 
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bians arc diftinguiflied by a concifenefs of didlion, 
which borders fometimes upon obfcurity. The 
Perfians afFedt, on the contrary, a rhetorical luxu- 
riance; which, to a European, wears the air of 
unneceffary redundance. If, to thefe leading dif- 
tindtions, we add a peculiarity of imagery, of me- 
taphor, of allufiori ; derived from the difference 
of government, of manners, of temperament ; 
and of fuch natural objefts as charadlerife Afia 
from Europe ; we fhall fee, at one view, the great 
points of variation between the writers of the 
Eafl and Wefl. Amongfl the Oriental hiflorians, 
philofophers, rhetoricians, and poets', many will 
be found, who would do honour to any age or 
people : whilfl their romances, their tales, and 
their fables, ftand upon a ground, which Euro- 
peans have hardly yet found powers to reach. * 

I N various other lights, the ufefulnefs of the 
Perfian and Arabic languages will appear evi- 
dent, on the flightefl examination. The high 
political confequence of the Perfian, in the affairs 
of India, is too obvious and too generally acknow- 
ledged to require arguments to enforce it ; whilft 
the Arabic, totally negledted, or ftudied with in- 
attention, has never been viewed, in Hindoflan, 
by Europeans, in the important light it merits* 
Yet the intercourfe which the Arabians have 
'maintained with that country, is ancient and in- 
timate. For many centuries, previous to the dif- 
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covery of the Cape of Good Hope, they were the 
chief traders in the Eaft 5 and the commodities 
of India flowed into Europe, by the way of Egypt 
and Syria, almoft folely through their hands* 
Their commercial fettlemcnts fltirted the Indian 
coafts : their tranfeidlions with the Gentoos were 
cxtenfive 5 and their language found its way 
whdre even their arms and their religion had made 
no impreffion. The tranfadtions, fometimes ami- 
cable, but oftener hoftile, in which the Hindoo 
Rajahs were engaged with the Mohammedan prin- 
ces, long before the acceffion of the houfe of Ti- 
mur, opened likewife numberlefs channels for the 
introdudion and incorporation of this great Mo- 
hammedan language ; and gave it, in time, fuch 
an univerfal currency in Hindoftan, that not only 
two thirds of thePcrfian, now in general ufe there, 
is pure Arabic ; but a half perhaps of the Hindof- 
tan or Moors is Arabic and Perfian : in the Malay, 
they alfo both abound ; and they appear even to 
have found a place in the vulgar iViz^r^^ and Ben- 
gal. But that which ha« chiefly afl:oniflied me, 
is to find Arabic technically ufed, even in the 
Code ofGentoo Laws. If fuch words are a<Aually 
in the oviginzl Shanfcr it ^ it is a circumfl:ance 
which will require a very nice explanation : for, 
upon general principles , we mufl: , on that 
ground, queftion the antiquity of thofe laws; 
having at prefent no foundation to believe, that 
the Arabic was introduced into Hindoftan eat-^ 
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lier than the Mohammedan invafion A. D. 708, 
during the Khalifat of the firft Al Walid. But 
if they are not in the original Shanfcrit, and only 
occur in the Perfian tranflation by the Pundits ; 
jthere appears to be the fame impropriety in their 
modernizing or tranflating thofe ancient law 
words, as there would have been, had Sir William 
Blackftone given only the Englifh of fuch terms 
as Certiorari or Fieri facias^ and omitted the ori- 
ginal names of the writs. * 

Having now traced the progrefs of the Ara- 
bic and Perfian languages as far as is confiftent 
with reafon, or conducive to utility ; I fhall pro- 
ceed to obfervations on other points, vdiich will 
be chiefly comprehended under two heads : FirJI^ 
Lights which Eaftern language and literature may 
throw upon ancient hiftory and mythology. 5^- 
condfyy Cuftonis apparently originating in Afia, 
which, fince the downfal of the Roman power, 
feem to have influenced the manners of modern 
Europe, In the inveftigation of thofe fubjedts, 
I am unavoidably led to queftion the opinions 
of fome of the mofl eminent men in the lite- 
rary world j who, little acquainted with the lan- 
guages of the Eaft, and intangled in the laby- 
rinths of ideal fyftem, have built upon a bafis of 
no folidity, and extended error inftead of difco- 
yering truth. Yet, wherever I venture, on any 
ground, to differ from exalted characters, I wifh 
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it may be underflood, that I lofe nothing of 
that refpedl to which they are fo juftly intitled. 
It is the lot of hunfianity to err. We may vene- 
rate a Herodotus or a Newton, without enilaving 
the mind by an acquiefcence in their failings : 
we may admire the nobleft efforts of human wif- 
dom, without equally revering the unavoidable 
weaknefTes of human frailty. ^ 

Systematic writers, upon the aft ions of 
mankind, however ingenious and learned, are 
ever to be read with caution. • Man, in the ag- 
gregate, is too irregular to be reduced to inva- 
riable laws. A flave to paflion and to momen- 
tary views, the weakeft fprings have found force 
iufHcient to fhake the mightiefl dates ; and events 
of the deepeft confequence have originated from 
caufes which fhunned all public view. But a 
framer of fyftems thinks not like other men : he 
forms nations, and he annihilates them ; he efl!a- 
blithes empires, and he deftroys them ; he affigns 
reafons for each fortuitous event; and defines, 
with mathematical precifion, the motives of ac- 
tions, which were grounded only on caprice, ac- 
cident, or error. As his fabrick is not founded 
in nature, he is perplexed by contradidions , 
which he finds irreconcileable with the princi- 
ples of truth. Impelled, however, by a warm 
imagination, he bends every fad: to his fyftem, 
fince he cannot rear his fyftem upon fads. He 
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defcends from thecharafter of judge : he becomes 
counfei for a party ; and, like the ancient tyrant, 
tortures every circumftance to adapt it to his iron 
bed : where defedlive, he ftretches it on the 
rack; and lops the fuperfiuities, where it threatens 
to prove too much. Does a dynafty of kings 
ftand in the way of a favourite hypothefis, he cuts 
them off at once : is there an unlucky chafm in 
the annals of a people, he makes a frefli creation : 
does an era gravel his new pofitions, he removes 
it back a thoufand years ; and mangles the chro- 
nology of half the world, to fupport a fyftem of 
heterogeneous figments. Yet writers of ability 
will make even error refpcdlable. Though their 
iyftems are vifionary, they are ingenious and in- 
forming. The refearches after the Philofophers 
ftone, and Judicial Aftrology, which engaged 
the learning and attention of Jthe middle ages, were 
wild in themfelves ; as the objedts were beyond 
the powers of man : yet Chymiftry, Aftronomy, 
and Navigation, owe much of their improvement 
.toc^afual difcoverics in thofe chimerical purfuits. \ 

The information we have hitherto received of 
the Ancient Hiftory, Mythology, and Manners 
.of. Eaftern nations, has been almoft entirely de- 
rived through the medium of the Grecian wri- 
ters ; whofe elegance of tafte, harmony of Ian- 
^guage, and fine arrangement of ideas, have cap- 
tivated the imagination, mifled the judgment^. 
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and ftamped, with the dignified title of hiftory, 
the amufitig excuriions of fanciful romance. Too 
proud to confider furrounding nations^ (if the 
Egyptians may be excepted) in any light but 
that of Barbarians ; they defpifed their records, 
they altered their language, and framed too often 
their details, more to the prejudices of their fel* 
low citizens, than to the ftandard of truth or 
probability. We have names of Perfian kings, 
which a Perfian could not pronounce ; we have 
fa£ts related they apparently never knew ; and 
we have cuiloms afcribed to them, which con- 
tradi^i every diftinguifhing charafteriftic of aii 
Eaftern people. The ftory of Lyfimachus and 
one Greek hiftorian, may indeed, with juftice, be 
applied to many others. This prince, in the par- 
tition of Alexander's empire, became King of 
Thrace : he had been one of the moft active of 
that conqueror's commanders ; and was prefent 
at every event which deferved the attention of 
hiftory. A Grecian had written an account of 
the Perfian conqueft ; and he wiflied to read it 
before the king. The monarch liftened with 
equal attention and wonder : " All this is very 
** fine^ fays he, when the hiftorian had finiflied, 
" but where was I when thofe things were per- 
** formed?"** 

I MEAN not to affert, that the hiftorians of 
th^ £aft have not their failings as well as thofe 
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of the Weft.; but their fafts, though clothed 
often in a luxuriance of diftion, difplay little of 
that national vanity, fo confpicuous in the moft 
diftinguifhed of the Grecian writers, which leads 
to the invention and the embelliftiment of fiftion. 
Whence they had their materials it is difficult to 
determine; but even the rudeft of people, where 
they contradict not probability, are entitled to re- 
{ptdi in the annals of their own country. In a few 
circumftances they coincide with the writers of 
Greece and Rome ; this ftrengthens hiftory : there 
are many upon which they are filent ; this na- 
turally leads to doubt and enquiry : there are 
numbers in which the oppofition is pointed: 
whom are we to believe ? the natives, or the na- 
tive enemies of a country ? thofe who might 
have had accefs to genuine records, or thofe who 
probably never could ? * 

It may undoubtedly be objefted to the princi- 
pal hiftorians of Perfia, now known in Europe, 
that they are all fubfequent to the Mohammedan 
era : that Perfian literature was almoft entirely 
annihilated in the confequences of the Arabian 
conqueft : that the Grecians wrote nearer to the 
events which they have recorded ; and therefore, 
though foreigners, have a fuperior claim to our 
credence than the natives of after-ages, who muft 
have compiled their annals under many circum- 
ftances of diicouraging obfcurity. Thefe confi- 
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derations are undoubtedly of weight ; and, in all 
relations where confiftency is not hurt, we fhould 
certainly allow them every degree of force. It 
is error alone we fliould wi(h to reprobate : it is 
the path of truth we ihould wifti to clear. [ 

The chief object of Hiftory is to improve the 
great fyftem of focial life, by inftrudiing man- 
kind in the experience of former ages. To an- 
fwer this important end, it is by no means necef- 
fary that every fadl we read ihould be ftridly true 
in all its parts* The Cyropaedia of Xenophon, 
or the Telemaque of Fenelon, may convey lef- 
fons, on a variety of points, with an efficacy not 
inferior to the moft unqueftioned truths. Where 
no probability is therefore deftroyed ; no chrono- 
logy obvioufly injured ; no fupcrior authority evi- 
dently oppofed : where the great lines are con- 
fiftent with the fituation of the principal agents ; 
and the confequences arife naturally from the 
events : fuch fadls are entitled to our belief; and 
to queftion them muft only difplay a very unne- 
ceflary, and a very unprofitable fcepticifm. But, 
where the annals of one nation are tortured into 
CO- incidence with the imaginary eras of another; 
where mighty details are given, the traces of 
which cannot ht difcovered in the countries moft 
eminently interefted ; where fober truth and ra- 
tional evidence are facrificed to vanity, fiction, or 
exaggeration ; fuch narrations fhould acquire no 
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authority, becaule tratifmitted by the moft cele** 
brated of the ancient writers^ and copied by com- 
pilers of modern times. We (hould look upon 
them as fables of mere amufement ; and propor- 
tion our admiration to their fecondary merita 
alone ; elegance of tafte, ingenuity of invention, 
and excellence of ftile. ' 

When we refleft on the uncertainty of almoft 
every thing merely human : when we obferve 
the obfcurity with which all hiflory is involved 
in its beginnings : when we confided how few 
writers record the fa<9:s of their own obfervation ; 
and the fufpicious mediums through which they 
derive their knowledge : when we view the par^ 
tiality of mankind for their country, their party, 
their opinions ; with the neceffity, which even 
the moft enlightened, and moft unbiaffed mindsj 
have found of fwimming with the ftream of po* 
pular prejudice ; we muft candidly cotifefs, that 
no particular clafs of hiftorians have any folid 
claim to poflefs themfelves exclufively of our be- 
lief; in oppofition to others, whofe narratives^ 
though rational, are repugnant to thofe which 
we have been accuftomed to receive, jfudi alte*- 
ram partem is an old and an excellent maxim ^ 
and impartiality ought ever to imprefs it on out 
minds, where opportunity furnilhes the means. 
With channels of information, to which the an*- 
cients were compleatly ftrangers, how difficult 
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Is it even noW to arrive at the true hiftory of the 
fimpleft fa£k ? ^nd how wide of all refemblance 
does iipt the {^mp tale appear, as told by people 
under the oppofite impreflions of vanity, preju- 
dice, or intereft ? How juftjy may we therefore 
fufped the hiftorians of every darker age, whofe 
materials were defective, and whofe imaginations 
were ftrong : who lived at periods when impofi- 
tion was gainful,'aad credulity unbounded: where 
the neceflary meafures to fecure the adoration of 
the Miilion to a Calf, a Cat, or a Beetle, fur- 
niihed Priefts (the great fources of Egyptian and 
other ancient annals), with fuch powerful in- 
centives to the invention of the wildeft and the 
moft improbable of fictions. ^ 

' Take many pcunts of modern hiftory, and 
all the information we receive is merely what 
each nation or party has written relative to public 
affairs : whilft the events themfelves are ftill fur- 
rouhdcd with obfcurity and doubt. Read the 
Proteftant Writers df France, and every circum- 
ftahce of horror marks the Maffacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew's day : bijt turn to the Catholic page, 
and it becomes a r^eqeflary, a prudeixt, and a 
lawful aft ; the mere preventive of a fimilar tra- 
gedy, meditated by the Admiral de Chatillon 
againft: the adherents of the Houfe of jGwie, 
Take two foreign writers of our Englilh hiftory, 
pver whom country and party prejudices ought 
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to have had no influence ; and how different is 
the colouring of the fame tale ? With Rapin^ 
the Caligulds and the Neros fall Ihdrt of the in- 
human James, on the fuppreffion of Monmouth's 
infurreftlon: whilft the mild,' the juft, the for- 
giving prince is the portrait of the Pere d^ Orleans. 
Contraft the Memoires de Sully with the Libels 
of the League againft Henry IV. or the Siecle de 
Louis Quatorze with the Inveftives of the Pro- 
teftant Refugees ; and the Glorious Monarch, or 
the Savage Tyrant appear before you in fiicceffive 
review. To enlarge upon the various opinions 
of our own writers, on the great events of Eng- 
lifli hiftory, would be endlefs and unneceflkry : 
the circumftances I have mentioned being merely 
intended to inculcate this fimple pofition, That 
few fads, dither of ancient or modern times, are 
fo fully authenticated as to render farther enquiry 
improper. * 

The Romans have read us many a leflbn on 
Punic faith : had we Punic writers, Mercilefs 
Jealoufy, and Perfidious Ambition, might, and 
perhaps with juftice, have been retorted on th^ 
Romans* The Grecians have told us many a 
furprifing tale of Eaftern nations ; there can be 
no impropriety in liftening to what thofe na* 
tions fay. * 

The reigning families of Perfia, previous to 
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the Arabian conqueft, are comprehended, by their 
hiftorians, under four dynafties ; the Pi/hdadians^ 
the KaianianSj the j4/hkanianSy and the Sajfanians. 
The Perfians, like other people, have alibmed 
the privilege of romancing on the early periods 
of Ibciety. The firft dynafty is, in confequence, 
embarrafled by fabling. Their moft ancient princes 
are chiefly celebrated for their victories over the 
Demons or Genii, called Dives ; and fome have 
reigns afligned to them of eight hundred, or a 
thoufand years. Amidft,fuch fiftions, however, 
there is apparently fome truth. Thofe monarch^ 
probably did reign ; though poetic fancy may . 
have afcribed to them ages and adventures which 
the laws of nature reject. We difpute not 
the exiftence of our Englifli Arthur, though we 
believe not in the Giants and Magic of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth: and Charlemagne was undoubtedly a 
great prince, though we fubfcribe not to the 
wonderful adventures of ^urpirCs T'wehe Peers. 
The Dives may have been favage neighbours, 
conquered by the Piihdadian kings ; and magni- 
fied by tradition as Beings of z fupernatural Ipe- 
cies. The Gods, the Titans, and the Heroes of 
the Greeks ; the Giants, the Savages, and the 
Monfters of Gothic romance, feem all to have 
originated from fimilar principles : from that wild 
irregularity of fancyt and that admiration of the 
marvellous, which, in various degrees, luns thro' 
the legends of every darker period of the hiftory 
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of mankind. The longevity, at the fame time^ 
afcribed to this race of naonarchs, may cither 
have been founded on fome imperfefl: antedilur 
vian idea ; or may be refblved, by fuppofing fa^ 
milies inftead of individuals : and that the Caiu-^ 
marasj the Gem/hids, and the Feriduns of the Baft, 
w:ere merely ilicceflions of princes, bearing one 
common furname ; like the Pharaohs^ the Pta^ 
kmiesj or the defars of the Weft. [ 

With the fecond dynafty, a^more probable 
fyftem of hiftory feems to commence : yet ftill 
the era of Kaicobad^ the founder of this houfe, 
cannot be precifely fixed. Though hiftorians 
differ, however, with regard to the chronology 
of this prince ; in one point, which may lead 
us to afcertain it with tolerable accuracy, they 
appear, in general, to be unanimous. JOarab the 
Younger, dethroned by Alexander, is called the 
ninth fbvereign of this line. He was aflaffinated 
about 330 B. C. If thirty years^ are allowed 
therefore as the medium of each reign, or 270 
for the nine kings, Kaicobad^ fovereignty may 
probably have commenced ^bout 600 years be*- 
fore our era ; which will comprehend the whole 
of that period of Perfian hiftory for which we 
are indebted to the Greeks. Sir Ifaac Newton, 
it may be objefted, with other chronologifts, have 
allowed but twenty years to a reign, and made 
that the univerfal ftandard for all nations : but. 
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with fubmiflion to thofe learned men, nothing 

carries with it a ftronger tendency to unhinge all 

chronology than fuch an unmodified fyftem. For 

if no collateral circumftances of fituation, man- 

ners, and government are taken into the fcale, 

much eonfufion muft apparently rife. From 

Zeno till the taking of Conftantinople by the 

TuAs, the Emperors of Greece reigned hardly 

fifteeen years ; and the Khalifs, from the death 

of Mohammed till the facking of Baghdad by 

the Moguls, little more than ten years each. 

But, in thofe and other countries, which have 

been remarked for a quick fucceffion of princes ; 

revolutions, and afl'affinations, it will always be 

obierved, have ever difturbed the courfe of na^ 

ture : whilft, in regular governments, the me*- 

dium of reigns has been often lengthened to pet- 

riods equal or even beyond what is above pro** 

pofed. From the murder of Henry IV. till the 

death of Louis XV. only three princes have filled 

the throne of France ; making about fifty-five 

years to a reign : whilft, in the diftra£ted ftate 

of that country, previous to Louis XIII. five 

kings fcarcely compleated twelve years each. 

-—As the Perfian hiftorians mention therefore no 

aflafl^nations, nor uncommon convulfions of go^ 

yernment; and as the a/lminiftration of public 

affairs appears in general to have been fortunate 

and fteady ; thirty years, in thofe ages, when, at 

the fanae time, a greater fimplicity of Jife per- 
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haps prevailed, feems to be a calculation by no 
means ftretched beyond the probable line of 
nature. " 

The Kaianian dynafty being fuppofed then to 
commence nearly about 600 years before the 
birth of our Lord, this brings us to the reign of 
that king of the Medo Perfians, called by the 
Greeks Cyaxares ; which, according to Sir Ifaac 
Newton's conjefture, is fuppofed to have begun 
in the year of Nabonafl'ar 137 (about 6 1 o B. C). 
From this period till the Macedonian conqueft, 
we have confequently the hiftory of the Perfians, 
as given us by the Greeks, and the hiftory of the 
Perfians, as written by themfelves. Between 
thofe clafles of writers, we might naturally ex- 
pert fbme difference . of fafts ; but we (hould 
as natlirally look for a few great lines, which 
might mark fome fimilarity of ftory : yet, from 
every refearch which I have had an opportunity 
to make, there feems to be nearly as much re- 
femblance between the annals of England and 
Japan, as between the European and Afiatic re- 
lations of the fame empire. The names and 
numbers of their kings have no analogy ; and in 
refpeft to the moft fplendid fafts of the Greek 
hiftorians the Perfians are entirely filcnt. V/q 
have no mention of the Great Cyrusj nor of any 
king of Perjia^ who, in the events of his reign, 
can apparently be forced into a fimilitude. We 
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have no Croefusj king of Lydia ; not a fyllable 
of Camhyfes or of his frantic expedition agsunft 
the Ethiopians. Smerdis Magus^ and the fuccef^ 
fion of Darius^ the fon of Hyjlafpes^ by the 
neighing of his horfe, are to the Perjtans cir- 
cumftances equally unknown as the numerous 
aflaffinations recorded by the Greeks, Not a 
veilige is, at the fame time, to be difcovered of 
the famous battles of Marathon^ T^hermofyla ^ Sa^ 
lamis^ Plataaj or Mycale ; nor of that prodigious 
i force which Xerxes led out of the Perfian em- 
pire to overwhelm the ftates of Greece. Minutely 
attentive as the Perfian hiftorians are to their nu- 
merous wars with the kings of Turan or Scy- 
thia ; and recording, with the fame impartiality, 
whatever might tarnifh as well as aggrandize the 
reputation of their country ; we can, with little 
pretence to reafon, fuppofe, that they (hould 
have been filent on events of fuch magnitude ; 
had any records remained of their exiftence, or 
the fainteft tradition commemorated their confe- 
quences. Xerxes, according to Herodotus, croiied 
the Hellefpont, attended by no fewer than 
5,283,220 fouls, and efcaped back alone in a 
fifhing boat ; the whole almoft of this mighty 
hoft perifliing by the fword, by famine, or by 
difeafe. The deftrudlion of fuch a number would 
have convulfed the whole of Afia, had it been 
united under one empire : could it poffibly have 
been unfelt in Perfia ? Can any man who has made 
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the leaft obfferv^tion, at the fame titne, on hiftory, 
fuppofe, for a moment, that fuch myriads could 
by any means have been maintained in one coUefted 
body ; even in the prefent times, when the art 
of war, in that .particular department, has ar- 
rived at a degree of perfedion unknown in thofe 
ruder ages. The greateft armies, of which we 
have any rational information, are thofe of Jen- 
giz Khan and Tamerlane, the moft defpotic and 
the moft powerful conquerors on record : yet 
thefe princes, in all their mighty atchievements, 
fvere feldom followed by 400,000 men. We 
are told, ind^d, that the army of Tamerlane, 
on his return from the conqueft of India ; when 
Jxe meditated the deftrudion of Bajazet, apd of 
the fultans of Egypt and Baghdad, amounted to 
fiear 800,000 men, previous to the battles of 
Damafcus and Ancyra, Yqt thofe troops were 
^ifperfed in different divifions ; they were befieg- 
ing many diftant places at the fame period of 
time ; and were not, after all, a fixth part of the 
reputed army of Xerxes : though Tamerlane pof* 
fefled then an empire and aji authority incom- 
parably fuperior to that of the Perfian monarchs 
in the higheft zenith of their power ; and was 
then marching againft potentates of infinitely 
greater political confequence than the Grecians, at 
the fuppofed period of this tremendous invafion. ' 

But the ftatcs of Greece appear, in reality, 
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with regard to the Perfians, to have been too far 
removed from that degree of importance which 
could hold them up as objedls of fuch high am- 
bition or of fuch mighty refentment. Till the 
reign of Philip of Macedon, they, are hardly 
mentioned by the Perfian writers, but as tribu* 
taries to the Perfian empire, Thofe famous inva* 
(ions have therefore an appearance of being fim^ 
ply the movements of the governors of Afia 
minor, to regulate or enforce a tribute which the 
Greeks might frequently be willing to negleft. 
Marathon, Salamis, and other celebrated battki 
may -indeed have been real events ; but " Nu*- 
*' merous as the fands on the fhore," is an idei 
which, in all times, has been annexed to defeated 
armies : and the Grecian writers, to dignify their 
country, may have turned, the hyperbole into 
hiftoric fa£t ; and fwelled the "Thoufdnds of the 
Perfian Satrap into the Millions of the Perfian King. 
Some of thofe famed events, it is not impbfliblc 
too, might have been the mere defcents of pirates 
or private adventurers ; either with the view to 
plunder, or to retaliate (bme fimilar expedition of 
the Greeks ; who appear very early to have been 
a race of free-booters extremely troublelbme to 
the furrounding coafts. The Argonauts, if flich 
heroes ever did exift, are not entitled to a more 
reputable appellation : and indeed the practice 
feems to have been too univerfal to carry with 
the Greeks the remoteft imputation of difhonour. 
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If we look into Homer, Thucydides, Diodorus^ 
and others, we (hall difcover piracy to have been 
coniidered as a profeffion ; but without connefting 
with it the leaft opprobrious idea. Strangers are 
carelefOy afked whether they are traders or pirates ; 
and the difcovery of either character does not 
icem to heighten or diminifh that refpedl or de- 
gree of hofpitality which the manners of the. 
times had annexed to the rank of thoie roving 
guefts. " Are you merchants bound to any port 
** (fays Neftor, at Pylos, to Telemachus arid 
^^ Mentor), or are you pirates, who roam the 
feas, without a deftined place ; and live by 
plunder and defolation." — In this honourable 
profeffion of pirates there may have been many 
fubjefls of the Perfian empire. Greece, as well 
as other countries, may have been often the 
theatre of their rapine and devaftation : whilft 
. their fuccefs or difcomfiture muft have been events 
of too little moment to reach the ears or engage 
the attention of the Shahinlhah, or Kingof Kings^ 
at the remote cities of Perfepolis and Balkh. Sup- 
pofe, if fuch an illuftration may be allowed, an 
Englifh pirate to have landed in former times on 
Madagafcar ; fuppofe him to have called himfelf 
King of England; and fuppofe, after putting that 
ifland intd a dreadful alarm, he had been at length 
defeated. The Madagafcar hiftorians, if any they 
had, to raife the glory of their nation, might 
compofe a pompous detail of their Marathons and 
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Plataeas : they might repulfe the Englifli mo- 
narch at the head of any myriads the vidtors 
(hould vauntingly give out, or tradition magnify : 
and this might undoubtedly gain credit in Mada- 
gafcar and in the adjacent ifles ; whilft the fpleu- 
did event, unfelt, and even unknow^n to the Bri-* 
tilh nation, found not a fingle line in their hifto- 
ric page. • 

This celebrated exepedition, amongft many 
Grecian narratives, equally fulpicious, I have 
particularly felefted ; as the uncommon greatnefs 
of the enterprize, had it borne the leaft refem- 
blance to truth, muft have been too well known 
in Perfia ; and made too deep an impreffion upon 
the minds of each fucceffive generation, ever to 
have been totally eradicated. I (hall now proceed 
to trace the great lines of the only fingle fadl of 
confcquence, in which there appears even an ir- 
regular co-incidence ; I mean the Macedonian 
conque/i. The . king who, according to Eaflem 
writers, reigned in Perfia immediately before the 
jParius Codomannus of the Greeks, is called Dara 
or Darab ; the firft is fynonymous with Shab^ 
and fignifies, in Perfian, A king. The other, in 
the fame language, implies Pojjejjed by or found 
on 'water ; which name, they fay, he obtained 
from the following circumftance. The kings of 
Perfia appear to have aflumed the privilege of 
marrying whom they plcafed; and fometimes 
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made choice even of their own daughters. The 
Greek writers confirm the prevalence of this cut- 
torn ; and obferve^ in particular, that Artaxerxes 
Mnemon efpoufed two of his daughters, whom 
he had fucceflively promifed to Tiribazus, one of 
his Satraps. Bahaman, the fixth king of the 
Kaianian dynafty, had married his daughter Ho- 
mai, whom he left pregnant at his death ; dif- 
inheriting his fon Saflan, in favour of this lady 
and her ^offspring. Homai was declared heirefs of 
the empire, if not delivered of a fon, and regent^ 
in that event,- till he was of age to reign. Averfe 
even to the diftant profpeft of refigning fovereign 
power, the queen ordered the birth of her fon to 
be concealed^; and font him privately to be ex- 
pofed in a caiket on the banks of the Gihon. The 
Irifing of the waters foon fwept him away, and 
threw him on a dyer's bleaching ground. The 
rich fluffs and valuable jewels, which the poor 
man found in the calket, convinced him that he 
was a child of elevated birth. He educated him 
however as his own fon ; and wished him to fol^- 
low his profeffion : but the prince, unwilling to 
believe himfelf the fon of a dyer, urged his re* 
pu ted father fo ftrongly, that the good man dif- 
covered at length all he knew ; and delivered to 
him the jewels which he had carefully preferved. 
Young Darab determined immediately on the 
profeffion of arms ; and fct out for the army, 
which was then marching againft the Greeks. 
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He arrived on the eve of a battle ; in which he 
diftinguiflied himfelf with fuch heroifm, that his 
fame reached the queen. The prince was fent 
for : Homai was ftruck with his prefence : fhe 
difcovered him by the jewels, and the old man's 
teftimony ; and refigned the diadem to him, 
after having reigned with great reputation about 
thirty years. This Darab is reprefented as an 
accompliftied prince, and a fuccefsful warrior. 
Philip of Macedon, amongft others, according to 
Khondemir, drew upon him his refentment, by 
refufing to acknowledge his authority. He 
marched aigainft him ; and forcing him to take 
refuge in a fortrefs, Philip fued for peace ; which 
was granted, on condition of giving his daughter 
in marriage to the Perfian king, and paying an 
annual tribute of a thoufand BeizetSy or eggs of gold. 
The young queen did not pleafe her royal conlbrt. 
Tho' pregnant, he returned her to her father's 
court ; where fhe was afterwards delivered of the 
famous Alexander, whom Philip educated as his 
fon ; and left him his kingdom, with the fecret 
of his birth. Darab having, in the mean time, 
elpoufed another lady, (he brought him Darab 
the Younger ; who mounted the throne on the 
demife of his father. This prince is reprefented 
by the hiftorians of the Eaft in very different co- 
lours from the gentle and amiable Darius Codo- 
mannus. His cruelties and opprefiions rendered 
hira detefted in Perfia ; and the great lords ex- 
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horted Alexander to affert his right to the em- 
pire. Encouraged by thofe general difcontents^ 
he refolved upon the attempt ; and, as a leading 
ftep, informed the ambaffadors of Darab, when 
demanding the annual tribute of the golden eggs, 
'* That the bird who laid them had flown to the 
" other world." This refufal, with the raillery 
which accompanied it, enraged the king of Perfia, 
He marched immediately, to reduce the Macedo- 
nian to obedience. The mooarchs met : a bloody 
battle enfued : and Darab was worfted. He re- 
tired to his tent, to take fbme repofe before re- 
newing the engagement ; but was ftabbed by 
two of his attendants, who fled immediately to 
the Grecian camp. Alexander, informed of the 
murder, haftened to Darab*s pavilion. He found 
him in the agonies of death : he threw himfelf 
on his knees, wept, and protefted his ignorance 
of the treafon. The dying prince believed him ; 
named him his fucceflbr ; gave him his daughter 
Rofliana in marriage ; requefted him to revenge 
his afl'affination ; to govern Perfiqi by Perfian no- 
bles ; and expired in his arms. Alexander, they 
add, chiefly by the counfels of Arifliptle, whomi 
they call his vizir, pundtually fulfilled thefe laft 
injundiQns of the dying king ; the great men of 
Perfia being appointed to the goveroment of the 
provinces and dependant kingdoms ; which they 
were permitted to hold on the feudal principles 
of homage, fubfidies, and jiiilitary fcrvice, • to 
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their conqueror, as Paramount Sovereign of the 
empire. ' 

N 

H B R £ is a detail which correfponds with the 
writers of Greece and Rome in nothing but the 
cataftrophe : and yet, in the whole annals of 
Perfia there is not, perhaps, a fingle paiiage 
which boaAs a more intimate agreement. A 
lingular incongruity ! How {hall we reconcile it ? 
And to whom muft we lean ? The Grecians are 
already in full pofleffion of our imaginations : we 
imbibe a reverence for them in our early years, 
winch it is impoffible ever to eradicate ; and we 
are dragged with difHculty to give a candid re-* 
view to accounts, which, though fully within 
the line of probability, contradid: ideas which 
we have fb long foftered with care. Yet were 
relations fo widely diftin6t equally new : were 
Cbina and T'artary fubftituted for Perjia and 
Greece : were hiftories of their wars prefented to 
our perufal by the re(pe£tive hiftorians of thofe 
people ; and did we perceive nothing in the name, 
in the atchievemetits, or in the chronology of the 
principal adors, which could poffibly be forced 
into a confiftency, or perfuade us that we were 
reading the fame events in which both countries 
were {c importantly interefted ; what perplexity 
muft accompany our opinion ? Should we not 
naturally conclude, that both had related many 
fiftioM, and perhaps fome truths ? Should we 
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not weigh the apparent authority of their mate- 
rials ; confider who approached neareft to natio- 
nal vanity, prejudice, and pride ; and decide at 
length for thofe writers, who, though liable to 
much miftake, appeared not, in fo high a degree, 
to have the fame inducements to the commemo* 
ration of wilful error ? This I mean, however, 
in refpeft to the general idea : for, in many cir- 
cumftances of the above relation, I ihould cer- 
tainly incline to the Greeks : but more from a 
ftrong collateral prefumptive evidence, than any 
fuperior dependence upon their hiftorians : I al- 
lude to Demofthenes. • Philip appears, from the 
orations of this great man, to have been too much 
engaged in the uniting or enflaving of the Greeks 
not to have (hunned, till that great obje£t was 
accompliflied, every circumftance which might 
embroil him with Perfia ; whilft, had he ever 
been defeated by that nation, and obliged, in con- 
sequence, to fubmit to tribute, it muft have not 
only too much weakened that power, with which 
he at length fubjeded the ilates of Greece^ 
but furniflied fafls too important to have been 
omitted in the Philippics, ^ 

There is one circumftancei, amongft many 
others, which, in the courfe of my refle£tions 
on the difagreement of the Perfian and Greek 
liiftorians, has ever ftruck me with much force. 
The language of Greece was early cultivated in 
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the Eaft : the connexion of the Perfians and Ara- 
bians with the fucceffors of Alexander in Syria 
and Egypt, was long and intimate. Before the 
era of Mahomet^ it was confidered as a branch of 
polite^ and even of mercantile education. Greek 
flaves were common in Arabia ; the receipts and 
dilburfements of the trcafury of the Khalifs were 
written in that tongue for feveral generations after 
the Prophet's death ; and the coins of the Kha- 
lifat were invariably firuck with Greek infcrip- 
tions, till the reign of Abdolmelic in 695. Many 
of the Mohammedan princes gave alfo great en- 
couragement to tranflations from the Greek ; par^ 
ticularly of the profe writers. That the Grecian 
hiftories muft have eonfequently been known, Spe- 
cially to their learned fubje£):s, cannot I think, 
with reafon, be called in queftion. Shall we fup- 
pofe then, that Oriental annalifts would not have 
made great ufe of thofe writers, had their narra- 
tives been in the leaft degree confident with the 
hiftories and traditions which the Perfians them- 
felves confidered as authentic ? That all Perfian 
books were not deftroyed by the Arabians, is cer- 
tain. Some, which concerned not the religion 
of the Magi, fell into the hands of thofe who 
admired and preferved them. The Zefer nam^^ 
a dialogue on government and morality between 
Noufhirvan the Juft, king of Perfia, and his vizir 
Bouzour, has been already mentioned. In the 
prefecc to a copy of Firdoufi's Shuh namSy we arq 
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informed, that a book of hiftory was difcovered^ 
during the general havoc, by Saad, one of the 
Mahonamedan generals, and carefully preferved 
by him ; as containing nothing repi^nant to the 
tenets of the Alcoran : and M. D'Herbelot ob- 
ferves, that it was from a collection of Ancient 
Perfian Hiftorians, in the older dialeflb, that Fir- 
doufi drew materials for his irnmortal work. The 
kings and great men of the Eaft, it may alfo be ob- 
ferved, have long rivalled one another in iK)thing 
more than in the excellence of their Hhraries. With 
incredible attention and expence, they ftored theni 
with every valuable manufcript they could poffibly 
procure j and whatever unrelenting feverity a van- 
quilhed prince might, by Eaftern cuflom, expe- 
rience from his more fortunate competitor, his 
books appear ever to have been an obje£t of un- 
common care. ' 

Exclusive of fuch Perfian authors as efcaped 
the Arabian profcription, with other records, of 
which our imperfedl knowledge of their language, 
and flender intercourfe with their country, has 
hitherto deprived us of any pofitive intelligence ; 
one ground of prefumptive mforn»ation ought not 
to be wholly difregarded ; I mean Tradition. 
What are the relations of ancient Egypt ? What 
are the early annals of Babylonia, of Greece, of 
Rome B Except the facred writings, what, in a 
word, is eY'Qfy fpecies* of hiftory a little way be- 
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yond 2000 years ? Mere Tradition ! and much 
of- it of the moft doubtful and improbable com- 
plexion: the Traditions of Pagan priefts, whole 
iniportance refted on the invcnti(Mi and propaga- 
tion of error. If any dependence then is placed on 
thofe Weftern tales, in the abfence of more con- 
vincing evidence, candour ought to allow a pro- 
portionable degree of weight to thole of the Eaft. 
In all countries where any difficulty, from what- 
ever caufe, has been found in the regiftering of 
public events, Tradition has ever been obferved 
to flourifh with fupcrior ftrength ; and, through 
the medium of marvellous embellilhment, pre- 
fents us often with the great lines of the atchieve- 
ments of former times. Whei-e the written me- 
morials of a people are few, and where fewer ftill 
can read them ; he who rehearfes a rude poem, or 
a romantic tale, is looked up to with relpeft. 
Whatever exalts men above their peers, will ever 
be cultivated with care ; and fons will often endea- 
vour to excel in what had raifed their fathers to 
diftin£lion. The prevalence of tradition, in the 
darker ages of Europe, is unqueftioned/ The 
Bards, the Scalds, and the Minftrels, were caret- 
fed by the rudeft warriors of thofe barbarian 
times. Their older compolitions are generally con- 
lidered as the real aftions of ancient chiefs : fic- 
tion prevailed not fo much till later ages : it was 
the offspring of refinement ; and refinement led 
the way to the downfal of oral record. For when 
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learning beciame more difRifed; when feudal lords 
confidercd it as no difgrace to fign their names ; 
when written language became difleminated thro* 
various orders, and many could read the hiftory 
of thofe deeds which formerly had been confined 
to the knowledge of a particular order of men ; 
their fongs wanted novelty ; they were no longer 
fought after ; their profeffion fell into contempt j 
and at length was gradually extinguiflied. * 

A VARIETY of circumftances peculiar to Afia 
juftifies us in fuppofing, that tradition was more 
vigorous in the Eaft than even in the Weft. In 
Perfia, India, Tartary, Arabia, from the earlieft 
times, it has been one of their favourite amufe- 
ments to aflemble, in the ferene evenings, around 
their tents; on the platforms with which their 
houfes are in general roofed ; or in large halls 
erected for the purpofe ; in order to amufe them^- 
felves in various exercifes of genius ; and frequent- 
ly in traditional narratives of the moft diftinguiflied 
aftions of their remoter anceftors. Oriental imagery 
might often indeed embellifli their tales ; but, 
like the Gieurufalemme of Taflb, or the Lufiade 
of Camoens, the embroidery of the imagination 
would not entirely conceal the ground-work of 
truth. Much rational information will therefore 
be difcpvered, not only in their more ferious tra- 
ditions, but alfo amidft the amufing wildnefs of 
(heir romantic fables, Even in th^ Arabian 
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Nights Entertainments, and other Eaftern tales, 
though we may find no neceflity to believe in 
Aladdin's lamp, in the Genie Danhafli, or the 
Faery Peri banou ; we fhall, neverthelefs, difcover 
a truer picture of Eaftern manners and beliefs, 
than in all the Grecian writers ; or in hundreds 
of other books, mpre generally reforted to as au- 
thorities. The very havoc made amongft the 
Perfian records, with the oppreflion under which 
they groaned during the three firft centuries of 
Arabian fubjeftion, might have united more inti- 
mately their men of knowledge ; rendered their 
meetings more frequent, and their traditions more 
interefting : from an apprehenfion that they would 
drop into oblivion, if not ftrongly and repeatedly im- 
prefled upon the memories of the rifing generation; 
That many events may have been in this manner 
preferved in poems and legendary tales, like the 
Runic fragments of the North, the Romanzes of 
Spain, or the Heroic Ballads of our own country, 
feems to be highly probable ; as well as that fuch 
materials may have originally fuggefted to Fir- 
doufi many of the adventures in his Shab name; 
which, like Homer, when ftript of the machinery 
of fupernatural beings, is fuppofed to contain 
much true hiftory, and a moft undoubted picture 
of the fuperftition and manners of the times. 
Profeiled ftory-tellers, it may alfo be obferved, 
are of early date in the Eaft. Even at this day, 
ipen of rank have generally one or more, male^ 
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or female, amongft their attendants, who amufe 
them and their women, when melancholy, vexed, 
or indifpofed ; and are generally employed to 
lull them afleep. Many of their tales are highly 
amufing, efpecially thofe of Perfian origin. They 
were even thought fo dangerous by Mohammed, 
that he expreffly prohibited them in the Alcoran. 
The following is given as the reafon. An Ara- 
bian merchant, called Nailer ben Hareth, having ^ 
refided long in Perfia, returned to his own coun- 
try whilft the ^prophet was publifhing his Al- 
coran. Nafler having, perhaps, paid conftant 
attendance at the meetings above alluded to, had 
treafured up a number of ftories relative to the 
famous Asfendiar, Roftam, and other ancient 
heroes of Perfia. Thefe he related to his coun- 
trymen : they thought them excellent : the le- 
gends of the Alcoran were even neglefted ; and 
they plainly told Mohammed, when rehearfing 
Ibme verfes he pretended to have juft received 
from heaven, that the Perfian tales were far fu- 
perio^ to his. This alarmed him : and he im- 
mediately produced part of a chapter, as fent 
by the Angel Gabriel, declaring them impious 
and pernicious fables, hateful to God and to his 
prophet : a cenfure which inflantly and long 
checked their currency with all true believers in 
the new religion. [ 

Another circumflance, which muft have 
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greatly contributed to the prefervation of writ- 
ten and traditional hiftory in the Eaft, is Pride 
of Blood ; upon which their great men value 
themfelves far beyond the proudeft European 
grandee. Genealogy has confequently long been 
cultivated with Angular attention; and the fol- 
lowing, amongft other reafons, may be affigned 
for it. The defultory form of government, which 
has in general prevailed in Afia, has feldom left 
any leciirity but the fword for the pofleflion of 
power. Reverfes of fortune have, in confequence, 
been frequent and fudden ; and it has been no 
uncommon objeft to behold a man rifing to fove- 
reignty, whofc father had been in the meaneft 
condition of mankind. Yet this abjeft creature 
might poffibly have been defcended from fbme 
ancient dynafty of kings, whom a fimilar revo- 
lution had driven from their throne. The mod 
powerful and moft favoured nobles would natu- 
rally, at the fame time, (hare the fate of their 
prince. Some obfcure corner or diftant country 
might give them refuge ; where a regard for 
perfbnal fafety, and the profpedt of a new revo- 
lution, would induce them to conceal, under a 
mean difguife, the royalty or noblenefs of their 
origin. This gave an extenfive range to claims 
of fuperior Birth ; and whether real or imagi- 
nary, they were ocHifidered as points of too much 
confequence to be negledled by a new monarch, 
a fuceefsful general, or a rifing ftatefman. Every 
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Jpecies of qvidence was therefore anxioufly fought 
for ; and the fkilful in genealogy were encouraged 
with a liberality that had nothing European in. it. 
Innumerable proofs might be brought : I Ihall 
mention a few. Ardefliir, furnamed Babegan^ 
who (A. D. 202.) wrefted the fceptrc from Ar- 
deban, the laft king of the Afhkanian dynafty^ 
was the fon of a fhepherd, who kept the flieep 
of one Babeg, and married his daughter.. No. 
iboner however was he, fixed upon the throne, 
than, with the affiftance of genealogifts, he proved 
his defcent from Saflan, the difinherited fon of 
Bahaman. Buiah, the father of Amaduddov/la, 
the firft Perfian monarch of the Deylemite race, 
was a fifherman ; but his fon, when he aflumed 
the diadem, (A. D. 932.) traced the family to 
Behram Gur, who reigned in the middle of the 
fourth century. Seljuk, the founder of the Sel- 
jukian dynafty of Turks, claimed kindred to 
Afrafiab, an ancient king of Turan or Scythia, - 
who makes a confpicuous figure in the early pe- 
riods of Perfian hiftory. One of the firft cares 
of Tamerlane was to afcertain his relationfhip to 
Jengiz Khan : farther it was unneceffary to go ; 
for that conqueror, in the meridian of his great- 
i;iefs, had carried up a regular pedigree to Turk, 
the fon of Japhet. Ifmael Sofi, the firft king 
of the late reigning family of Perfia, who, after . 
defeating the princes of the White Ram, mount- 
ed the throne about the year 1502, traced itn- 
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mediately his genealogy to the Khalif Ali and 
Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. It mufl: 
be unneceflary to multiply examples : inferior men 
were equally ambitious of high defcent : whilft 
it may not be unworthy of remark, that the 
whole idea appears to have originated more from 
faihion or a natural impulfe of the mind, than 
any coniideration of ftate policy : for we by no 
means find that the people of Alia have ever dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves for attachment to royal 
blood ; having fubmitted, in general, with equal 
facility to fovereign power, whether adminiftred 
by the Ion of a prince or the fon of a peafant. * 

Such having been the ruling paffion in the 
Eaft for illuflrious defcent, it is hardly neceflkry 
to obferve, that Genealogy is a ftudy fo intimate- 
ly connefted with Hiftorical knowledge, that it 
is impoflible to arrive at any proficiency in the 
one, without being minutely verfed in the other : 
but particularly on the prefent ground ; where 
appeals to the eras and actions of diftinguiihed 
men, through whom it would be neceflary to 
connect the chain of evidence, muft have re- 
quired a very critical acquaintaiice with chronology 
and public fa^s : to avoid obvious contradictions,. 
and give an air of plaufible accuracy to pedigrees, 
which, in many cafes, muft have been more 
Ipecious than folid. Z 
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The fame elevation of fentiment, wc may 
alfo obferve, which inlpired thofe high ideas of 
fuperior birth, led naturally to a wi(h for future 
fame. To add to the glory of* a family line was 
a favourite object. Hiftorians and poets were, 
of confequence, often m the train of a fuccefs- 
ful conqueror. They were witnefles of the events 
they were to deliver down to future times ; and 
they were neither expefted to exagerate nor in- 
vent. The riches and honours conferred there- 
fore on men of genius, has nothing funilar in 
our weftern world : whilft the freedom of their 
ftridureSy and the manlinefs of their moral leflbns, 
will hardly be conceived by thofe who have been 
accuftomed to annex to Eaftern minds the feelings 
alone of fervility and terror. We have, in confe- 
quence, particular hiftories, not only of almofl every 
Eaftern Dynafty, and of every diftinguifhed prince, 
but of the principal countries and cities of Afia ; 
moft of them written with iuch an apparent ad- 
herence to truth and impartiality, that they are 
almoft conftantly preferred to European writers 
by our OKxlern hiftorians of the Cruxades and 
and other Eaftern events of the middle ages. 
The royal and noble authors of Afia are, at the 
fanie time, numberleis : a catalogue alone would 
611 a volume, I flijall here only take notitie of 
the Vizir Nezam ul mulky as a Imall manufcript 
of that great man's will furnifh me with feveral 
curipus fails relative to Eaftern manners. Nezam 
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rofe from a private ftation in the eleventh century, 
to be Vizir to the Sultan Alp Arflan and his fbn 
Malekftiah Jelaleddin ; which high office he held 
till near ninety years of age ; when he was ftab- 
bed by a Batanift, one of the fubjeds of the 
Old Man of the Mountain ; whilft he was read- 
ing a petition which the afTaflin had prefented* 
This Vizir was one of the moft extraordinary 
men of any age or country. He was a complea 
ftatefman and a confummate general. He was 
learned : and a moft munificent patron of learii- 
ing. He founded and endowed many feminaries 
of fcience, but particularly a noble college at 
Baghdad. His palace was ever open to men of 
genius ; many of whom enjoyed great penfions 
from his privy purfe. They looked upon them- 
felves as his fubjefts and children, and ufuaUy 
attended their benefactor, on great folemnities^ 
from every quarter of the empire. I 

From the foregoing obfervations, which might 
be fwelled by many authorities, I apprehend it 
will appear fufiicieatly evident, that the Perfian^ 
and other Afiatks have been remarkably attentive 
to the annais-of their country : that their mate- 
rials for ancient hiftory are upon a footing of re- 
fpe6t not inferior to thofe of more Weftern na- 
tions: that their traditions are upon a ground 
fuHy as fubftantial as thofe of the Greeks, the 
Egyptians, and other people of high antiquity : 
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aiid that the ambitibn of royal and noble defcenf ^ 
more conlpicuous in Afia than even in the more 
weftern regions, muft have been produftive of 
much refearch, and opened uncommon channels 
for genealogical and hiftorical inveftigation. -r-^ 
When we ftrengtheh this chain of fafts and 
probabilities, by confidering how high in favour 
phyficians and other learned Greeks were at the 
courts of almoft every Mohammedan prince ; 
when we confider the number of merchants and 
other travellers in perpetual motion between the 
Eaft and Weft ; when we confider the . frequent 
embaffics ; the alliances by marriage ; the fami- 
liarity of converfation, which appears to have been 
iupported with an eafe wherein interpreters had 
evidently no concern : and when we add to the 
whole, the fingular attachment of the princes of 
the Eaft to almoft every Ipecies . of learning, 
whilft Conftantinople was the theatre of every 
barbarity that could degrade human nature : the 
prefumption is much ftronger, that the Afiatics 
fpoke Greek, than that the Grecians fpoke Ara- 
bic or Perfian. As every ground of reaibn ieems 
to lead us therefore to conclude, that the Greek 
tongue was, for many centuries, known in the 
Eaft, nearly as well perhaps as it now is in Eu- 
rope ; we muft extinguifh all curiofity in man, 
and contradict every chara£l:eriftic dilpofition of 
human nature, if we fuppofe that the Grecian 
accounts of Ancient Afia ftiould have remained^ 
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for (o many ages, wholly unknown ,to the men 
of erudition, who wrote ; or the men of rank, 
who patronized them. Hiftory is one of the 
firft obje<9:8 which engages the attention, when 
dipping into a foreign tongue. Sovereigns and 
minifters of ftate muft ever, above all men, be 
intereftcd in knowing what ftrangers fay relative 
to their own or neighbouring kingdoms. The 
Khalif Almamoun^ in particular, was a prince of 
extenfive erudition, and unbounded curiofity. He 
could not well be indifferent with regard to what 
the ancients might fay relative to Babylonia, his 
royal residence and feat of government. He had 
ordered, without reftri<5lion, a general coUeftion 
of Greek authors to be made for the purpofe of 
tf anflation ; and it is impoilible to fuppofe that Hif- 
torians could be excepted. They mjaft have been 
fubmitted, amongfl: the reft, to the review of the 
learned : their fubjeft would naturally be report- 
ed to the Khalif; and if not tranflated, it could 
apparently arife only from the confideration, that 
their hiftory of thofe countries feemcd merely 
the Tale of a Tub ferioufly told ; and by no 
means agreeable to the belief either of the ab- 
origines of the country, or of the ingenious men 
of all nations, who, from every quarter of the 
empire, flocked to Baghdad, as the centre of 
magnificence and fciencc. When we refleA then, 
that the Mohammedan writers have paid no re- 
gard to the .Grecian hiftories : that they hav« 
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given us fafts of a very different complexion : 
that no hiftorian will ever prefume to publifh 
annals of his own country, totally diilimilar to 
the great lines of anceftorial atchievement, which . 
muft ever remain ftrongly impreffed upon the 
minds of a people; and that thofe hiflories of 
Perfia are confidered as genuine by the Afiatics. 
in general : no obfervation on the manners of 
mankind can juftify a total difregard to them ^ 
though diflbnant to the relations which we have 
hitherto been accuftomed to receive. Modern 
compilers of Ancient Hiftory may wifti indeed to 
conceal their ignorance of the languages and li- 
terature of the Eaft under one general unfup- 
ported affertion, that they are wild, unintereft- 
ing, and obfcure ; but fuch a mode of indifcri- 
minate cenfure can tend only to perpetuate error. 
Truth ought to be fearched for wherever it can 
be found ; and a well authenticated faft, if told 
by a Perfian, an Arab, or a Chinefe, fhould re- 
move an improbability, though adorned with alt 
the eloquence of Greece or Rome. ^ 

I T will not be conceived,, however, that l 
wifh any ancient ftory exploded but upon grounds 
of obvious propriety. A free and candid invef- 
tigation is all that is propofed. Even the mof^ 
impoflible and moft abfurd of the Grecian and 
Roman fables may keep their ground, till more 
rational and well fupported fadts appear to fill 



tlieir room. Any thing is better than a vacuum* 
Geographers of unknown regions, according to 
the poet, place in their maps '* Elephants inftead 
** of towns :" and there can be no harm in allow- 
ing the Elephantine legends of Old Greece ftill 
to amufe our leifure hours : but if a town is at 
length difcovered, the Elephant fhould furely 
change his ftation. Semiramisj the Argonauts^ 
Sejbftris, and half the marvellous tales of ear- 
ly times, are all Elephants : but as they would 
leave a mighty blank in thofe high ages of fable, 
they may ftill continue to fill their refpeftive 
niches ; like Bacchus, and Venus, and Hercules, 
and Ceres : but I cannot help thinking, that it 
is refining rather too much upon the credulity of 
toan, to fix, like the great Newton, the precife 
epochas of thofe Pagan Gods and Heroes 5 by 
introducing even eclipfes, and other aftronomical 
obfervations, to demonftrate the eras and adven- 
tures of beings, whofe exiftence ftands upon a 
ground by no means more fubftantial than the 
Garagantua of Rablais, or the Brobdiggnaggs of 
Lemuel Gulliver. *' I do not pretend, fays. Sir 
** Ifaac, (in the eighth page of his Chronology)^ 
*^ to be exaa to a year : there may be errors of 
** five or ten years, and fometimes twenty, and not 
♦* much above." This publication, indeed, bearing 
the iiame of the immortal Newton, though highly 
built upon by fubfequent chronologers, is fo un- 
fpeakably inferior to that great man's other works, 
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that I am almoft unwilling to believe it's authen- 
ticity; and can hardly be perfuaded he ever 
would have published it himfelf. The materials 
of which it is compofed were probably mere 
memoranda, committed to paper in the intervals of 
relaxation from more abftradted ftudies. He could 
not but perceive contradidtions and impoflibili- 
ties in the ancient hiftorians, and in the fyftems- 
of thofe who had framed chronologies from their 
data. Something he might have meditated, ainl 
fomething we might have had, of authority fimi-i 
kr to his highbr demonftrations 5 had he lived to 
havfe fent it into the world, completely confider- 
^d, and finifhed with that penetrating difcern- 
tnent, which. 6> remarkably diilinguifhed his phi- 
lofophical inveftigations. But this remains to be 
regreted. Pofthumous publications are always to 
befufpedled; and many a great man's fame has 
felt moft cruel ftabs from the avidity of the public 
for even the gleanings of fuperior genius, and the 
undifeerning zeal of fome furviving friends. * 

Le T us now take a flight view of the confiftency 
-of the Greek writers, and the more modern chro-» 
nologers, with regard to a few of the famous per- 
fonages and-^events of antiquity, and then can- 
didly determine the juftice of their claim to un- 
liniited belief and authority. — Queen Semiramisp 
according to Ctefias, lived about 2280 Before 
Chrift: Helvicus . fays 2248: Syncellus 2177: 
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Petavius 2060: Eufebius 1984: Dr. Jackfon 
1964: Archbifhop Uflier 1215, Philobiblius 
(from Sanconiathon) 1200: Sir Ifaac Newton 760: 
Herodotus 713: and D'Herbelot, fuppofing her 
to have been the Perfian queen Homai, grand- 
mother to Darab 11. ( Darius Codomannus ), 
brings her down within four hundred years of 
our era. Diodorus, Strabo, Suidas, Arrian, and 
others^ differ alfo in various degrees^ whilft the ac- 
tions they afcribe to her are as monftrous and impof- 
fible^ as the difagreement of their reipeftive eras. * 

The Argonautic Expedition has, by many 
learned men, been confidered as a fa£t fo un- 
queftionable, that it has become a kind of grand 
era for afcertaining the more doubtful dates of 
many fubfequent events. Sir Ifaac Newton, by 
calculations of the retrograde motion of the Equi- 
noAial and Solftitial points, called the Colures, 
from their fuppofed place then, till the year 1690, 
fixes this expedition about the year 937 B. C. 
grounded chiefly upon a fuppofition, that the 
Greek Sphere was invented by two of the Argo- 
nauts Chiran and Mufaus ; who delineated the 
expedition, under the name of the Argo, amongft 
the Alkerifms. But this feems to be a funda- 
mental error into which this great man has fallen, 
even in his own line. Canopus, the chief ftar 
of Argo, is only 37 degrees from the foutb pole : 
the greateft part of the conftellation is ftill nearer 
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to it. The courfe of the fuppofed voyage from 
Greece to Colchis lies between 39 and 45 degrees 
of north latitude. A few only of the lefler ftars 
can poffibly be feen in the whole track : whilft 
thofe of the firft magnitude, and which alone 
are deferv^ng of notice in every aftronomical ob- 
fervation, are, in thofe parts, totally invifible. 
But had this fphere been conftrud:ed by the Ar- 
gonauts ; and had they wifhed to cpmrnemorate 
the enterprize by placing their Ihip amongft the 
'ftars j they muft apparently have chofen a con- 
ftellation which was confpicuous in Greece ; and 
not one, the vifible ftars of which were too mi- 
nute to attradl attention, or to be of the leaft ufe 
in the diredlion of their navigation. But in fa<5t 
the very foundation of this aftronomical queftion 
has no bafis : we have no demonftration of the 
era of Chiron and Mufaeus, or even of their ex- 
iftence. The invention of the fphere, rude as it 
confefledly was, and by no means a folid ground 
for exad: calculation, is at the fame time afligned 
tQ many who were not Argonauts : and their pre- 
tcnfions feem equally fubftantial. Diodorus a- 
fcribes it to Atlas ; fome attribute it to Palame- 
des; others to Nauficaa, the daughter of king 
Alcinous ; and many deny it to have betn even 
.of Grecian origin, but to have come from Egypt. 
Granting therefore that the equinoxial colure 
actually paffed through the middle of Aries, when 
that fphere was conftrufted, no argument cai) 
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poffibly be drawn from thence to fix the Argo- 
nautic expedition, any more than the building of 
the pyramids, till it has been previoufly fhown 
that the Argonauts were the inventors. ^ 

Let us next confider the Argonauts in point 
of number, their courfe, their atchievements, 
and the time employed in the expedition. Fifty ^ 
one is the higheft amount : fome make them only 
forty-four. Yet thefe heroes, befides many other 
important feats, attack Laomedon and take Troy; 
they build cities and temples in various diftant 
countries, which half a million could neither 
have ere<fted nor peopled ; and return to Greece 
in four months^ or, according to fome, in two. 
The courfe they fteer is equally full of contra- 
diction. On their return from Colchis, they 
found, it is faid, ^tes, the king of that country, 
whofe fleece and daughter they had ftolen, pre- 
pared with a fleet to difpute their paflSige through 
the Boiphorus of Thrace. Declining an engage- 
ment, they ftruck acrofs the Euxine, and failed 
up the Danube, the Don, or fome other river, 
through Northern Europe, into the Baltic ; and 
thence returned, by the Mediterranean, to Greece. 
Some conduct them from the Danube to the Po 
or the Rhone ; and others, by the fouthern ocean, 
through Lybia. Another clafs traces them over 
the great continent of Afia into the Indian ocean, 
the Red Sea, and the Nile ; dragging their Argo 
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all the way over mountains, or carrying it oa 
their fhoulders, where they could not conveni^ 
ently fail. It is unneceflary to dwell upon the 
more minute deviations. Some make Hercules 
the commander, others infift for Jafon ; and even 
the place of deftination is varied from Colchis on 
the Euxine, to the extremity of the Indian coaft, 
Diodorus, to give the whole an air of probability^ 
contradifts, in many refped:s, every prior account, 
and makes them return through the Hellcfpont i 
leaving all their famous buildings, to which he 
himfelf, neverthelefs, frequently alludes, to be 
reconciled to an agreement with^this route by the 
reader or any fubfequent hiftorian. It would be 
endlefs to enlarge upon the various impoflibilities 
of this celebrated enterprize : and indeed the ac- 
counts given by Diodorus, Strabo, and other 
later writers, were there no other inconfiftency, 
feem at once to be a compleat refutation of the 
whole. They faw the incongruity of their pre- 
deceffors : abfurdities aad contradidlions in al-t 
moll every line could not well efcape their 
penetration. They went therefore upon a diffe- 
rent plan. They took part of one, part <^ 
another, threw in conjefture with a liberal hand;: 
and formed from the whole an hypothefis, which 
might give an author fome flight air at leaft qf 
confiftency with himfelf. Their tales are nMfffr 
plaufible i yet ftill they are but tales : we caanot 
call them fads. Such however has beea the fyf- 
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tcm apparently adopted by every fubfequent chro- 
nologcr and compiler. Diodorus appears to have 
been the model. We have, in confequence, an- 
cient events, not as they really happened, but as 
it was thought they fliould have happened. In 
their hands early hiftory has acquired, in fome 
refpeSs, the fuperficial appearance of probability; 
bat as much may be faid for Pharamond or Caf- 
fandra; and Oroondates, Arfaces, and the Fair 
Barfina, may throw in their claim to be realized^ 
with equal pretcnfions to reafon as Hercules, Ja- 
fon, or Medea. * 

To launch upon the ocean of chronology would 
require a fcparate and an extenfive treatife. . It 
may only be proper here to obferve, that all the 
eminent men in this line have fplft upon the 
Rock of Syftem. A favourite hypofhefis being 
once adopted, they bend every tbitig to a co-inci- 
dence* Sir John Marfham and Sir Ifaac Newton, 
for example, fancy a fimilitude between Shipac 
king of Egypt and Sefsftris, whofe being and pe- 
riod of exigence i« as doubtful, as Semiramis. 
The fabuloias Sefoftris conquered half the world ; 
but the Shiihac of Scripture only plundered Je- 
roiakm and returned. All the refcmblance that 
can h6 diCcerned is, that they are both faid to 
have been kings of Egypt ; and that they had 
both great armies : yet to force them into a point 
• of.<;oi!rtaift, Sefoftris is brought xiown fome hun- 
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idreds of years from the ftation where ancient hif- 
jtorians had placed him ; and circumftances totally 
diilimilar are racked into a mof): unfatisfa<5tQry 
proof of their finnilitude. But, with lefs violence, 
Charlemagne aud Louis XIV, might be made this 
fame perfon. They were both kings of France ; 
both were powerful princes ; and both poffeffed, 
to a very high degree, the thirft of extenfivc con- 
queft, and the confequent luxury of making man- 
kind wretched • ^ 

4 

But the endeavours of commentators to re- 
concile all the events of ancient times to the hif- 
tory of the Greeks, have by no means been con- 
fined to pagan annals. The chronology of the 
Sacred Writings has, in many points, without 
the appearance of neceffity, been forced into an 
analogy with their imaginary eras : in confe- 
quence of which, a variety of anachronifms have 
been introduced, which are in dired: oppofition 
to the Hijiorical Books of Scripture^ to the Jewijh 
Chroniclesy to Jofepbus^ and to all obfervation on 
the longevity of man. I fllall attempt to clear 
up one event, fubmitting, with much deference, 
the folidity of my conjeftures to men of deeper 
refearch and fuperior abilities. The Grecians 
have given us the hiftory of a Perfian King, called 
KtJgof, which we tranflate Cyrus. Ifaiab prophe- 
cies, that a prince named t^ms Corejh will releafe 
the yifze^j" from captivity, and order the rebuild- 
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ing of the temple. To reconcile thcfe two princes^ 
has been confidered as an object of high impor- 
tance; and much learning has been employed to 
embarrafs a much more fimple and fatisfadtory 
chronology. The Jewiih larger chronicle, and 
Jofephus, finifh the building of the temple only 
about thirty-four years before the fall of the Per- 
iian empire : the Samaritan interruptions had 
protradled the completion of the work near twenty 
years : the Macedonian conqueft took place about 
the year 331 ; to which, if we add ^^ fifty-four 
years above-mentioned, the proclamation of Co^ 
rejh muft have been iflued about the year 385. 
But the death of Cyrus is placed, by the concurr 
renceofour chronologers, in 529, or 144 yeara 
before this period : he therefore could not be the 
prince alluded to by Ifaiah. As a confirmation 
of the probability of the Jewifh dates, Jofephus 
mentions expreflly, that Sanballat^ the Samaritan 
governor, who had given fo much interruption 
to the building of the temple, was alive in the 
time of Alexander ; which is expremely po£ible 
by the above chronology : but by the common 
fyftem, he muft then have exceeded 200 years 
years of age. Jaddua was the High Prieft who 
met Alexander on his return from the fiege of 
Tyre, in the year 332. Now by the Sacred 
Writings we find, that Jaddua was the fifth in 
fuccefiign from Jejhtuiy who, together with Z<7- 
robabelp conducted home the captive Jews. This 
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event, if connefted with the Grecian Cyrusy muft 
have been in the year 536, or 204 years before 
the above-mentioned meeting ^ which happened 
in the feventh year of Jadduas priefthood. As 
yejhua was probably advanced in age, when com- 
miffioned with Zorobabel to lead the captive peo- 
ple hovatj feventeen years may be a full allowance 
for his dignity, fubfequent to that period ; which 
X^zvts forty-^five years each to the other four 3 a 
term fer beyond all calculation and probability : 
cfpecially as the Jewifh high priefthood was re- 
markable for a very quick fucceffion. The opi-? 
nion and records of the Jews, when fixing the 
chronology of the l>uilding oi this temple, an 
event which muft have made fo powerful an im- 
preffion upon the minds of the whole nation^ 
ought indeed to have been decifive ^ where * no 
oppofition efpecially was found to the Canonical 
Books. But for no reafon that can apparently 
be difcovered, excepting to force the Corejh of 
JJaiab to be the Cyrus of the Greeks^ have our 
commentators laboured to invcAve a plainer nar- 
rative in darknefs ; and to create with many a 
doubt of the whole, becaufe there appeared irre^ 
concileable contradidions in the parts^ ^ 

As an attachment to the chronology of Greece 
feems to have led therefore to many unneceflary 
liberties with Scripture, it cannot be improper to 
obferve, how far the hiftorians of Afiacorrcipond 
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with the Sacred Writings. Thoie kingdom9^ 
known to us by the names of the Ajfyrians^ Medes^ 
and Babylmiansy appear, from the Eaftern writers^ 
to have formed early one great empire ^ fubjed 
to the kings of Perfia, on a tenure nearly refem- 
bling the feudal iyftem. The principal of thofe 
dependent principalities feems to have been Ba-» 
bylon; which, during the reign of Lohorafbi 
was governed by a prince called NaAocodfiafar^ 
NakbtunaffixTy or Bakhtunajfar ; who is defcribed 
as having puihed his conqucfts far into the Weft : 
and particularly to have over-run Judea^ and 
made captives of the inhabitants. His fon and 
(uGceilbr is painted as a brutal tyrant ; whpfe op- 
pneflion of the Jews drew upon him the refentment 
of Ardefhir Dirazdeft, king of Perfia ; who re- 
moved him from the government, and appointed 
in his room Corejh^ a prince of the blood, grand- 
ion of Lohorafb. The mother of this prince, 
they add, was a Jewefs ; and this they give as 
one reafon for the warmth with which he efpouf- 
ed the caufe of the Ifraelites : to whom he gave 
permiilion to return to Jerufalem, with every en- 
couragement towards the rebuilding of the temple. 
Now let us obferve the chronology, and we fhall 
find a remarkable concurrence. Darab IL is faid, 
by the Perfian hiftorians, to have teigntd fourteen 
years : Darab L twelve; and queen Homai thirty i ' 
whpfe immediate predeceflbr, as before obfervcd, 
was Ardefhir. If we place then the ifluing of 
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the proclamation two years before Ardefliir*^ 
death, this brings it to the year 388, B. C. a 
difference of only three years from the Jewilh 
dates I and of fmall confequence in fuch remote 
tranfadtions. Ardefhir reigned long : let us fup-' 
pofe thirty-eight years before the proclamation of 
Corejh ; add about thirty more for the rergn of 
KilGbtafb 5 and the commencement oi tht Seventy 
years captivity will be placed in the end of the 
reign of Lohorafb, by whofe orders Nabocodnaflar, 
as before obferved, conquered Syria, Paleftine, and 
other Weftern diftridls. ^ 

The great lines co-inciding thus, in a manner 
{o Angular, I fhall proceed to obfervations on the 
feeming difagreement of fome inferior points. 
It appears evident, both from Daniel and the Per- 
fian hiftorians, that Corejh or Cyrus adted a fubor- 
dinate part in the taking of Babylon ; the name 
of his fuperior being, according, to the Sacred 
Writers, Darius the Mede y but, according to the 
Perfians, Ardejioir or Bahaman. No etymolo- 
gical ingenuity, it is certain, can difcover a re- 
femblance between thofe names : but that does 
not feem to be of the fmalleft confequence. The 
great rock, as obferved above, upon which our 
chronologers have uniformly fplit, is an attention 
to the fancied fimilitude of names ; and to this 
they have often facrificcd every confiftericy of faft. 
But nothing can offer a more unfubflantial bafis; 
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It has been long a cuftom in the Eaft for the 
reigning fovereign to give his fon fome impor- 
tant government, with the title of king ; and 
this name he generally changed when he fuc- 
ceeded to his father. The fon and fucceflbr of 
Shapor II. in the fourth century, was called Ker- 
manjfjabj and by our writers Carmafaty but when 
he mounted the throne of Perfia he affumed 
the name of Baharam. Jengiz Khan, in the 
early part of life, was called Temujin. Many of 
the Great Moguls have bore different names be* 
fore their acceffion. Similar inftanccs are innume- 
rable. It was even common in Greece : Plato 
was originally named Arifto. That an altera- 
tion of names prevailed greatly in old times, we 
have remarkable proofs in the Paralipomena books 
of Scripture. When EJiher was feledled amongft 
other virgins for the royal choice, her former 
name Hadajfah was dropt ; and a new one gfven 
to her, fignifying, in Perfian A fiar. When 
Daniely Hananiah^ MiJhaeU and Azariah, were 
chofen to attend the king, their names were 
changed to Belte/hezzar^ Shadrachj Mejlmch^ and 
Abednego. All nations, we may alfo obferve, 
have had a greater or lefs partiality for metony- 
mical and metaphorical allufions: and many per- 
ibnages have been often defcribed by fome pecu- 
liar attribute, or title, which was perfectly well 
under flood by thofe to whom the fpeech or writing" 
was addreffed, tho' by no means obvious to others 
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without a key. In ithe Sacred Wrilings, a hiftory 
of the Perfian empire is not intended : fuch points 
only are touched upon, as are conned:ed with the 
annals of the Jews : to be intelligible to the cho- 
fen people is all that was propofed : the name^ 
the title, or the epithet of the fovereign of Per- 
fia, which was moft familiar to them^ was con* 
fequently chofen : and whether it was the Kingj 
the Great Kingj Darius^ or any correfponding 
denomination, it was certainly a point of no im- 
portance, whilfl: they all were perfeftly under- 
llood. Dara, as obferved before, (ignifies, ia 
Perfian, a Great King j and the addition of Me-- 
dian might fimply denote that his chief refidence 
was in that country. The different Perfian mo- 
narchs of the Kaianian dynafty, had a partiality 
for different cities in their extenfive empire. Lo- 
horasb was fo remarkably fond oi Balkh in Kho- 
rafTan, that he is often called Balkbi. His fuc- 
ceflTor Kifhtasb gave the preference to IJhkhar or 
Perfepolis. Bahaman might have lived occafio- 
nally in Media j and poflibly have marched from 
thence, attended by Corejhy on the expedition 
againft Babylon. Queen Homiai was particularly 
attached to Perfepolis ; where the Afiatic hiflori- 
ans fay fhe built thos celebrated palace which they 
name Chehelminar, afterwards deflroyed by Alex- 
ander: and, as this became the favourite abode of 
her fuccefTors till the Macedonian conqueft, we 
accordingly find that every fubfequent events men* 
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tiGoed iti the Sacrad WritingSy is referred to thd 
tiaic of Durku tbi Pttfian ; tho' comprehending 
a period i^r beyond tl^ r^dgti of that prince : a 
circamftsmce \diidi ha& induced Sir I&ac Newton 
to fiippofe D^^irtK^ the Perjkn to inctode Dariui 
N^tbus aa: well as Darks Ctd^mOfiHUs : a theory 
by tio tnckns fittisfatAofy, as it will not aceonnt for 
the iUeoce of Scripture with regard tp the inter- 
medicoe princes^ Arta:i£erxes Mfkmtm^ Artaxerxes 
Oibus^ iskA jircgm. The whole endeavours of 
ibe icviied^ indeed^ to reco!Krile the Petjimt Kin^i 
6fScriptur4 to the Perfian Kings df tie Greeks i 
appear oniy to be productive <^ eAab&rr^ment : 
but if the thec^ now propoM is found to be 
fxStf Of coiiiideriag vMSay of the SiStip^e names 
af mtrt loyal titks, it will CorrdpOnd perfe^ly 
with tl» fvblime figurative language of the Sa^^ 
crcd Writersy and pave ih* way for removing fe-^ 
verai'pdr{4exing di^cuhiea. The oilly BabyloAiih 
and Perfian pinces found in the l^bk are Nehu^ 
fboibtexzar^ B>vii Mer^dacbt Baijhaz»ar, Abajke^ 
rusf Darius the Medt^ Catejlh ^uul Darius thi 
Perfian : jfrfakerxes is alfo mentic^ied in Nebe^ 
nmk. t\» firft Babylonifli pri^ice cqrreQ>ondd 
eiaN^y in meats era^ and aiftions with the Per-- 
ibtt hiftorianis. TM nei^t two are not named 
by them ^ being onfy iit general coAfidered ad 
gw^xty&a or feudisrtM'y princes uBder the Great 
King 1 ttbd the oih^rs> I apprehend, are fimply 
^ithefiir given indfforitokately to any of thtf 
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Perfian monar^hs, ]ik& Cafar or C^wr in Europe* 
Ahafuerus or Achafueru^ has, ia particular, been 
the fubjcdt of much etymological inveftigation. 
Sir Ifaac Newton, by inadvertency, makes him,, 
in one place, . .to heCyaxares, and, in:^. another,. 
Xerxes. Arcbbifliop Ufher fuppofes ham to be^ 
Darius Hyjiafpes > Scaliger, Xerxes ; Jofephus, 
the Septuagint, and Dr. Hyde, Arfaxerxes hon^ 
gimanus. P^pw each of thefe conje<3:ure5 contra* 
di(fts the other ; and none of them corincide with 
the common chronology of the Bible, ..excepting 
Ufher. Four different princes are named > and 
a range is taken of 187 years : the rei^n of.the 
firll:, according to Newton, commencing 6 1 1 
years, and the laft dying 424, B. C* .As fuch 
difagreement^ amongil our moil leaned men, 
£how clearly that the bafis muft be wrong, there 
can be no impropriety in adding one conjecture 
inore 5 which is, That Ahafuerus^ like Darius^ 
is not the naQie of any individual p«nce, but a 
title ; and probably derived,by a very iimple Perfian 
•tymology, ff pm Cbofrti ; which fignifies a Great 
King. C&ofru or Kai Cbofru was the third prince 
of the Kaianian dynafty ; whofe fuccefsful waris 
againil the .Turanians or Scythians, the old he-^ 
Tcditary ?9,(?mies of Peyfia, had greatly extended 
and firmly eftablifhed the empire. His reputa-^ 
tion was high m Alia : he was almoft adored < by 
his fubjedts, and by after-generations. Thetumes 
of diftinguiihed men iii the Eaft^ have frequently 
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been affumed as thlesfby Aicceeding priiices ; ancj 
they have tbcen often given to them ;by foreign 
nations,, whether they affumed them or not. 
Mahy^.kings of the Afhfeanian and Safianian dy- 
nafties bone the name oC.^his ancient Perfian mo^ 
narch, by way of adjun(9: or furname, as Chofru 
Parviz,] <x*dCAo/ru Nujhirvan -, and the Rpmans 
gave the.fiame oiCofroes tq almofl every fovereign 
pf therS^anian face. iThat foreign^-s might, ili 
older ^qpies^^ have dond the fame with refpedt to 
the Kaianiaj^: princes, is .entirely confiftent with 
probability : and upon this ground We (hall ob- 
viate another difficulty; with regard tQ Ahafuerus^ 
which ifeems difficult to be reconciled on other 
principle?:;, and. furniflies, at the fame time, a 
ftrong prefiimptive argument in fupport of the 
prefent theory. We find an Ahafuerus in EJiher^ 
and an Ahafuerus in Ezra. Now according to 
the common Scripture and Greek chronology, 
thcfe cannpt be the fame individual prince. The 
marrisq^e of the firft with Efthcr is placed about 
the year 51.5, B, C. Cyrus^ as before obferved, 
died in 529, and Darius HyJiaJpM^ fucceeding 
Smerdis Magus in 521, reigned till. 485. But 
in Ezra Wpfind thejijcceffion to be Cyrus^ Da^ 
riusy and Ahafuerus. This laft prince muft have 
reigned therefore ?£ttT Darius, ndt. .earlier than 
48 5 ; and could not rei^n likewife, cotemporary 
with him, in 515. Should the adyocates for 
archbifliop Ufher's idea even infift> that, not-* 
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Wiihilandiiig this pafidge, there vi»8 ftiU but c»0 
Ahafueruf ; ^nd that AJbiffiisrup was farms'*, Ua 
the fake of argument it might be gmtited> wilfe-» 
out weakc&ing the hypotKefts s ais it ^ooid thea 
demonftrate^ that the fame prtnoe is calkd ii^^e 
Bible both Dams tfid Abajkerm ; and t&at they 
were con&quently both r6yal titlesy anid iiidifcit<^ 
fntnately ufed. It may perhaps be fidd» that if 
thefc were roy^ titles^ the prefixing of Mikcb^ 
or any fimikr word implying a ibvereign, at King 
Darius^ ox l^ng Abafilerus^ would be a ttutolo^ 
gical redundancy. Bm that would be an ob^ 
je£tion of no wejght> nothing being more com^ 
Inon in the Baft : a famous prince in the eleventk 
tentury, amongft many inftances^ being called 
Sukim Makk Shahy which Hteratiy figni^s King 
King King. » . 

Th& apparent conclufions to be drs/wn^ f root 
from the preceding obiervation«, are. That the^ 
Greeks and Romans, in their ancient h^ories^ 
e^ecially of di^s»it ti^untries^ are often wrong i 
landy in genen^ liable to fufpicion : That tl^ 
accounts of the Eaft, as well with r^aid to 
manners^ as hi^ric fads» are inconfiftent with 
the Afiatic authors ; irreconcileable witib Scrips 
ture ; contradi^ory in themfelves ^ and often 
impoiiUe in nature : That as the later writers^ 
Dkdorus, Strabo^ Platarcb^ are often in com- 
pkat oppofition to the earlier yftorians^ and con^ 
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pbki ef the repugnances with which they are 
wcry where perplexed^ nolhiDg can more ilrongr 
If jK>tnt to a fiuklamental error : That modern 
$:hroaologer»9 cotpmentators> and compilers of 
AncidEit Hiftory^ differ Ukewife greatly in opi^ 
iUeQH ; Supporting frequently their fyftems by 
j^^ta <^ a axoik doubtful cpmplex]on» and re-^ 
je6tiflg others of a far more probable appearance t 
TbAt a reiemblanc^ of names is often preferred 
to a coofiftedcy in fads : That the inventions of 
fvperftttioa. Or the ii^ons of poets^ are c^tea 
Jfie^w^ as real evetits i and the filnoe priticsd ac^ 
curaey eisployed in fiixing the early epochs of 
imag^ary beingS) as ib refolving the moft ration 
^ ft«tbs of ffichre anthetMrtc times;. That fuch 
being the iweeM^in bafis of Ancioit Story^ not 
materials ought to be defpifed : That the Periian 
lilid Arabian h)(t(Hriang are iatitkd to attentfont 
HI whatever ]:!eg)trds their own countries ; their 
relations being gfdimded at leaft on national be* 
Uef i and national belief never originating without; 
fosAe £w]idatio6 : Thiat the mere priority in 
tif&c oi the WeAern to the Eaftern writers^ when 
fmfdppof tSd hjf drcumi^aiices of higher ievidence» 
ihould give no pceierence in regard to authority: 
MW ^p^n t^ &me principles, we might rank a 
(d^ar hahtt PbU^cbi a H%tr de Bevcden be^ 
Uac Ihmei or a Gregory of l^wrs before De 
T'huvTh^ wt nMy ptrcave fome ftrong linea 
of troth in the Et^era hiftoriuis^ from their 
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concurrence with the Bible, in the few f*aAi 
mentioned above : whilft even their filencc on 
fome heads, with their flight variation in others, 
furnifh high prefumption of their authenticity : 
for had they been exactly in conformity with 
the Scripture, we fhould naturally have con- 
cluded, that their materials had been borrowed 
from thence ; and confidered them merely in the 
light of tranflations. But the manner in vvhich 
they are told (hows, that the great lines were in- 
dependently known in Perfia ; and that the dif- 
ference is dmply what might have been cxpeded 
between Sacred Writers, who had every oppor- 
tunity of information ; and the annalifts of an- 
other country, who neither had fuch advantages, 
nor were fo deeply interefted in the events. ^ 

The ufefulncfs of the Arabic language, in 
the illuftration of Scripture, has indeed long been 
generally acknowledged ; whilft the Perfian, lit- 
tle ftudied by the learned, has hardly ever been 
confidered »s an auxiliary in this important point. 
Yet when we refledt upon the intimate connec- 
tion of a great part of the hiftory of the Jews 
with that of Perfia, it is difficult to account for 
this lingular inattention upon any ground, but the 
fuppofition. That the old dialedt of Perfia is loft; 
and that the modern can give no affiftance in re- 
mote enquiries. But this, as I have before ob- 
iervcd, feems to be a furmife, unfupportcd bjr 
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the Ilightefl authority : the pure PcrCan now iti 
ufe being evidently of very high antiquity; and 
apparently the chief language in which any thing 
Perfian, worth prefervation or recovery, has been 
written by the ancient natives : however it may 
have been di(guifed under a variety of perplex- 
ing ckarz&cvs, which few have given themfelves 
che trouble to confiderwith attention. Should the 
Arabic and Perfian languages ever become there- 
fore, like the Greek and Latin, objedls of gene- 
ral education ; and learned men, freed from the 
fetters of prejudice, be once brought to fuppofe, 
that Grecian and Roman information tmy Jbme^ 
times be affifted or corrected by a judicious ftudy 
of Eaftera authors, many difcoveries mud evident- 
ly be expected ; which may furnifh a variety of 
ufeful clues to the dark labyrinths of Ancient 
Mythology, Hiftory, and Manners, * 

Amongst other learned men who, apparently 
from an idea of their modern date, have difputed 
the utility of the Arabic and Perfian languages, 
in the inveftigation of remote antiquity, is the 
ijigenious author of A New Syjiem or Analyjis of 
Ancient Mythology ; a work in which the novel 
ingenuity of the Analytic Syftem; the penetra- 
tion and judgment difplayed in the refutation of 
vulgar mofs ; with the new and informing light 
in whi<^h he has placed a variety of ancient fa£ts ; 
leav^ the l^rned world only to regret, that thi; 
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clajQic^l writer had not, to his fingiiJaf koQWlelgf 
in Greek and Ron^an Utef ature, ^ddcid (oms tiacr 
Itttre of the laogu^tges and learning qf thp £<^> 
As there appears;^ hqweverj tQ be m\ impP9p^kt]r 
in any perfon's condeoining what he oovf^^EsA^ 
ly does not underftaodj and as Uiii k^ffifid gear 
tleman has attacked a pcovii|ce« which I ^cdM^eii^ 
it to be my duty tQ de^^odii { ih^i ^tyA/^y^w to 
remove fbme of the prejudifce9 whidh he amy 
have created : as the errors of 9 writer fif uor 
common abilities^ who haci laid 4owa c^dona for 
future hiilory^ m«¥ have a n^ore dan|[eiQus tear 
dency than die ipiftakes of inferior mesb wlutfit 
few re»df awd ftiW feww f<^Qw, * 

T«E chief pwntSj wWch Mr. Bryaxit 
fl^eans to cftabli(h# arc^ Pirfi, The ^olveriidity 
6f the deluge from getitjAe avithorities^ &em9dfym 
The migration^ after the Babel difperfion^ of a 
people whom h^ calls Cittkite^ <Hr Anwrnm^ the 
defcendaats of C6^ the fon of JS^^ TbinO^^ 
The Arkite cer^monialsj with the geiieral weti^ 
ihip pf the S4in and Firf» 9s introduced by thofii 
|peq)le iota the dif&rent gpuHitfies wh^re thc^ 
cftsbliihed cpio^iies, ' 

T^pw gT<}»t lin?i^ o»f leariif4 «i«Hor obfbrra. 
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Ddhigc; md The proof t diey everjrtviiQre k/i 
fif tfacir idelatrcHMi worfhip of the 8im and Fire; 
Witk regard to tke fitft gnat events i (hall only 
dbfBffHtf in geaeraU that the departing from ^e 
S^md Wfitiftga^ to prave the deftm^ion of 
mvcdGftOfil hy Pagan aothbriti^^ how^ever laudabk 
ibfimt^n^mx, fbcmsfirft to ihake to the foundations 
the irenerable fabrick^ and then to prop it with t 
baUniih« For^ vviiere recourfe is had to feeble and 
imperfedb evidence, a caufe muft ever be hurt in 
proportioa to its £ulure. Yet, as if truth wanted 
the aid of 6<^od, innumerable have been the at* 
tempts of the kamed to eftab)i0i, by forced and 
unnatuia) conibrudioiiy a conformity between the 
early hiftory of the Hebrews and tJie later fableft 
ef Orooce, Egypt^ and other ancient nations* 
Ftom the fn^ments of Berofos, Abydenus, San^ 
cottiathon, Manetho, and other reftiote fablers^ 
any thing, ajid every thing, may indeed be drawn# 
«^h a Harely imagination can fiaggeft j but the 
vioiidi^ up of fjach ftninge materials into any 
gigcmwftance defcriptivc of Noah's deiage, ihews 
a warmdi of fancy highlyprepared for the receptiofi 
of every thia^ marvelious^ whilft, giving them all 
their ii(moft force, tbey prove, at lad, ppeci&ly 
fMlm^ : fior ii^;emoii8 men, if reiblvod to ap^ 
ply to profane materials in iupport of Scripturei 
ought to go to mountainous difbifts, and to 
oountriei far remDved ftota (2ie po$bility of na* 
IVf d| Imjvdatioiie : ihey. iQught (o cqofider Hih- 
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cloflan, and other . quarters of the wcarld, where 
they pofiti vely . refufe to ' believe this important 
era. Teftimonies from fuch regions would be 
far more concluiive than hundreds of volumes 
from Egypt and Chaldea.^ ' The periodical over- 
flowings of the Nile, it is eafy to imagine, might 
have proved fatal to the iirft inhabitants of Egypt, 
till experience had taught them to guard againJR: 
its inundations ; whilft the terror naturally filling 
the minds .of rude meuy who, with difficulty, 
had efcaped a deluge in. which their dearefl 
friends had perifhed, might eafily give rife to 
ten times njiorc fuperftitious rites than ever in- 
veftigation has difcovered< in ancient Egypt. The 
fame arguments will hold with equal force, in 
regard to: the ftill darker glimmerings from Ba- 
bylonia; where mounds, canals, and all the ef- 
forts of the ruling powers for thoufenda of years, 
have not been able to prevent the fudden defolation 
which the Euphrates and Tigris have often fpread 
around. To advance, in ihort,. as proofs of an 
univerfal deluge, fuch ceremonies as the procef- 
cefEons of Egyptian priefts, with a boat and a 
ftrange figure, appears to be equally unfatisfadtory,; 
fts the den^onftratiqn of a general deftrut^ion by fire 
would have been, from :ob&rvations on the envi^. 
tons of Mounts Vcfuvius or ^tna. "^ 

■ ■ . ■ . ■ .. • ... > 

The next! point, in. relation to the Cuthiteor 
Amoaian worfhip of the Sun and Fire^^ lihall 
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cohiider^ with more attention ; as the ftrbngeft 
arguments feem naturally to fpring from the 
fubjeAy^ to demonftrate the ufcfulncfs of the Ara^ 
bic and the Perfian languages^ in relation to the 
hiftory and mythology of ancient times; andfhow 
convincingly, at the fame time, that the moft in-* 
timate acquaintance with the literature of Greece 
and Rome will lead the greateft critical acumen 
but a little way without fuch affiftance. To 
make the fubfequent t)bfervations more rntelli^ 
gible, it will be proper to give two extrads froni 
the learned author's preface, which will fulljr 
(how the ground-work of his ingenious hypo* 
ihefis. ** It is neceflary for me to acquaint the 
reader, that the wonderful people, to whom 
*' I allude, were the defcendants of Chus ; and 
" called Cuthites and Cufeans. They ftood their 
** ground at the general migration of families: 
*^ but were at laft fcattered over the face of the 
earth. They were the firft apoftates from the 
truth; yet great in worldly wifiiom. They 
introduced, wherever they came, many ufefal 
arts ; and were looked up to, as a fuperior 
order of beings : hence they were ililed He*- 
" roesi Daemons, Heliadae, Macarians. They 
were joined in their expeditions by other na-^ 
tions ; efpecially by . the collateral branches cf 
their family, the Mizraim, Caphtorim, and 
" and the fons of Canaan. Thefe were all of 
f* the line of Ham, who was held, by his pof- 
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** terity^ in the higheft Venentiom Thcf calkd 
i^ him Amoa : and havings in procefs of time* 
'' raifed him to a divinity, they worfhipped him 
«^ as the fun : and from this wor(hip they wert 
*^ ftiled Amonians/'— ^'^ Moft ancient names> 
^ not only of pkces but of perfonsy have a ma-* 
^^ nifeil analogy ; there is likewife a great axi* 
^^ refpondence to be obferved in terms of fcience^ 
*^ and in the titles urhich were, of old^ beftdw* 
^^ ed upon magiftrates and rulers. The fame ob^ 
^< fervatiod may be extended even t^ plants a«i 
^' minerals, as well as to animals, efpecially to 
'< thofe which were efteemed at aU facred ; their 
^< names fcem to be compoied of the fame or 
^< fimilar elements^, and bear a manileft rdatldr^ 
'' to the religion in ufe among the Amonian^,. 
^* and to the deity whom they adored« This 
M deity was the fun ; and moft of the ancient 
«' names will be found to be an aflembkge of 
^' titles beiiowed upon that luminary. In coil- 
^* fequence of this, I have ventured to give ^ 
<' lift of fome Amonian terms, which occur in 
** the mythology of Greece and in the hi^orie^ 
^^ of other nations. Moft ancient ni^mes feem 
^* to have been compoied out d£ thefe elements i 
^rand into the £ame principles they may ht 
^^ again refolved by an eafy find faif evotirtion; 
^^ I fubjoin to theie a ihort interpretation, andj 
^^ at the fame time, produce diifetent examples of 
<f i^amtsand til^s, vt^i^h ai» tbus-co&i^uaded; 
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^"^ FirQUi hano^ the reader will fceiplainly in; 
f« «pi^ho4 of awlyfis* ^d the l^s of my cty* 
1^ f»^t)gl««l ^nquifies, 






. THtf$^^ fea* this learned gea^^tn*^ created «» 
people to fill up every chafra of high aotiqui^» 
and to account for all the phenomena of early 
popohtf^Qm, jiafisiory, ^d fuperftitien. As the 
Sacred Wri|t«g$ however afford no lig^ to trace 
the wandfrti^s of this extraordinary family ; and 
^ ^ bis gSangs from, profaoe tradition migh* 
>9rith tqvAl £brc€4i ifi the fame ingenious haiuls^ 
pfomi CoQfoejUA to be William the Conquc* 
ror^ Ittt prooCs^ ^ pri0rh feem tq amount to 
PQthiag; ^e ^reat weight of his evidence 
reflMg $fa}e$y on %1m ground pf etymologi* 
€^ dedu^joB^ $itch being the ftation he has 
chofiA tii» ^ORtiTQveit the fyikms of ^U preceding 
wdtei:9»v $9(1^ fix Ae pi'iaciples of all Succeed- 
ing hsiifeoisyjL il <S0iuI4 have been wUhedi that the 
jsmqA tinqiy^Honed i^re^ngth had maiicedhisfun- 
dameoliil ftXVi>Qi$i that the definitions of his ele« 
fOQUtafy paftipkts bad been precifely fixed ; that 
the laog«age^ whenice he has drawn the mean- 
ings he/hA^ mv^x^, had been didindly fpeci- 
fed; wd;tH9f not a doubt /hould hav^ been left 
opon^ tim fender's mind with regard to the great 
bafis iqpofik which this fabrick ftands. But on 
this leading poi^tf aiTertipn feems too often to 
Jluive liiUrped the province qf proof : of 9hoyp 
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forty ladioils, a half at Icaft do not appear to ap- 
proach the fenfes he haa given them : whilft 
milled by his ear and his eye, he has fancied 
analogies, which the languages will not bear; and 
drawn conclufions, to which the premifes item 
compleatly foreign, *" 

_ 4 

- One> greSt endeavour of our learned author i^ 
to trace to his Cuthites the origin of Solar and 
Jgneous worlhip : and, in order to fix this theo- 
rem, he brings forward a number of particles, 
which, he fays, in ancient times (ignified the 
Sun or Ftre. As he feldom mentions, however, 
in what particular idiom they were received in 
thofe fenfes, doubts naturalfy arife. To the Sun,i 
as a mere aftronomical body, or to the Fire, as 
d fimple clement, few of them appear to bear 
the moft remote relation: and, in any ethtr fenfe, 
dcfcriptive of them as objefts of adoration, they 
might, with equal propriety, be adduced to au- 
thenticate the worfhip of the Egyptian Onion^ 
the Druids Oak, or the great Arabian Stone Devil 
in the valley of Mouna. For how far; they may^ 
have been figuratively applied, will prove only 
the traces of general fuperftition, without point** 
ing cither to the nature, origin, or votaries of 
^ny particular mode of worfhip ; becaufe greats 
glorious, and fuch epithets, which fome of thofe 
words imply, may • have -been indifcriminately 
^eftg wed upon . every ftock or ftone « which the 
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folly of: maJQ has, at: any time, thoiight proper to 
treat with reipcft. ** : 






Th£: fir& of thofe particles which I fhall take 
notice. 6f» is el or aL In Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Perfian, thi$ word has. many different xheanings; 
audi amongft others, fignifies a getd: but with*" 
oj^t the ieaft authority to fuppofe that it ever had 
any particular affinity to the Sun. In a variety of 
iaftances^ however,, it is merely the Arabic article 
tie; zs E/ain The fouhtaini E/aur The fire, jiin al 
Jham The Fountain of Syria (not; the Fountain 
of the Sun); ElfaidHhQ Princc,&c.(and not the 
Saite prince). " The deity £/, Mr. Bryant fays, 
** was particularly invoked by the Eaftern na- 
^^ tions, when they made an attack in battle: 
^' at fuch time they, ufed to cry out El-el and 
** Al-al. This Mohammed could not bring liis 
** profeiytes to leave off, and therefore changed 
^* it to Allab.'\ But this appears to have no 
foundation, . and the learned gentleman produces 
no proof. I have not been able to difcover, 
that the Arabians ever entertained the lead par- 
tiality fpr £/, as a divinity : fior is the name even 
to be found amongft the nuinerous idols wor-^ 
ihipped by the different tribes ; a circumflance 
extremely improbable, had it ever been remark- 
.able as an objedl of their invocation. Allah, on the 
contrary, is a word of much antiquity, and was 
:certainly in ufe among, the Arabians long before 
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tbe.eia of Mohammed. I fhaU mcntiiDn one uti*^ 
queftionable authority. The pnnce Anyrdkeis^ 
a cotemporary of Mohammed^ was one of the 
moA celebrabed of the Anbkii poetjB^ ; aad the 
Author of one of the famous poeBis^ ibrmerly 
^pentionedt oalkd Mvaliahat*, which, oft accointt 
of their fuperior excell6ii[cd» were hung up in (he 
temple of Mecca. In this poeiin jMaA occurs i 
where it never couM haVe appeared^ Jhoxi it been 
txt innovation of Mohamttiedr Twa reasons 
jfeem to be conchifive i j&)^. The rooted averiion 
and contempt that prince eteV entertaineail ibr did 
prophet and his religion^ which would haVeckladft 
him defptfe the idea of adopti]^ any thmg ori« 
gating front binai ; and^ fkonMy^ llle^ certainty 
that this, poem xnuft huave been wntttBi and luf*^ 
|>eftded in dite Kaaba^ before Mohamined's pob-^ 
iUc appearance ; or at kaft before he had obtained 
Influence fufficient with die Anabiane, to make 
them depart from eftablifhed ufages : ^ i^ aftef 
he had got that Temple into his powev^ we find 
no more poems hung up there% To have admitted 
any thing indeed into that iacred fabric, whidi 
Supported not the new religion^^ WDuId havo beett 
ccmfidercd as a high pro£2natioa : and we cannot 
jbrely fup^ofe^ that the produ£lions of a profeiled 
pagan»^ a perfonal enemy to the prophet^ and an 
Q|N^n fcofTer at the Moilem faith, ^lottld hav« 
met with that favour which was denied from diiis 
period to all the world. Another proof that 
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jSMah was c^ old ufed for Omnipotence amongft 
the Arabians, may be drawn from the following 
circumftances. The chief religion that prevail- 
ed in this country^ before the Mohammedan, 
was the Sabian : which inculcated a belief in one 
Supreme Deity 5 in the ftars and angels, as his 
fubordinates ; and in idols, as their reprefenta-^ 
tives^ Of thofe idols the principal was Alkt^ 
or Alibet (the feminine of Allah), whom they 
coniidered as the eldefl daughter of God i and 
worshipped, in that character, with the higheft 
degree of devotion. If the Arabians had there*- 
fore any fpecies of war-cry before their prophet's 
era, it was probably either Allah, which they 
jftill ufe, OT Allat, their favourite goddefs ; both 
of which are derived from a root totally diffimi- 
lar to El. \yas any further argument neceiTary, 
to prpve that this was no introduction of the 
Arabian lawgiver, the filence of the Alcoran 
would alone, perhaps, be fufiicient : for had this 
cry ever prevailed, and had it ever been confi- 
dered as an objedt of alteration by Mohammed> 
it mud have been mentioned in that book : there 
being no point to which the prophet was more 
flridUy attentive than to introduce into it, by the 
pretended miniftry of the angel Gabriel,' every 
innovation, however trifling, which he judged 
proper to make, in the religion, laws,' and man* 
ners of his countrymen : in order to gain refpedt, 
and fecure obedience to his mandates ; which, by 

G 
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» 

this device, he perfuaded his fdliowers^, were the 
immediate didates of heaven. * 

On, or ion^ is iaid to be an Egyptiafif nanfie of 
the Sun '^ sirid for this We have the atithority of 
the jyrieft Mafnetho, as <judted by Eufebius and 
Theophikrs. I (hall not dfifpxktt it, but only oIj* 
ferve, that every thing rdattive to the old Eyp-^ 
tians is fo ftrangely involved in hieroglyphic dark- 
iiefs arid abfurdity, that we know little whicb 
bears the fembknce of probability^ with regard 
to their biftoify, their religion, or their language. 
The kahens, or priefls, it appears, had a myf- 
terious charadlef of their own ; and as every ex- 
preffion of common fetife feems to have been con- 
fklered by them as dangerous to their power, by 
removing the barrier of fuperftition from between 
them and the people, fymbols, whith meant any 
thing and nothing, were ufed as the only me- 
dium of religious communication. The rude 
and hideous hieroglyphics on their obelifks^ have 
no analogy to thofe of any people in the world ; 
nor has enquiry fixed the moft demote refem- 
^blance between their facred diale£t and that of 
any adjacent ftate* To build therefore Syrian, 
Chaldean, or Phrygian rites, dignities, and cities, 
on Egyptian foundations, appears, at beft, a liioft 
fofpicious ground, and certainly very unfit to 
bear a fuperftrudture of any magnitude. ' 
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The Etymological combinations atid deriva- 
tives frorti tlam^ the fon of the patriarch Noah, 
and the fuppofed progenitor of the Cuthite fami- 
ly, are introduced, in a variety of lights, as 
great authorities in fupport of the exiftence of 
this uncommon people ; and of the adoration of 
the Sun and Fire, which they are faid to have (6 
univerfally propagated^ But on this head I have 
ftiany doubts. Ham^ in the Hebrew as well as 
in the Arabic, is fpelt with a letter, the true 
pronunciation of which is a ftrong afpiration, 
f^fembling h in Hound. Wherever Europeans 
hav^e therefore written it Cham^ it muft apparent- 
ly have proceeded either from inadvertency, or 
to accommodate it to a fimilar found in their own 
languages. The Germans and Dutch, in parti- 
cular, will ever adopt this mode, becaufe they 
univerfally give ch a ftrong guttural pronuncia- 
tion; but in Englifh and other languages it feems 
to be wrong ; as this Eaftern word can never, with 
propriety, be pronounced like charaSier:, but pre- 
cilely as Hound above-mentioned, or as Ham^ the 
manner in which it has been uniformly and judi- 
cioufly exprcfled by the tranflators of our Englifli 
Bible. The combinations in which hard Ch or C is 
introduced, appear, for thefe reafons, to have no 
natural concern with the name of the patriarch ; 
and muft, if they have any meaning, be looked 
for in various and very diftindl roots ; though 
chance and corruption may poffbly,, after ail, 
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lay a ftronger claim to the far greater number, 
than the raoft ingenious analyfis can trace to a 
more legitimate origin. It may be laid indeed, 
and with truth, that fome nations have univer- 
fally given the hard found of ch to this letter ; 
the Italians in particular writing and pronouncing 
Mohamnied Machomete. But this is evidently a 
corruption : corruptidns are not uniform ; Per- 
fians, Syrians, Greeks, jndeed all nations, corrupt 
differently. Yet Mr. Bryant brings names from 
China to Rome, beginning with hard C and Ch : 
and all of them, he fays, derived from Ham: but 
till it can be demonftrated, that thefe various na- 
tions, diffimilar in almoft every point of view^ 
are, neverthelefs, uniform in their mode of cor- 
rupting foreign words, W£ (hall hardly be induced 
to believe, that thofe -names challenge an origin 
from one common radical word. — jimon or Oma^ 
nuSy and limilar names which he alfo deduces from. 
Hani^ feera, if poflible, to be ftill more vague. 
The Hebrew and the Arabic differ remarkably in 
their formation from moft other tongues. In 
thefe the alphabets are divided into certain letters, 
which they call radicals^ ^nd ferviles. The firft 
are as eflential to the texture of a word, as the 
head is to the human body : and excepting in 
pofition, muft ever remain unaltered ; conjuga- 
tion, declenfion, with every fpecies of inflexion, 
derivation, and compofition, being performed by 
the intermediation of the ferviles. As thefe are 
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placed not only at the beginning and end of 
words, but alfo in the middle, the radicals are con- 
fequently often feparated ; and they are lometimes 
tranfpofed : but to omit ahy of thofe indifpenfi- 
ble letters, or to add a radical to a root already 
compleat, is abfolutely inconliftent with the ge- 
nius of the tongues ; and wholly deftru£tive of 
the words : as either depriving them altogether 
of fenfe, or giving them meanings incompatible 
with the intrinfick fignifications of their themes. 
Now the initial h in Ham is a radical letter * 
to remove it, is precifely removing the whole 
word; Amon^ on thofe principles, can appa- 
rently have no reference to the fon of Noah ; 
and every conclufion drawn from the Amonian 
appellative of the Cuthite people, feems to be a 
foundation by far too flight to fupport the edifice, 
which the learned gentleman has erefted. * 

Ait^ we are next told, is the Sun\ but ftill 
without mentioning in what dialeft. Alt^ in 
in Hebrew and Arabic, (ignifies a Jign^ wonder^ 
miracle^ &c. and in this fcnfe ^//-^/, (which, 
according to Mr. Bryant, implies Deus Sol) may 
be rendered The wonderful God; and Ait-ury 
The miraculous fire ^ inftead of Th^fire or heat of 
the Sun. Athyr^ one of the old Egyptian months, 
of Chaldean extraftion, which he derives from 
this combination, feems however to come from 
a different origin ; and to be the fame with the 
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Pcrfian ^jfr or azer^ which fignifies Fire^ Ughh 
ning, the Angel of fir e ; and alfo a month, which 
correfponded anciently with March, and now 
with November. That the Chaldeans and Per;- 
fians had many words in common, is unqueftion- 
able ; whilft the difference of pronunciation is 
nothing but what is ufual in every word wherft 
fuch letters are found ; the Jews, the Arabians, 
and probably the Egyptians, giving uniforjnly the 
hard found i^hy dh^ ds^ i^c. to thoi/& characters 
which the Perfians have ever foftened into z or s. * 

Asy is^ or eesy is alfo faid to be the Suttm la 
Hebrew, fis undoubtedly denotes Fire\ and rii^y, 
poffibly, have been figuratively applied to the Star 
of Pay : I fliall here confine my obfervations there- 
fore to fonie miftakes into which Mr. Bryant has 
been apparently led by a fimilarity, of founds. 
*' As, he fays, is fometimes compounded with 
** itfelf, and rendered afas and azaz^^ and thence 
he draws a variety of conclufions, as if the combi^ 
nations from afas or afii^ and azaz or azizy were 
deducible from the fame original : but Cicero 
and Scanderbeg are not more diilind): than the 
roots from whence they fpring ; the firft imply- 
ing, in Hebrew, as before obferved. Fire ; and, 
in Arabic, A foundation^ origin ^ firfi principle ; 
the other denoting Glory ^ dignity ^ power ^ &c ; 
whilft the initial letters are, at the fame time, 
not only quite different, but s and %, however 
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interchangeable fometimes in other laogmges, (jafi 
patronize, patronife ; authorize, aythorife, in 
£ngli(h), are equally retppte, in the Eaftern dia- 
k£ts, from promifcuQiis ufe, as the moft oppo- 
fite founding charaS^ers in the alphabet, ^t^ 
Fire, it oiay alfo be remarked, can never poffi- 
bly be derived from ad^if, the radicals being to^ 
tally irreconcile^ble ; an pbje^ion that indeed 
may be qf^ad^e to the names of almoft all the 
countries, temples, la)c^s, and fountains, which^ 
by combination, tranfpoiiition, and fancied ana^ 
Jpgy, he lays down, as originating from as or az. •■ 

San^ fon^ za^, zam^ Mr. Bryant fays, was 
the moft common name for the Sun ; but in what 
Eaftern diaJeA we are jiot informed. Upon this 
ground, he obferves, hpwever, that the Indian 
Hercules^ or the Qreek Dorfanes^ was an abridge- 
ment of Adorjan ; which he interprets hord of 
light : but we haye no proof that ador ever fig- 
ni£ed a Lord^ or fan the Sun or Light. Ador 
may he tranflated in Arabic 'The power of fire : 
but I would rather fuppofe it to be the fame as 
the Perfian Azer (Fire) mentioned above i for, 
by the difference of pointing, or provincial pro- 
nunciation, it may be foynded azor^ azer^ azyr^ 
ador J ifc. San, when fubjoined to nouns in the 
Pe|:iian language, implies fimilitude ; Adorfan or 
A%erfan fignifies therefore refembUngfire^ jplendidy 
hright ; and, qonfequently, it may, with pro- 
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priety, have been applied as an epithet or attribute 
to a deity. Barfanes^ an ancient king of Ar- 
menia, is alfo faid to denote Bar/an^ or offspring 
of the Sun ; yet ftill as we difpute fane's relation 
to the fun, it is irnpoflible to adtnit it. Bar^ as 
an adjun<9:, denotes a country^ as Malabar, Tran- 
quebar, &c» it alfo implies gr^^/, elevated y and, 
in that fenfe, is often joined with the name of 
God: *S^» fignifies dignity^ grandeur j honour j &c. 
,A combination of fuch terms may naturally fur- 
nifli good etymological grounds for religious or 
Voyal titles, without any relation to the fun : • but . 
I will go a little farther, and juft hint, that JB^r- 
fan may be corrupted from Barzan or Berzin^ 
which in Perfian denotes Fire, a temple of fir e^ 
a chief priejl of fire ; and abfolutely the name of 
the reputed founder of the firft temple of fire ia 
Armenia : in which country, by Grecian as well 
ps Eaftern tradition, this mode of worfliip is faid 
to have originally commenced ; and to have been 
carried from thence by Zoroafter into Perfia. As 
the king was often, at the fame time, high prieftj 
the propofed etymology may not, perhaps, be 
altogether ideal. ^ 

Jlfi^ afia^ efia^ hefiia^ fignified, our learned au- 
thor fays, the Fire^ or the deity of that element ; 
but flill we are left in the dark with regard to the 
tongue. On this fuppofition, however, he dif- 
f ut?s ^n etymology of Dr, Hyde with refpedt tq 
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Iftakhar or Perfepolis ; and I muft venture to dif- 
fer not only from both, but even from the Far- 
hang Jehangiri. The learned Dodtor imagines 
this city to have been named from a palace or 
temple hewn out of a Rock ; and derives it, in 
confequence, from the eighth conjugation of an 
Arabic verb, which has a reference to StpneSi^ 
The derivation is fufficiently vague in any point 
of view ; but the tracing it to an Arabic origiiji 
feems to deftroy it at once. It is not till the 
feventh century of the Chriftian era, as before 
obferved, that we are to look for the introduftioa 
of Arabic words into the Perfian language ; whilfl: 
Jjiakhar is a city of fuch high antiquity, that the 
origin is loft in uncertainty and fiftion. King 
Gemfhid is the hiftorical founder of it : Romance 
carries it beyond Adam, and afcribes it to Jan 
ben Jan, the king of the Genii : the one indeed 
may be as fabulous as the other^ but they both 
inconteftibly prove its extreme antiquity. To 
fuppofe then, that the Perfians, who appear, in all 
ages, to have been remarkably attentive to give 
every place a name, in their own tongue, ex- 
preffive of fome peculiar quality, or comjuemo- 
rative of fbme great event, (hould, on the foun- 
dation of their metropolis, their chief temple, or 
their royal palace, have recourfe to a language 
they apparently knew nothing of; and fpoken 
by a people whofe political confequence could 
then intitle them to no fuperior rcfpedl ; appears 
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e<j.iially vlfionaiy as hunting for the etyxnologies . 
of Ix)ndon or Paris in the d^alefts of China or 
Japan. Mr. Bfyant is le^ to queftion this (Jeri- 
vation, but upon grounds I ^m afraid xxiQre re^- 
fined than foHd. *^ I ap enjtirely a ftranger 
** (fays he) to the Perfic and Arabic laingj^ages ; 
** yet I cannot acquiefce in his opinipn. • . . • • 
^^ The place, to be fure, is built of ftpne taken 
from a quarry or rock : but what temple or 
palace is not ?'* This reafoniqg does not feem 
conchifive ; for, were there npt, even in Eng-^ 
land, numberlefs palaces and churches built of 
materials very different froin ftone, the caprice 
of founder^ cannot always be accounted fpr : and 
he might, with the fame force of argument, dif- 
pute the exiftence of Chitd vecchia^ ox New^ 
cqjile ; becaufe all cities njuft, in time, grow old, 
and every caftle muft have once beep nevjr. But 
the interpretation which this objedion is meant 
to introduce, ftands upon a bottom by no means ' 
^lore fubftantial ; for where does EJia fignify 
JlrCj ar^d char a palace or a temple f Not appa- 
rently in the Perfian, to which alone we ought 
to look for the etymon of a Perfian metropolis : 
and this idea has accordingly been foUow^ed by 
the author of the Farhang, whp deduces it from 
a word, which in that language fignifies a large 
cijiern or tank hollowed out of the rock : but 
this derivation appears alio to be exceptionable ; 
as every circumftance of likelihood wUl lead us 
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rather to imagine, that the ciftern, inftead of 
beftowing a name, received its own d pojieriori 
£rom the temple ; to which it was not only infe- 
rior in imporfance, but fubfequent probably in 
point of time: whilft jthe facred application of 
its Walters, to fome of the higher myfteries of 
their religion, might fpon caufe the name uni^ 
verfally to prevail, and to denote, in general, 
any fimilar refervoir of w:ater. Having thus dif^ 
fented from fuch re^e£table authorities, I Ihall 
now proceed to hazard two etymologies, which 
have at leaft the appearance of ftanding upon a 
broader and more fimple bafis. I/la denotes a 
place ^ Jlation^ dwelling (from the Perfian verb 
Ifladen^ To ftand, remain, dwell) ; Khur or Khar 
lignifies the Sun: whence ^^^Z^^r will naturally 
imply, the place or temple of the Sun. IJia^ efta^ 
or qjla^ means alfo praije (from the verb futu Jen) j 
and, in this fenfe, the combination of thefe 
words will expr cfs .Praife of the Sun: both of 
which interpretations feem to be unforced ; and 
highly charadteriftic of the capital and chief 
temple of an empire, where, from time imme- 
morial, the Sun had been the great oftenfible obr 
jefl: of adoration. * 

Shenty Jhamen^ and fbemejbj we are next tqld, 
are terms relative to the Heavens and to the 
Sun ; and here .we have Hebrew authority : bujt 
every conclufion the learned gentleman has formr 
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ed, from the premifes, Is another demonftrativrc 
proof, how much in the dark the bcft judgment 
muft wander, when building upon etymological 
definitions, without a knowledge of the languages 
whence the information fhould be dtawn. Samos, 
Samothrace^ Samora^ and fuch like names, if 
they are of Eaftern extradion, mufl flow from 
very different roots : whilft the chief point he 
endeavours to fix, that Syria from its name^ was 
particularly devoted to Solar wt)rThip, falls to the 
ground ; neither of the names, Sham nor Syria 
having any reference to the Sun. Sham^ by which 
that country is moft generally known to the 
Afiatics, is a root fo little connected with the He- 
brew Shemejh or the Arabic .JA^m, that no in- 
flexions of thofe languages can ever poffibly pro- 
duce the moft remote analogy* Sham^ Shamety 
or Shame (and with the article EJhJham or E/h- 
Jhame) implies Blacky a black mole upon the face^ 
the left handy &c. and this laft fignification is 
that which is in general received by the Arabians 
&nd the Syrians themfelves : a name, they fay, this 
country obtained, at the fame time that Arabia 
Felix was called Yemen ^ which implies the right 
hand ; the one lying to the right and the other to 
the left of the Kaaba^ br temple, of Mecca. This 
is the derivation adopted, in particular, yet with 
fome doubt, by the celebrated Sultan Abulfeda^ 
who reigned in Syria about th6 middle of the 
fourteenth century ; and wrote, in Arabic/ an 
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XJniverfal Hiftoryy and a Syjlem of Geography. 
Upqn this etymology, Mr. Bryant obferves, "Abul- 
'* fcda Ibppofes, that Syria is called Scham quafi 
** liniftra. It was called Sham for the fame rea- 
fon that it was called Syria. Su^ yttf o ^Xiof 
the fame as ^^^Aifm. Perfae 2w^ Deum vocant.** 
^^ Syria is called at this day Souriftan. Souris 
from Sehor, Sol, sg/^w of Greece/* But here, 
inftead of correding one error, our learned author 
has made two ; becaufe were there even fuch a 
word in Perfian, as above aflertcd, denoting the 
Sun, the Afiatics would hardly write Souri or Sou^ 
rlflan from the root Schor ; as /^ is a radical, and 
cannot be difpcnfed with. Abulfedas's etymo- 
logy obvioufly rejeds the Sun j as a man of his 
learning and penetration could not poffibly have 
been perplexed abput the origin of his kingdom's 
name, had he feen any rational ground of deri- 
vation from that luminary : yet it muft be con- 
fefl'ed, that the idea which he has followed, unleft 
more exadlly defined, is by no means convincing ; 
for neither Yemen nor Sham appear to have any 
pofitive relation in point of Right or J^eft to the 
Kaaba ; which muft depend entirely upon the 
pofition a perfon may take when confidering this 
temple. If you view it towards the north, thefe 
countries are undoubtedly found in the above po- 
fitions ; but turning towards the Ibuth, they are 
reverfed ; and in the Eaftern and Weftern direc- 
tions they are neither right nor left .r — With regard 
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to Syria I fhall.here hazard an etymology, tvhicb, 
whether it may be efteemed juft or not, flows at 
ieaft from the fimple untortured .meaning of the 
word. This country has been ever famed for 
rofes ; the Camafc rofe is celebrated even by bur 
Englifii poets. Suri in PerCari denotes a fpecies 
of this flower, beautiful in colour and delicate in 
fmell : Surijian^ or the land of rofes ^ might con* 
fequently, with much propriety, have been given 
ty the Perfians, to a country which produced 
thetti in fuch perfe<£lion and abundance. . Stan or 
iftauj the adjunct, is, like our (hire, Ibmetimes 
added, fometimes dropt ; Fars or Farjiftan^ Suri 
or SunJiaHj being indifferently ufed, as we fay 
tVihs or Wiltjhire. i:A)fuu is therefore pure Perfian, 
with the Greek termination ; and through this 
medium comes our Syria fubftituting onlyjK for 
the Greek w upon the fame principles with other 
fimilar words adopted from that tongue (as fyftem 
from 2w;jtt<t), the Englifli pronunciation having 
no found preciAfy correfponding with the Greek 
^0lon. Having had occafion to mention ^^w or 
yian above, it may not be improper to point out 
fome miftaken conclufions which Mr. Bryant has 
drawn from this termination. " Tiriy he obferves, 
" fignified a kind of, high altar ; that it preVail- 
*' ed amongfl: the ancient Hetrurians ; that it 
** formed the compounds Numantinus^ Palatinus^ 
*^ Aventinus ; and that it appears to be the fame 
*' with tan rn the Eafl, \vhich occurs ocqafionally in 
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** MoguUs-tdu^ IndoS'tan^ Pharfis-ian^ Chujis-tan.^^ 
In regard to the Roman examples, it feems to be 
ftraining, to the utmoft, etymological refinement^, 
to make any thing more of them than mere 
poffeffive adje£lives ; as thefe names appear to 
have no more title to any meaning of myftery, 
than Alexandrine from Alexander^ legatine from 
legat: but with refpeft to the Afiatic illuftra- 
tions, ^hich he has produced in fuppoft of this 
kigenions theory, they have pofitively not th© 
leaft foundation ; neither tan nor tin^ in this fenfc, 
being even known in any Eaftern diale£l, as will 
be more fully explained in the notes, ^ 

As I apprehend enough will appear, In the 
for6going obfervations, to point out the compre- 
lienfive utility of the Arabic and Perfian Ian- 
guages in every difcuffion 6f high antiquity : and 
as this preliminary diflertation i$ merely defigned 
to touch generally upon fuch topics as may have 
a tendency to throw light upon the fubjeft at 
large ; the ' bounds and intention of this iketch 
will not permit me to enter into a more rtainute 
inveftigation of Mr. Bryant*s very learned an4 
valuable work. Some (light obfervations on other 
particles will be found in the notes ; and with 
th^m I ihall, for the prefent, clofe my philolo- 
gical remarks. I wifh, however, it may not be 
tiilderftood, that I place any uncommon weight on 
the definitions which I have any where offered ; 
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^y fuppofing them to be the pofitive origin o£ 
the proper names to which they are applied. My 
chief purpofe has been {imply to fhow, that the 
fignifications brought from the Arabic and Per- 
iian languages are expreffive ; and may eafily, 
without violence, juftify a poffibility of their 
having been fo employed! But I am too fenfible 
of the uncertainty which muft always accom- 
pany every iimilar conjecture, to confider them 
on higher ground than points of mere curiofity, 
and incentives to deeper inveftigation. How 
many obfcure circumftances, known only to the 
founders, have concurred in giving names to 
places ? How difficult it is to determine, whe- 
ther they were denominated from Chiefs, from 
Events, or from Peculiar Qualities of Situation ? 
and how many have derived names from more 
Ancient Structures, to which they bore a refem- 
blance merely in fome fubordinate circumftance ; 
that left not a ray to trace the great original 
meaning ? Innumerable examples might be 
brought : but I (hall confine myfelf to one ob- 
vious inftance. The Pantheon of Rome was dedi- 
cated 7i all the Gods ; and its Grecian name was 
perfectly defcriptive of the- defign. Its archi- 
tecture was pleafing; future artifts admired it; 
and dorhes arofe in diftant countries confecrated 
to any thing but gods. What a noble field of 
critic'al inveftigation might not the Pantheons of 
the Efcurial ^nd of London furnifh, therefore, to 
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aatiquaries, two thoufaad years hence ; could wq 
iuppofe, for a moment, the Pantheon of Agrtppa 
to be forgotten \ and the languages and hiftory 
of Greece and Rome to be then as compleatly 
involved in darknefs, as thofe of high antiquity 
are to the refparghes of modern times^ * 

Upon the whole, an able general will make 
admirable difpoiitions even on bad grounds. Mr, 
Bryant's argun^ents will ever con^mand refpeft ; 
but the ftations he has chofen muft, in n^y hum- 
ble opinion, baiile all hi? ikill to defend* With- 
out an acquaintance with thofe !^aflern tongues, 
all analyiis of J^aflern names muil be compleatly 
fanciful : for whilft numbers pf words, which 
may be exprefled perfedly^ alike in ^European 
charadlers, have roots and meanings totally dif-* 
fereat ; other?, which, in the eye qf a ftranger 
to the dialedts, may bear no refernblanpe, will 
claini the fame radical origin, and poflefs little 
variation of fenfe. Widely differing, therefore, 
as thofe Eaftern inflexions are from the genius qf 
i^uropean tongues, it muft be evident, even to 
thofe who have never njade them an qbjedt qf 
ftudy, that the fame principles which might 
guide an enquirer through the etymologies of the 
. one clafs, muft, in general, palpably miflead his 
refearches in the other* It will hardly be 
confidered, at the fame time, as a fubftantial 
ground pf defence, for this ingenious gcntlg-? 
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man, fo adVancfe ai^iini'ents, fibfflar to tKcife life 
has already iifed in rei^^a i6 the Hdbffe^ : " 1 a6 

* not', fays fie, deHtice them (ii e. etymolc^le^) 

* from thd Hebi'ew. And though thdre faikjr 

* havebdeii, of oid, i 'great fitiimtuac 'b^tWeeh 
' that language iiid fhdfe'tif ^gypt, XJlithS, ^hfl 

* Canaan : yet they were all different tongues. 

* There \^a's once but one liilguage Uth6t% the 

* fons of men."— ^Let k be iidrnlfied, tfedt thete 
Was one great briginkl JkngU'agd, iV^herice "the Hfe- 
"brew, the Arabic, dhd all thtJ 16tt Mdltviiig Hia- 
leds 'of lantiquity We?e defdehdcd | is it ndt ifi^ 
tional to conclude, tiiat ^ cbiiifidetkBle part df 
thofe tongues, which 'ftill dxift, xiid'^aStially jA*e-- 
exift in that aborigirial language : littd- thk 'th^ 
variety of loft idioms, which, in fearly tilnig^^ 
prevailed in LovVer Alia and Egy^t, Were either 
the ininiediate derivatives from that lah^uag6, 
or dialects of its moft diffufive brknches. Thofe 
tongues in particular which Mr. Bryant rtiehtidhs, 
if they ever did We, have certainly long fihbe ex- 
pired : where then fhall we fear ch for a difcovery of 
their chardfteriftic traces ? Where but in the He- 
brew, in tlie Ariabic, in the Syriac, in the Perfic: 
which were unqueftionably ipokdn in the fanie 
or in the furrouriding countries ; and either gaVe 
them birth, were derived from them, or dairil- 
ed one cordmon fource. Can any 'ftronger pre- 
fumption be furnifhed of the truth or probability 
of this pofition, with regard efpeciaUy to the 
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Arabic aind the Perfiap, than the unjc*onftraine4 
pj^^mingSp wJtiich have been brought fjrpm thof§ 
i»Rg¥^|B^.t fflr^toii^eyery rp4icaj pa.rt;ic][je, chofeq. 
by this }^gc^.geutiep>^, as the baiis pf his fyf- 
tem ? 0»*|d this be the c^ft of fbaajre ? Is i^ 
pot ^ i^'i^uyg propf ^jf their qpticjijity pflfj \jtilky ? 
Apd ^ not fi;i^ ^tytWfts .^rry fgr .mprp forcible 
^x^y^k^ tp p^^r \jn4^ftwding, thap darlf and 
.jini^if^j3:ory dpriy^jt^jn frpm \inkna\frn tongues j? 
^ i^S^iffi ftf ^^vidqnce, isfHiph proyes either top 
jpjj^fh iOr i^hif>g j^ :^l : fpr ^ one ,writj?r is al- 
^iowe4 )ft3 Tiqarij thipi?g|h tijie regipns pf fancy, 
^nd % ^f}itjr;4ry intar|xretations jtp .» favouritp 
t^lafs pf lyords, anpther and jinpther haye au 
^j^alr^^g^ ; ^iaidtey,§ry ingenious critic may then, 
,3ike 4r3?Jm?4es pf pjfl., req^uire only jpme ^ranf- 
mundane jOtatif]p qn >yhich to rear his engines ; 
in order to (hake to pieces the r^afon of man, 
-?s tfe^t f^^pvg Syi;agiaf^n boafted he couW have 
jjope tQ,tf r ^gl^be, h?d another wprjd been found 
m ^h\9h;ft> fix bis:p,reat ^icphaiiip j^pvvers- * 

Tp .tpwch (light Jy on the eji^teplive fubje^ of 
•l^af^ern r^anners; aqd tp tr^ce, in a few in^ 
, ft^ces, their. prph»ble .pftuence on thofe of mo- 
dem E^ppe, will npw [>e the fvtbje£t of a (hort 
^i^quiry, I am ienfible that we may refine too 
much, by defiving.pyery refeiqaiblance pf cuftoniis, 
ip one cquntry, frprp the apparent counter part ii\ 
;|ii^her. Jn different quarters of the world, ,a 
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limilarity of habit has been difcovered amongft 
people, in other refpefls wholly diffimilar: and 
mankind, in parallel lituations, will often think 
alike, without the leaft communication of fenti- 
ment. Wc may not, at the fame time, . reafbii 
always juftly, in looking only to the era of great 
events for the influx of novel cuftoms. We are 
ftunned by the rolling of a torrent, whilft the 
humbler ftream glides unnoticed by ; and many 
clrcximftances may have been placed to the ac- 
count of revplution and conqucft, which poffi- 
bly originated from fimpler caufes, aad flowed in 
by lefs perceptible channels. How far the fol- 
lowing theory may be found jufl:, will depend 
therefore upon its probable co-incidence with the 
hiflory and habits of mankind : in fuch remote 
enquiries we can hardly hope for more. ^ 

Romantic Fiftion has long been confidered 
as of Eaftern origin ; and, to fix the period of 
it's introduction into Europe, has given rife to 
many fyftems. The Saracen Conqueji of Spain ^ 
and the CruzadeSy have been chiefly built upon ; 
and the hypothefis of Odeiis flight from the 
Euxine to - Scandinavia^ has of late been adopted, 
by an intelligent and pleafing writer, to account 
for its early prevalence amongft our Gothic an- 
ceftors. It is , certainly evident, that not only 
Romance, but many cuftoms and modes of thuik- 
ing, apparently Afiatic, were found amongft thofe 
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fierce invaders, before their irruption into the 
Roman empire : yet, as there is no probability 
in the tale of Oden, I (hall, after afSgning a few 
reafons for refiiiing my affent to this wonderful 
expedition, hazard fome conjeftures on the chan- 
nels, through which thofe charafteriftic Eaftern 
manners may poffibly have flowed into our Wef* 
tern regions. * 

Many learned Northern Antiquaries, from 
traditions in old R^inic poems, and other fufpi* 
cious materials, have framed a hiftorical iyftem 
with regard to their great hero Oden; which, 
though evidently intended to heighten the cha* 
tester of that fanK)us Scandinavian lawgiver, proves 
the moft fevere of fatires. Oden, they fay, was 
(he chief of a Sarmatian tribe, inhabiting the 
blanks of the Lake Meotis; or, according to 
others, the country between the Euxine and 
Cafpian Seas, now called Gurjejlan or Georgia % 
who, terrified at the progrcfs of the Roman 
arms, after the defeat of Mithridatcs by Pompey, 
abandoned his country, at the head of a great 
body pf his people, and fettled in Penn^ark, 
Norway, Swedoi, and other Scandinavian dif- 
trids : where he laid the foundations of that 
power, which, in after^-ages., overwhelmed the 
Jloman empire. But if the Palus Meotis is fixed 
^s the dominions of Oden, even the din of war 
|:ould )iardly have reached his ear ; whilft the im^ 
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f)reflfeh m^de ujpon the cbUntiHes btefeWfeen ihi 
feas \Vas tod flight to Havfe alarfaicd thfe ttidft isfft^ 
hiinite ttf hatibns. JPom^ey wafe but a ftiort 
titne at Goichis : Mitbridates hiad flfed bfefbre hi* 
arrival. The cdnqliiefl: of that toiihtry Kr*a6 taot 
his t)bje<3: t he had mote iitofKiyrtant N^iietts. ti^ 
left it almoft immediately 5 and riiaf ched againft 
Tigraiies into Armenia. The Iberians ttttd Aiba^ 
nians, the old inhabitants of Gfeorgia, inftead of 
flying, laid .m^uy &mbufeades to harrafs him* 
On the defeat !6f TSgrattes-, he itetfdrfttd to trhaf-* 
tife tbofe people for daring to inftilt the Roniaii 
at^ms. They afgSih op^fed hiitt ; 'IbiA ^fteirwatds 
feed for pesLCc ; wlikh he gi^anted, Without ahy 
feVefrity of 'c6t^i*idn-. Pont^ey ^beefedeid irtitnfc^ 
diMely kgainft thfe Syrians knd Medes ; UrtAv^e 
hekr 'iff MrA 'iio i*(6te i* th^fe -parts. The Ro- 
fiJiariS', tatfikfe the bafibkVian invaders tif theit em- 
|>ive, Wfc6 inarted 'th^r »routie With iJefoldtion, 
th6'tfgh kn anistokiduV, V^ere'by 'no nieafre a xrtid 
eti^thy% 'A liommkl 'cbedieiice "to t?he Tenatc tvalJ 
cfften ^afl ^hdy iteqiiife^, frdm *thofe diftrifts in 
l^fiffktflar \Vhich Ikirted their domintens : aad 
pf6td6lidn iv^s N^er t!he re^V^rd of fubmiffibn* 
Whence %h^h cdiild originate a ^terror ^fo^readfifl, 
hs to frightfeh k ^jJe6pfe ndt eottipleady ^pufillani* 
widus 'irdti *a ^-eoiintfy ^hSrdly ^afttacJked ; cap^Hlfe 
i>f »grebt 'hKturttl ^efetlde^; -interfe^Sldd in various 
dif6<3i6ns 1^ J^tfg^d inbtnitaitts and exteiifive 
fOfefts-;^ii6d''huri»y^tiicrtifrom •the^mild fetitiitfe 
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of 4^9 to the degree of 57 north : a region to 
th^m miknown ; barren, bleak, and of a feve- 

Wof climate, which, even now, with aH the 
a4yaat^e of cultivaffpn, n|uu chill to inaftion 
the coijift^tufioff of a South.ern j(ifiztic } Would 
it not have been flying, af the fanie time, from 
ihe mere echo of \yar, tp ei^counter difficulties 
alfnoft upfurjmountalble .? T9 Jiave pierced to the 
frozen lat^udp of §candinavp, ovejr mountamsp 
^nd rivers, and feas ; throu£;)i woods, and tnarfhes, 
mi^ Wk ^av^es; ipplies a cjegree oF perfe- 
p^m ¥?^«pidity, ;widefy diircrifjg from i^at ab- 
jedt timidneis which firft induced tn?m tp fly* 
There is a ftriking difference, let it be remem- 
^JlDerejd) i)e|;sj^een ^emj^ra^tion and ^ight ; between 
fh^ entiii^^^ .apd a^^r^ati^^ whjch mfipof^ 
i^s ^ jop^y ' of adventurers ^e^parting in qudj: of 
plynder ^d ne^yr di^pv^ries^ and t:hc trembling 
/imtiy^s ^rqm imaginary aj^rnis. A fearleflhefs 

.¥ id^S«P^ W}l}M^m^^k^ M J i Wtched 
de^n^ncy w^ P^^^r ^^ Qthers. Y^^et in this 
.t^e, tho^e ppppfite c^^ara<Slers rxm^ ^^ve been 
^un^ fn t;he fanj^e peopk ; and Oden and his 
tribe, jfi[om d^feicab/e TOW^r^s, amA (uddenly 
^ay^ heep transformed to paragons of heroifm« 
J^^ut njti^e rejeiiajs the .idea ; and fiiftory fliould * 
jfqje^l. it ^99. Wc err ^when we take it Frpm the 
province of RjPojiance. We ought to confider.it 
^in ^h^ light of a mere Scal^ic iable, invented to 
Ixace ^\p ougin of Gothic and Roman tsaoityj 
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las the far moire probable fiftion of Dido and Mnedi 
was fuppofed to account for the irreconcileable 
antipathy between Kome and Carthage. The 
epoch of the expedition feenls, at the fame time, 
to bring Oden too far down. He is celebrated 
as a deity in Runic Odes of very ancient date. 
The Gods of every barbarous country are gene- 
rally carried up to the higheft periods of fociety. 
The eri of this perfbnage, whether real or ima- 
ginary, muft apparently be of more remote an^ 
tiquity. A mere modern would hardly have 
been the objed of fuch early and enthufiaftic 
worfhip. 1 

The great Officina gentium^ whence fuch my* 
ris^s of barbarians have at different periods poured 
into the more cultivated regions of the earth, ap* 
|)ears, with every probability, to have been ^ar^- 
\iary: though our greateft writers, following Jor- 
iiandez, the Gdthic abridger of Caffiodorus, have 
looked only to Scandinavia, and the Northern 
parts of Germany, for thofe bodies of fierce war** 
riors, who, in the early ages of Chriftianity, 
overturned the government, and changed the 
manners of Europe* The ^artan^ Scythians^ or 
^uraniansy (under which general names the hif^ 
torians of different nations have comprehended 
the inhabitants of that immenfe tra£t, ftretching 
from 53*" to 130** Eaft long, and from about 39'', 
to 8o* North, lat.) have from the oldeft tiraeg 
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^een remarked for a roving, irregular, martial 
life. People, whofe riches centered in cattle, 
who wandered for pafture from difl:ri<9: to diftrift, 
could in confequence have no attachment to a 
fpot. That amor patrla^ fo confpicuous in th^ 
Hottentot, in the Laplander, and in the wild in- 
habitant of every barren rock, has never been 
tllfcovered in men of this defcription. Attached 
to his tribe, and glorying in an extenfive line of 
anceftors, the natale Jolum is to the Tartar an ob- 
jeQ: of the moft perfeft indifference ; and to aban- 
don it, in the company of his friends, a circum- 
ftance rather of choice than regret. Thefe great 
outlines have accordingly marked the operation^ 
of this extraordinary people from the moft ancient 
times. Without thofe reflraints on matrimony, 
which are found in more civilized communities^ 
their numbers had naturally a prodigious increafe ; 
and as they defpifed the idea of cultivating the 
ground, the fame extent of country which could 
have maintained thoufands of hufbandmen, was 
^^und often infufficient for hundreds of roaming 
paftors. Emigrations alone could remedy this 
inconvenience* A celebrated warrior had only 
to proclaim, therefore, his intention of invading 
ibme neighbouring ftate or more diftant country* 
He was immediately joined by the chiefs of many 
hords* Chance, oftner than delign, might fhape 
their courfe ; to the South, to the North, to the 
JEaft, to the Weft ; for every quarter of the globe 
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has at diiftroxkt citxi^ been the the^xe jaf TarlAr 
eftablifhment or plunder. The anpiqK annals of 
the Pei"fians are entirely employed m camm^mor 
rating their numerous wars with the Turanidna 
beycHid the G^hon. China i^nd Hindoftan hay^ 
often felt their fury. Whilft Jengiz J^faan and 
'TaHierlane, at th^ head of their hold and hardy 
lubje£ts, approached nearer to univ^eri^l momvr 
chy than any conquerors of ancient or n^adern 
times.* • 

That the Weft muft have been fche^ olgcfit 
of Tartar invafion^ as well as the £aftaixd South, 
there cqh he little grouad to qjueft.iGn. Th^e 
"peopie pofleis, as we naay dbferve, the jwhole inr 
^erior aknoft of th^ A^atic and Elurppean .coatir 
•iient. I'D a conftant (late of action and xea£tiom9 
hvik&ry infopn^s us, that they have hurft jrepeat- 
edly .upon every adjacent ^couatry. Like &khfcejrr 
raneous vapours^ when rariified :beyand a xerctain 
degree, 4:hey have at times acquired a great ex- 
panfive force ; -and the violence of tihe jexplofion 
in one part, would be »generally in the raitio.of 
the refiftaiK}e in others. In tthe .vigour of .the 
Koman and Perfian powers, they .were .often re- 
•pulfed from their frontiers.; but .they yould not 
always return. Without fuccefs, .without ,pluu- 
-der, that would have been an indelible diigrace* 
They might then have ilruck to tbe^Weft.Qr.to 
-the .North, where, finding countries .more thinly 
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|)ft(J|)led J and th* fwr inhabitants, not only ftran- 
gers to the art of war, but unprotefted by fortified 
towns, the oppofition they might encounteri 
vmuld in general be infufficient to check their 
progtefs. Yet meeting with no rich Ipoils in thofe 
Countries, which could give a fplendor to their 
expedition amongft their countrymen, they would 
often be Induced rather to fettle in their conquefts 
than to go back : and as there would be fufficient 
territoiy for the invaders and the invaded, enmity 
Would fbon give way to intermarriages and focial 
ihtfercourfe. The old inhabitants would adopt 
by degrees fome of die manners and beliefs of 
riie Eaftem "ftrangers ; and thefc, in return^ fall- 
ing in with habits ind ideas peculiar to the abo- 
ligmal people, a few generations would naturally 
incorporate them ; and form in time thofe various 
naticms, known by the names of Goths ^ Vandals^ 
hotr&ards^ Pranks ; whofe roaming, rapacious, 
Tartar genius, hecarne afterwards confpicuous, 
in the deftraftion df the Roman empire. No 
folid objeftion, it may be here obfer\^d, againft 
thofe ancient Tartar invafions, can be built upon 
the 'fJlence of hiftory ; as this filence is the natu- 
ral Confequence of the unlettered manners both of 
the conquerors and the vanquifhed : and whilft 
the fhocks were too remote to be felt in the more 
civili^s^d ftate^ of Europe, we cannot hope to find 
them in their annals. Tartary, China, or Ton* 
^ueen^ *niay poffibly, even in the prefent times, 
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be the theatre of mighty revolutions unknown lit 
Europe : and it is a moft undoubted fa£l:, that 
Jengiz Khan, who fubdued ahnoft every country 
in the world to the eaftward of the Euphrates, was 
dead many years before the accidental curiofity of 
Marco Paolo, who vifited the coUrt of his grand- 
fon Coblai Khan in the year 1260, made Europe 
acquainted either with him or his dominions* ' 

From the refearches and opinions of many 
Northerii antiquaries, the Scandinavian Goths are 
dilcovered to have been early compofed of two dif- 
tin£t bodies of people : the firft Aborigines ; the 
other Strangers ; who are faid to have poflefled 
a degree of refinement, civilization, and fcience, 
far fuperior to the older inhabitants. Frequent 
allufions are made to their Afiatic origin. Their 
drefs, their manners, their language, being in 
general diftinguiflied by fome epithet defcriptivc 
of fuperior elegance. It may poffibly be objeA- 
ed, that Refinement and a fartar are ideas ejf- 
tremely repugnant : yet every thing of this kind 
is merely comparative ; and the more favage in-^ 
habitant of the North, who never till then knew 
a luxury of drefs higher than the (kin of an ani- 
mal which h^ t^»d killed, niay eafily be fuppofed 
to have admired whatever was, even in a fmalj 
degree, fuperior to his own. But, in fa£k, the 
drefs and equipage of the Tartar chiefs have ever 
been, in general, unpommonly fplendid ; and few 
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circumftarices fcem to have been lefs attended to^ 
1)j Ibme of our greateft writers, than a proper 
diftinftion between the rxider and the more po- 
lifhed people who fill the immenfe extent of Tar- 
tary. Men totally diffimilar are grouped toge- 
ther, under one indifcriminate character, n:ierely 
becaufe they are known in Europe by one general 
name ; whilft, among their numerous nations, d. 
difference of charafter may prevail, not inferior 
perhaps to that which marks an Englijhman from 
a Frenchman^ a Hollander from a Portuguefe. ^ 

Nothing in nature can be more oppofite than 
the civilized Arabian of Mecca to the ferocious 
plunderer of the defert ; and the citizen of Samar'* 
xand has few features in common with the Tartar 
nvanderer in the Northern wilds: yet even the 
great Montclquieu compares thofe people without 
diilln^tion ; and draws conclufions, which are by 
no means fupported, from their manners, their 
government, or the geography of their countries* 
In fome parts of Tartary there arc large and 
flouriihiiig cities, fertile pldns, and noble rivers : 
in others, deferts, mountains, marfhes, and fo- 
refts ; yet, amongft other pofitions,^ he fays, 
•' They have no towns ; they have no forefts, 
^^ and but few marfties : their rivers are almoft 
*^ always frozen, and they dwell in an imfnenfe 
•* plain.'* Thefe are pofitive aflertions; and they 
are all' equally groundlefs as pofitive : but Moft- 
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tefquicu i$ here endeavouring to fuppQr;t a iyftera 
and fydtm is dangerous ev^en to thi^ foundeft rea^ 
jSbner. Can a region, containing above twenty 
millions of fquare naiks, watered by fuch rivera 
as the GihoUj the Sihcm^ the Seknge^ and the 
jiumur ; boaflit^ fuch cities as Samarc0Xi4^ Bo^ 
hharxty C^^gar^ and Cara^4:orum i cluiliored with 
foreils ; broken into mountains ; inhabiteid by 
jxxany different nations; diftii^guiihed hy w^ry 
^variety i^f ibil, fuj>erfijcie$, so^d cUmati^, be <:aUed, 
with propriety^ one 4$mnenfe ^in ; or correlpond,, 
in the nioft remote degree, with Montelquieu*s 
deicription ? The couclufions drawn -t:Qo ^jpe as 
v^ne as the .preqatie^ .are unlubAwtial. Th^e 
%vild Arabs are a xaoe of- toaiwng thieves \ the 
wtl4 ^uriars^ in this profeiSoaal Jiii^e^ bear a 
.pointed xefcmhlance of chara«9:er. Between thefe, 
^o J^pport.an hypothecs, he wiifaes to fiiid a pQ-» 
Jitical contraft. The .Arabs are fne ; and he de- 
.rives their freedom ^rom tfc«rW; the.?>- 
tars Jhe chufes to naake J2^x, and he giv^s them 
an immenfe .plain. Yet if there is a being on eai^]^^ 
who enjoys every fpecies of irregular I^bert^, 
it is the wandering Tartar* He is obedient -to 
his chief in every circumdance of war : but the^o 
fubmiffian ends, \ 

-Every obfervation, indeed, on the habit's of 
jthofe 4tDvLiig, daring people, ftrikingly di{plays 
their Ipv^ of liberty, aud >their iimilitud^ of cha« 
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rftfter Ivkh tKc fiJJ-Gtitbk riatkns. Their aver* 
fion to the tukurc^i)f thcgrodhd-; th^ir .pi^orftl 
life ; their idlenefs ; their eagernefs for plunder, 
ted bjaf tiki excufibh; with ftiany cuftoms and 
^Itafe^ ^ck^rfy Ekfterh : form all together a'^haia 
^ iMerhil iproofs, ftronger perhaps -than *dire& 
tiiftcalclifl'kfiertion^ By many N<}rthfern writers*^ 
thdj'jird'&i^iidly'diftifiguiihed from tbe moi'^e aiv- 
cienft liihibitents oiScaneHnavia^ h^ thfe epithet 
ti i)ri^l!iMs : zxt^ nothtog can furely ^p|>FO^bh 
<ie4r8r% rfefdbitfiance thtei the original mar-thmi 
ifiV*Att'S'^f thTB^Rbrfian ftatfes, ^nd thofe inuada^ 
tidlflis^, }if^0n^imefy.jrvh ^f^aftarj^^ ^feo> urtder-tho 
TiirAc^ Mdf kiims 2a:idrHuHs^ led by thfe famot^ 
yfifiid "and either ^tidd chiefs^ ovetwhelmed thte 
etnJAft^ towards the-^clofeiof th^^j^atirth ewtiiry, 
and -gave 'a fiMai bfow^to tke chmna of 'Roman fer- 
vit^de* * 

SacutD thelfomgoiidgfebfervatioris, with others 
which will naturally 'arife ia ifhe further difcuf- 
fion of the fubjeft, furnifh arguments of fuffici- 
cftt f6rce to fopport t4ie above hypothefis, we 
thall ftaifily accoifnt for one great channel, thro* 
tvhich fftafly ciTCOmftances, originally Eaftetn, 
"pefitethated to the Hyperborean regidns : where, 
^t\*fth Tu<;h fhades of variation, as might naturally 
be dxpe^d from a difference of climate arid tem- 
perafiti^rit, they fowed the feeds of that ftile of 
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mainnersy which finds nothing (imilar to it in the 
charafteriftics of Greece and Rome. ^ 

The Feudal Syftem, which was introduced 
and difFufed over Europe by the conquerors of 
the Roman power, produced, in a civil light, an 
alteration in laws, government, and habits, no 
lefs important than the difmemberment of the 
empire by their arms. Our greateft lawyersi, 
hiilorians, and antiquaries, whofe objedl has been 
lefs to trace its origin than to mark its iiifluencey 
have uniformly attributed this great &)undation 
of the jurifprudence of modern Europe to the mi- 
litary policy of the Northern nations ; and feem 
in general rather to have coniidered it as a confe- 
quencc of theip iituation, after their conquefts 
than as exifting previous to their irruptions. It 
appears not only to have formed, however, their 
great fyftem of polity before the grand invafion, 
but to have flouriihed il) the £aft with much vi** 
gour in very early times. \ 

In Perfia, Tartary, India, and other Eaftern 
countries, the whole detail of government, from 
the moft ancient accounts down to the prefent 
hour, can hardly be defined by any other defcrip- 
tion. We obferve, in general, one Great King, 
to whom a number of fubordinate princes pay 
homage and tribute ; all deviation from this {y^- 
tem leeming merely temporary and acpdentaU 
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Poffefled of every eflential power of royalty, the 
degree of dependence of thofe fecondary kings, we 
find, has ever been proportioned to the vigour or 
imbecillity of the paramount Ibvereign : for where 
no folid code of conftitutional laws prevails, the 
brilliant or difgraceful periods in the hiftory of a 
people will generally depend upon the genius of 
one man. A great monarch will give to the 
component parts the appearance of one delpotic 
whole ; whilft the approaches to difobedience will 
ever be proportioned to the weaknefs of admini- 
ftration. Conftantly recurring, however, to firft 
principles, every variation of Oriental Rule pre- 
fents only, to our alternate view, an overgrown - 
empire, feebly governed, crumbling into inde- 
pendent kingdoms ; and independent kingdoms 
again uniting, to form the empire of fome more 
fortunate and enterprizing fovereign. " 

A GENERAL vicw of the hiftories of Eaftern 
nations would, perhaps, fufficiently fupport the 
above pofitions ; but I Ihall venture to offer a 
few particular authorities. The more ancient 
fads, it may be obferved, like every remote event, 
will not adntiit of pofitive proof ; but in tracing 
maimers or modes of government, abfolute hift 
torical or chronological precifion is by no means 
requifite. The anions of one prince may be im- 
puted to another ; anachronifms and mifnomers 
may abound ; and the atchievements of twenty 

I 
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warriors may fwell the ^epown of one hero : but. 
no writer will attribute to his nation Cuftoms 
and Ideas of Government, to which they or their, 
anceftors ^vere ftrangers ; and againft which the 
opinions of his fellow fubjefts muft inftantly and 
loudly revolt. When uncommon and great inr. 
novotions happen, in the cuftoms of a country,; 
writers are careful to trace their origin, to fix. 
their introdyftion, and to pbferve their influence^ 
But when circumftances, however interefting, are 
fimply mentioned, without particular obfervatioix 
or comnaentary, we ixiay rationally ccMiclude, that 
fuch cuftoms are of high aritiquity ; and no more 
defer ving of fpecial animadverfion than the gene-i 
r^l complexion, configuration^ or temperament of 
their countrymen. The rife and progrefs of the 
Feudal Syftem in Europe is marked : it was aa 
exotic plant ; and it has, of confequence, en- 
gaged the attention of our ableft antiquaries. But 
in the Eaft it is indigenous, univerfal, and imme- 
morial : and the ' Eaftern hiftorians have never 
dreamt of inveftigating its fource, any more than 
the origin of regal government. Both have loiig 
been to them equally familiar ; and the firft ex-r 
tenfcve monarchy gave probably a beginning to 
the firft dependence of feudal chiefs. It may 
be thought too, that examples of this, or any 
other cuftom, brought from events, fubfequeht 
. to their introduction into Europe, can be no cor* 
roborative proof of their fublifting in the Eaft^ 
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previous to thdir appearance iii the Weft. Byt 
the leaft attention to Orieatal Manners will clear- 
ly fliow, that the charafteriftic . habits of thofe 
people, even at this hotiry are, in every fefpeft, 
' fimilar to the moft remote accounts : nor have 
we ground to believe, that, (the Mohammedan 
religion and fire arms excepted), there is one 
Hiygle cuftom, peculiar to the Perfians, the Arabi- 
ans, or the Tartars, of the prefent day, which 
did not prevail amongft their anceftors at a period 
too remote for human rel^arch. With a won- 
derful predile£lioii for their own ancient manners, 
they have a peculiar and invincible antipathy to 
thofe of Europe. They aire fo oppofite to their 
genius, to their hereditary prejudices, and to 
every idea political and religious, that no inftance 
can be produced, perhaps^ of one fingle cuftona 
originally European having ever been adopted by 
any Afiatic nation : the Tui?ks even, whofe vici*- 
nity expofes them moft to Weftern iiinovation, 
preferving ftill unchanged that remarkable dif^ 
tin<9:ion of charafter which they poffefled before 
they croffed the Bofphorus of Thrace. Oh this 
ground, therefore, I give no anecdotes as un- 
<jueftioned truths : they are mentioned by Afiatic 
hiftorians ; and I offer them* fitnply' as beliefs in 
original cuftoros. We may not fubforibe to the 
apparition of Gaefar's ghoft before the battle of 
Philippi ; but we may reft afibred, that it had 

I z 
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not been recorded by Plutarch, unlefs conibnanit 
to the opinioQ of the people. ' 

About Soo years before the Ghriftian era, an 
ufurper called Zohak, we are informed, reigned 
in Perfia. His government was oppreffive,^ and 
became at length infupportable. The citizens 
of Ifpahan flew to arms, and, headed by a Black- 
smith named Gao^ attacked, defeated^ and killed 
the Tyrant. Gao, after this viftory, difcover- 
ing the retreat of Feridoun, the heir to the 
crown, placed him on the throne ; and received, 
in return, Ispahan, with its dependencies, as a 
feudal principality. What truth may be in this 
remote event it is impoffible to determine ; but 
it is a generally recorded fail, . that the Black- 
fmith's apron, faid to have been difplayed by 
Gao, when marching againft Zohak, as a ban- 
ner, from the point of a fpear, was taken by 
the Arabians at the battle of Cadeffia, when they 
conquered Perfia in the year 636. It had been 
laid up in the treafury of the Perfiah kings, and 
was enriched with jewels to a prodigious value. 
It was confidered as the great flandard and pal- 
ladium of the empire ; and was never carried to 
the field but on important emergencies, or when 
the king marched in perfon. — Roftam i& a hero 
whofe prowefs is highly celebrated. He is equal- 
ly the favourite of Hiftory and Romance. He 
was a fuccefsful general under the firfl kings- of 
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the Kaianian dynafty; arid received/ in reward 
for his fervices, the provinces of Sejeftan and Za- 
bleflan, as feudal appannages on the crown of 
Perfia ; on the condition of marching a body of 
forces, as the exigencies of the ftate might re- 
quire ; but particularly to repulfe the inroads of 

the Tartars. Babylonia, Syria, Aflyria, and 

Media, as formerly obferved, feem to have been 
merely feudatory kingdoms of the old Perfian 
empire. — Alexander the Great divided t^e Eaftern 
provinces of Perfia amongft the princes to whofe 
fanjilies they had originally belonged. On this 
occafion they received a banner from the hands 
of the conqueror, paid homage, and engaged to 
maintain a certain number of troops, upon a foot- 
ing (fays the author of the Tarikh Montekheb) 
fomewhat refembling the military vaflals of the 
Ottoman empire, called Sanjacs and ^imars. Thefe 
princes are called by the Mohammedan writers 
MoloukuiT'Tawayif (kings of the nations) ; and 
are by fome confidered as a particular dynafty, 
between the Kaianians and the Aflicanians, com- 
monly called Arfacides by Europeans. They 
ftriSly performed, it \i added, their feudal en- 
gagements to Alexander ; but on his death, as 
the Grecian cdmmanders feized upon the Wef- 
tern kingdoms, they alfo aflbmed an indepen- 
dency in their refpedlive provinces. This ac- 
count feems highly probable ; as the fucceflbrs 
of Alexander, according both to the Eaftern and 

1 3 
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Weftcrn writers, foon loft all Ibvereignty to the 
eaftward of the Tigris. * . 

■ Thr Tobba, or king of Arabia . Felix, was 
the acknowledged paramount 'fovereign in very 
old times of a number of tribes^ — Moft of the 
provinces of Arabia on the Perfian gulph, with 
thofe ftretching towards Babylonia, held of the 
Perfian kings of the Saflanian dynafty ; who 
often appointed feudatory princes on the death or 
mifcondu6l: of their predeceffors. — The Khalif 
Almamon gave Khorafan, which he himfelf h/eld. 
as a feudal fovereignty under his father Haron 
Arrafhid, to his great genera^ Thaher ; where 
he foon after became independent, and founded 
the dynafty of Thaherians. Similar grants were 
made or extorted from fucceeding Khalifs; {o 
that partly by gift, partly by ufurpation, the 
Khalifat, from the middle of the ninth century, 
till its diftblution in the year 1258, was in fad: 
one immenfe feudatory empire ; where every Sul- 
tan acknowledged the fuperiority of the Khalif; 
but, like the great feudal chiefs in Europe, paid 
him juft that degree of obedience which each 
judged confiftent with his own intereft. — A finai- 
lar fyftem prevails to the prefent hour in Hindof- 
an ; thro' a regular gradation of SuiaAs, Nabobsy 
Foujdars, Ktlladars^ and other fubordinate chiefs; 
who all confider the Great Mogul as lord para<^ 
mount of the empire, — In the Ottoman govern** 
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Ihent there are many remarkable traces of the 
feudal fyftem ; efpeeiallyin the Khan of the Crim 
Tartars j in the Wayvodes of Mddavia, Wallafchia, 
and other European diftridls; in Algiers and 
other Barbary States ; in the Shferif of Mecca ; 
in feverd Sheiks or princes of Syria ; as well as 
in the military fiefs, which, under the titles of 
Sanjacs y Zdynis ^ and Timariots ^ are beftowed 
with the exprefs condition of fupporting bodies 
i)f men, biit efpecially of horfe, realdy to take the 
field at the order of the Sultan. ^ 

I N l! art dry we fee it ftrong. Temujin, after- 
wards diftinguifhed by the more celebrated name 
of Jeftgiz Khan, was the fon of a chief, who had 
feveral feudatories ; yet he himfelf held of Tho- 
grul, the Khanof Cara-cum, better known by the 
name of Prefter John. Thogrul, tho' a prince of 
|;reat power, was flill fubjedt to the emperor of 
Katha, the paramount of Tartary ; who accord- 
ingly, in the true feudal ftile, fummoned him 
with his arriere vaffals to affift in quelling a dan- 
gerous rebellion. Thogrul, attended by young 
Temujin, obeyed j a decifive victory was gained 
over the infurgents ; in* which both behaved 
with fo much gallantry, that the etnperor created 
Thogrul Vang Khan, which is a high royal title ; 
and gave Temujin a confiderablt command in his 
army. When Temujin, by his fuccefe and abi- 
lities, had rifen to a great degree of power, about 

I 4 
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the year 1205 a grand council of the Tartar 
nations affembled. Nine of the chief Khans ap- 
peared at the rendezvous, each attended by his 
vaflals. They difplayed nine large banners of 
command. They placed Jengiz upon an emi- 
nence, with a piece of black felt-cloth under his 
feet. The fpeaker of the aflembly addreffed 
him : he recognized him as emperor in the name 
of the whole J and told him, if merciful and 
juft, that God would profper his government ; 
if not, his perfon and memory vy^ould become 
black and defpicable as the felt on which he 
flood. A prophet called Cokza, and furnamed 
the Image of God, declared, that he had received a 
revelation from heaven, ordering Temujin to take 
from that time, the name of Jengiz^ which fig- 
nifies The moft Great. The Khans then advanced 
and paid him homage, bending the knee nine 
times ; the nobles followed ; and then the body 
of the people, making the fame number of genu- 
flexions, proclaimed him emperor with loud ac- 
clamations. We find fome variation of ceremony 
in the inauguration of Tamerlane in the year 
1369. He mounted a magnificent throne: he 
wore a brilliant crown : he girded himfelf pub- 
licly with his fword : his feudatory princes ac- 
knowledged his fovereignty by a profufion of pre- 
cious ftones which they fhowered over his head ; 
whilil a holy man put into his hands a drum, and 
a ftaQdard, as the infignia of imperial authority. \ 
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Every thing in the hiftories of thofe princes 
is indeed compleatly feudal. Before their great 
expeditions, we find them ifluing orders for the 
attendance of their great vaffals, with their con- 
tingents of troops. And we alfo obferve a con- 
ftitutional Parliament, or Meeting of Eftates ; 
who, amongft other privileges, claimed that of 
trying great offenders. Artok Buga, one of the 
grandfons of Jengiz Khan, haying revolted againft 
his brother the emperor Coblai Khan, was at 
length defeated ; but Coblai did not punifti him, 
till he had chilled an Aflembly of the States ; 
where he was tried and condemned to be fliut up 
between four walls, made of the tragacanth tree, 
where he lived twelve months. A feudatory 
prince of Herat, called Pir Ali, being fufpefted 
of a defign to revolt foon after Tamerlane's inau- 
guration, was cited to appear before the General 
Aflembly : he evaded the fummons till he had 
fortified his capital : upon which a decree was 
pafled fimilar to the Ban of the Empire in Ger- 
many j and Tamerlane being defired to reduce 
him to obedience, he was accordingly put to 
death in confequence of this fentence. It is 
needlefs to multiply examples : but it may npt 
be improper to obferve, that thofe General Meet- 
ings, called Kouriltaiy bear fo near a refemblancc 
to the Diets of the Gothic nations, that a ftrong 
additional argument may thence be drawn to fup- 
port the hypothcfis of the early Tartar cflablifh- 
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ments in Germany and Scandinavia. Jengiz and 
Tamerlane, powerful and dcfpotic as they were^ 
held many of thofe Diets. The Great Khans, tha 
generally chofen from the fons of thelate fovereign, 
were elefted by them ; and primogeniture was of 
little confequence. Jengiz Khan, for exataple^ nfo- 
hiinated his fecond furviving fon Oftay, as his 
fucceflbr : but though uncommon deference waa 
paid to the will of a man whom the Tartars al- 
moft adored, the new emperor was not acknow- 
ledged as fuch, till the meeting of the Great Af- 
fcmbly two years afterwards; where, upon his 
expreffing fome reluctance to accept of the impe- 
rial dignity, his elder and younger brothers, Ja- 
gathay and Tuli, taking him by the hands, in- 
jftalled him on the throne, and faluted him Kban. 
Olug Nuvin, the youngeft of Jengiz Khan's fons, 
2ls mafter of the houfhold, prefented him with a 
cup of wine ; and all the people, making nine 
genufledions to their fovereign, and three to the 
fun, hailed him Emperor, ' 

It may not he unworthy of remark, that the 
fituation of Olug Nuvin is a curious inftance of a 
fingular cuftom long prevalent in Tartar^, as well 
as among the Northern nations ; and even to be 
found in our old Saxon tenures, under the de- 
feription of Borough Englijh : where the youngeft 
fon fucceeds to his father in preference to his el- 
der brothers. Sir William Blackftone, after men- 
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tioning the opinions of Lit|leton and other emi' 
nent Uwyers^ in regard to the origin of this ftrango 
Quftomi CQnje6:ures, with great judgment, that 
it might be deduced from the Tartars. Amongfl: 
thpfe people, the elder fons, as they grew to 
man's eflate, migrated from their father with a 
certain portion of cattle ; and the youngeft fan 
only remaining at hooie^ became in confequence 
the heir to his father's houfe* and all his remain** 
ing pofleffions. Jengiz Khan had^ agreeably to 
this idea, given to his four eldeft fona great go- 
vernm.ents and great offices; but Olug always^ 
attended his perfon* Daring the interval of forty, 
days, therefore^ from the meeting of the GreaC 
Tartar Affembly, till the inflallation of Oftay 
Kban, this youngeft brother feems to have beenac- 
knowledged by him and the other princes as Lord 
of the family : he was a kind of public adminiftra- 
tor during this interregnum ; amd prefented ther 
Great Khan with the cup, on his enthronement,* 
as therhigheft token of Eaftern hofpitality, which 
the mafter of a family can ihaw to a gueft. • 

In the above outlines,, we can obferve fevcral" 
ftrong traces of Gothic government. We can 
perceive: the ruder draughts of States General, of 
Parliaments, of Juries ; and, in the circumftanccs: 
of the Ekiftors and Eleded, fome ftriking fea- 
tures of that fyftem, which ftill unites the great 
Germanic Body. . We can fee^ in the beat of. 
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national genius, the ftjrongeft marks of wild free- 
dom ; with a regular gradation of military vaf- 
ials : and although, in their own country, from 
a general attachment to pafloral life. Fiefs, or 
poffeffions in land, formed no part of Tartar ju- 
rifprudence or property; yet when they fettled 
in the Weft, a difference of fituation would na- 
turally fuggeft an alteration adapted to it. The 
more fteady temper of the native Scandinavians 
and Germans would modify the roaming Scythian 
iplrit ; a fuperior attachment to a particular fpot 
would naturally arife : as the country became 
more populous, ground would become more va- 
luable ; and what was formerly in common, to 
avoid difputes, would then be portioned off. A 
wifli to defend this property from new inroads 
might fobn produce a more permanent and folid 
fyftem of fubordination : and the more irregular 
feudal ideas of the Tartars, improved by terri-' 
tonal poiTeflion, pave thus, by degrees, the way 
for that more refined fyftem, fo peculiarly adap- 
ted to the fituation of fettling invaders ; which, 
in the fifth and following centuries, almoft uni- 
verfally took place in Europe. * 

Next to the Feudal Syftem, and other maxims 
of civil government, which regulated the property 
and politics of the middle ages, few fpeculative 
fubjefts are more worthy of our attention than 
thoie novel ideas of Supernatural Beings, which 
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ruled their minds with moft refiftlefs force. The 
univerfal belief in various orders of fuperhumaa 
creatures, has prevailed in many parts of Aiia 
long before the era of authentic hiftory : and fuch 
compleat poffeflioa have they taken of Eaftera 
imagination^ that the moft ferious, as well as the 
xnoft fanciful compofitions, are filled with perpe- 
tual allufions to thofe imaginary beings. To un- 
derftand Homer, we muft have a previous know- 
ledge of the dignities and attributes of the Gre- 
cian Deities : to comprehend the writers of the 
Baft, we ihould have an acquaintance with the 
mythology and popular beliefs of Eailern nations. 
For this purpofe, I have thrown into the Di<fti6- 
nary flight sketches of what feemed mofl peculi- 
arly Afiatic ; and (hall here bring thofe remarks 
under one point of view ; with fuch additional 
obfervations as could not, with propriety, find 
ar^y alphabetical place, or which may appear nc- 
ceiTary to illuftrate and conned; the whole. • 

The fabulous Aliatic ages fltretch far beyond 
the creation of man. They fuppofe the world 
' to have been repeatedly peopled by creatures of 
different formation, who were fucceffively anni- 
. hilated or baniihed for difobedience to the Su- 
preme Being. An Eaftern Romance introduces 
the hero Caherman in converfation with the moa- 
ftrous bird or Griffon Simurgb ; who tells him, 
^at Oie had already lived to fee the earth fevea 
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times filled with creatures^ and feven times^ a 
perfedt void : that the age of Adam would be ie- 
ven thoufand years ; when the race of man^ Would 
be extinguifhed, and their place fupplied by be- 
ings of another form and more perfedl nature j 
wkh whom the earth would end : that (he had 
then fcen twelve great periods of {cvqb thoufand 
years ; but was denied the knowledge of the 
duration of her own exiftencc. Thofc beings, 
who inhabited the globe immediately before the 
creation of man, they call Peris and Dives ', and 
they form a perfeft contraft. The Peris ar€ de- 
fcribed as beautiful and benevolent ; and though 
guilty of errors which had offended Omnipote/ice, 
They are fuppofed, in confequencc of their peni^ 
tence, ftill to enjoy diftinguifhed m^ks of divine 
favour. The Dives, on the contrary, are piAur^ 
ed as hideous in form> and malignant in mind ; 
differing only from the infermi demons in not 
being confined to hell ; but roaming for ev» 
around the world to fcatter difcord and wretched- 
nefs among the fons of Adam. In the Peris we 
find* a wonderful refemblance to the Faeries of 
the European nations : and the Dives or Gerties 
difiw little from the Giants and Savages of the 
middle ages : the adventures of the Eaftern he- 
roes breathe all the wildnefs of atchievcment re- 
corded of the knights in Gothic romance ; and 
the doftrine of enchantments, in both, ffeems to 
daim one common fource. . The various crea- 
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tures wha preceded Adam, were fuppofed to havd 
been governed by a fucceffion of feventy- two So'* 
Ijmansi the laft of whom is {xkxmmt^Jan ben Jan^ 
Th^s monarch had offended Omnipotence ; and 
the angel Hares was fent from heaven to chaftife 
him. A war enfued, which terminated in tho 
defeat of the pre-adamite king ; and Hares go-^ 
verned in his room. But this angel becoming 
alio intoxicated with power, Adam was created % 
and ^11 the earth ordered to obey him. HareSji 
compofed of the elment of fire„ fcorned fubmif- - 
iion to a clay-fformed creatui^e. He rebelled 
agaioft the Divii^e will ; and was joined in his 
revolt by the Dives : but the Peris, acquiefcing 
in the mandates of heaven, became from that 
time the friends of mankind. Hares, with his 
chief followers, were curfed by God, and doom- 
ed to a. long period of torment in the infernal 
regiona : but the other Dives were allowed .to 
range over the earth, as a fecurity for the future 
obedience of man. The refidence of thofe ideal 
beings was imagined to be on the mountain of 
Kaf 3 which in the Eaft was long fuppofed to 
furround the earth, as a ring does the finger : the 
globe being fancied to reft on one great emerald 
er faphire ; the refle<Jlion from which gave the 
azure appearance to the iky ; whilft its move-i 
ments were produftive of volcanoes, earthquakes, 
s^nd all the convulfive phenomena of nature. The 
l^hole of this vi^onary counlry is called Ginniftani 
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and the refpedtive empires are dividjcd into many 
kingdoms and cities. Thofe of the Peris bear 
the names of Sbadukam (pleafure and defire), 
Gouherabad (the city of jewels), Amberabad (the 
city of Ambergris) : and the metropolis of the Dives 
is called Ahermanabad (the city of the Principle 
of Evil) ; where the inchanted caftle, palace, and 
gallery of the Dive king Arzfhenk is the. fubjeS: 
of much fable. The. Peris and Dives are fuppof- 
cd to be formed of the element of fire : they live 
long, but are fubjed: to death ; and though pof- 
feffed of fuperhuman powers, have -in many re- 
fpedts the fentiments and paflions of mankind. 
They wage inceflantwar; and when the Dives 
make prifoners of the Peris, they fhut them up 
in iron cages, and hang them on the higfaeft 
trees ; to expofe them to public view, and to 
every chilling blaft. Here they are vifited by 
their companions, who bring them the choiceft 
odours. Perfume is the only food of the Peris; 
and whilft it ferves as nourifhment to the cap- 
tives, it has alfo the virtue of keeping at a dif- 
tance the iafulting Dives ; whofe malignancy of 
nature can endure nothing fragrant. ^ 

When the Peris are in danger of being overpower- 
ed by their foes^ they always folicit the afliftance 
of fome mortal hero; which furnifhes a wonder* 
ful fund of fanciful machinery for Eaftern Poetry 
and Romance. To put the Knight on a footing 
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a'^f^ iii-ihed with enthanttd f^liftitarid i slhcl 

xhot^&ii oh fome trctiienadtts rfiorifli?"; 0he of 

^ mirt ftnlOQ'^ advehturers iH Faeiy-ldnd li 

Taltkx«hWi te aricieitt Pdffian RihgV THt Pfef Ji 

febtttWfWffi ivHh i* fpKndid ctilb^lf j^rfd the 

i>ite«,- v^h6 dft&d himrfehd alfo' kHcfd^r: U6 

te&itCtAts m Orlffdrt SMixTgh : ^fpfe arf HA- 

gftagfis,- ind khovfr's faiurt 6vcrits: SK^t:'6unfeli 

hidi to aM tH<? PirtiJ ; Jilforms Hhh of' tR^ d^geri 

lie vs'flf cW^bflflfer j ind ^tvis fiini ihfff ^ftioni^ 

hdW to pftjfeeed. SKe offers He^ iGtRMh it coti^ 

fi«ft Um h Gtttfiifta* J and, a!s a tcieh bf friertd-' 

ftip^ pfim foiiie fcathefs frotrf he^ firdiflP; witH 

^teidhl tit dfhitUcnii Ms heltilj^t. rie theri 

ifiolftif^ tlife'Si^tirgh ,- aftd, af med' v^itR thi bnfck- 

fet of jSfi Bfti Jafri, troflfei' the dafk ^fs', Which 

ftftff«a1s -caaiholt pa'fi v^rithotit fuptrnafural affif- 

tmid. Hfr arWves iif Kaf : he ^e^^^ Arz- 

A^nk'j- «Stta aftb' ario^i^" Dive, ft?f^ mr6 fierce, 

cMled DtSni'iWhy \*hbf6- relidehce isdefcribed as 

* ^ted»y (ia'vfei'n, v^Kdre he is futfoMfed witli 

^ft pJi^ <if ' wealth,- am^fled By pTuntfferV H(br6 

TahttSati!^,' ambhgft othef ricK fptillsv Mdi- i hit 

captive, the Peri Merjan ; whom the Dive had 

C^ttied off, atod her brotlierS had-IoA^ fearched 

ioi in vim. Be ehatrw the vinc^'uiffiecf demons 

in the centre 6f Ai mountain j fetfs' Merjan nX. 

liberty j- and thferi'/ ih-th'd true fph;itf of l&iight- 

-ewatttfy, ffieiSi at t1:rc Peii-srequeft, to tTr^attafck 
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of another powerful Dive, called Houdkonz i 
but here Tahmuras falls. — In the SJbaJb name, 
the celebrated Roftam, many ages afterwards, 
engages the Dive Arzfhenk^ who had efcaped 
from the chains of Tahmuras; and kills him, 
after a fierce battle. Arzflienk is there painted 
with a body fomewhat human, and the head of 
a bull, which Roftam ftrikcs off at a blow. — ^Thc 
Dive Munheras is wounded with an arrow in 
mouth by Gerfliab, the laft king of the Pifbda- 
dian dynafty ; and he is afterwards put to death 
by Sohrab the fon of Roftam. In the firft en- 
counter he has the head of a hog ; but in the 
next he is pidbured as a bifrons ; one refcmbling 
the head of a lion, the other that of a wild boar. 
Roftam, who is confidered as the Hercules of 
Perfia, among many other Dives, dragons^ and 
enchanters, whom he deftroys^ kills a demon 
called the Dive Sepid t and Father Angelo men- 
tions having ieen a ftupendous monument in the 
midft of a plain> near the city of Fehelion, be- 
tween Shufler and Shiraz, cut into a quadrangular 
fortification^, with fuch regularity^ that it has the^ 
appearance of being formed of one entire ilone. * 

This DifTertation would fwell, however, to a 
difproportioned bulk, were I to enter into a detail 
of the various wonderful adventures with which 
the Eaftern Poems and Romances abound. I give 
thcfe few outlines^ merely to. ihow the general 
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prevalence of Romantic Ideas in Afia : but efpe* 
cially in Perfia^ the great claflic ground of Eaflern 
FiSion ; and the centre whence it feems to have 
4>read to almoft every furrounding and diflant 
country. So fingular indeed is the refemblance^ 
tn Rumberleis inftances, between the wild image- 
ry of this ilile of fabling, with that which pre- 
vailed in after-times in Europe^ that we muft ei« 
ther fuppofe, in the writers, a wonderful coin* 
cidence of luxuriant imagination,. or conclude^ 
that the Weft muft have borrowed from the Eaft. 
I ftiaU not infift upon T!urpifis twelve Peers^ upon 
the Armorican, Spanifh, and other European 
Romances; where the fimilarity of features is 
irregularly ftriking : but even in the nobler works 
of Arioftoj ^^ff^9 ^nd Spencer^ we can difcover 
the counter part of all their fanciful machinery 
in the fid:ions of Perfia. The Ipogriffo, on which 
Aflo^o 9i\t%. to heaven; and the magic ring of 
Bradamanti in Orlando Furiofo :. the many-headed 
monfier of Dueffa ; and the Jhield of Prince Arthur 
in the Faery ^^en : with the various enchant- 
ments oi Armida and Ifmeno in Gierufalemme Li* 
berata\ may all be traced to Oriental origin : 
whilft the Peri Merjan has much the. air of being 
the Faery Morgain, who conveyed away our King 
Arthur, after the battle of Camclon ; and virith 
whom, (according to the old Britifh Romances, 
he now refides in Faery land with great happinefs 
and fplendbr. ^ ■ 

K 2 
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' ^aMBingemous writers l&ave coofidored thiq 
ipecka of fidtioA as oFxgioatmg ampng tha Arahi-» 
am : kut tkere are many iiea£30s. fbr b^lisMing^ 
tkat it was abfolut^ly unkaown ta them Ihefora 
^e era of the Hejra y aoud that tji^y did not adopt 
that CQuode of writing till kuig aftoc the Pei£aiK 
GoaqueA. Mohamoaed^ a& hefOiFs tsib&vsitdy wi^s 
uncoinmoBly alarmed al the &MSt ronaaBtio gHmnr 
merisigSy which w^e brought fronii f^^t&^ b§r 
the naerohant Nfufies^ He. wasi aflraid kft thd 
minda of his. amnticymertikwild be move: flron^-* 
lyiiupreiSbd with thofe wilddty jpieaiiiig tak&i than 
with the dodbrines of th& A^oran i and he ac^ 
cordingly: reprobated thofe fbrdgxiv figotents^ a$ 
abhorred by. Gbod and the Pix>phet. The^ warrj^ocs^ 
who. figune ia Faeryrknd'^ ane aljb ^cieuit Poiian 
lyings and heroes. The Arabiaiis. Ifiavei aeA evca 
a word 'm tl^eii: It^ngioage ex|^re£ive of thegceatefl 
beauty o£ EaftersL roaaaDQe, th^ Pefti: and ^tl^^ 
Jan i& now ufed-, fjaionimoufly with JShW;^ yet 
its. proper and original^ txieaning wa$ merely anv kiw 
fernal Fiend; a Being very diiiinj3^ frprau the* Ro* 
n^ntiG inhabitant of Kaf. The fame ob&rva.- 
tion wilLhold^ with r^ard to the m^oft uncommon 
monfters ;. who feem all to be natives of Ferfiaa 
jf^ncy: the words, ufed: by thQ.A^abian^^ to. ex^ 
prefs the Pediaa Simurgbf Quranaiad; or Raijhi^ 
a&weli their dragons and: other i^aohinepy of Ro^ 
manqe^ hairiscg ia^ general fimple radical fignifica*^ 
tions, expreffive of creatures, which really exifl:.j 
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and fcddi drily to ' hare bfeeh figuraf ivfely dppliedj 
to thofe ifnaginal-y monilers^ in later titnes. A 
large ferpent^ fbr example, is transformed into a 
dragon : an eagle, or a long-neck'd animal, re^^ 
prcfcnte the Sitourgh 3 d dangerous or inhumah 
villain is tutned into a Giant, a Demon, or any 
terrifying appearance : and a word, expreffive of 
a Dfeadful Calamity^ ©r Sudden Horror, which 
deprives people 6f their fenfesy is metaphoricaF- 
ly Cdnterted into a fpeoies of molifter, fup- 
pofed to haunt woods, church-yardsi and other 
lonely places ; and riot only to tear the living. to 
pieces, but to dig up and devour the bodies of the 
dead. A& thitf language then of eveiy people will 
Always be obferved to abound in radical words, 
expreffive of every kind of imafgery tvhicFi has 
been long familiar to them* ; we nfiuft conclude, 
wpon the beft grounds, where fuch word^ are riot 
to be fotmdi aud metaphjorical, 6f exotic expref* 
fions, aippear to ber the only, fubftitutes j that the 
ideas, defcribed by* thofe words, are not indige^ 
nousy but adbpted from foreign nations ^ and asr thi 
Arai>ians have no terms, in their tot^g^e, radicalfy 
expreffive of any thwg forperhumab, excepting 
Angels and Devils ; Romance, whofe chiradre- 
riftic genioss roils entirely on a pet^Har ai^d dif- 
tindt fpecies of mdthtfi^e'ity, could ndt aprpatently 
have originated in Arabia. ^ 

ExeiusiVE of the nniverfcd belief in the fan- 
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ciful Peri Syjiem, which may be called the Afy- 
thology of Romance y the ancient Perfians appear in 
general to have acknowledged one Supreme Being 5 
and to have paid a high degree of veneration to 
Angels, as fubordinate deities. This, widi a re- 
fpedt for the ftars, was the great dodrine of the 
Sabian religion, which prevailed of old in Perfia, 
Arabia, and other Eaftern countries. As thefe 
Angels are not only frequently alluded to in 
Eaftern authors, but throw confiderable light on 
the detail of private life, a few obfervations upon 
them may not be unufeful. * 

When Ormuzd, or Omnipotence, created 
mankind, the Perfians fuppofe that he gave, at 
the fame time, the fuperintendency of the world, 
and of every thing animate or inanimate, to cer- 
tain guardian Angels. Though man was the pe- 
culiar charge of the Supreme Being, yet all his 
aftions, and every accident to which he was 
liable, were ftill imagined to be, in a great mea- 
fure, dependent on the influence of the prefiding 
AngeL Every circumftance of public or family 
concern had, in confequence, their favourite 
times : eftablifhed ceremonies were obferved with 
anxious attention ; and various public feftivals 
were appointed, to conciliate the benevolence of 
thofe minifters of heaven. ^ 

To procure the favour, or command the fer- 
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vice, of Beings, who were fuppofed to be the 
caiife of the felicity or mifery of man, was a na- 
tural wifh ; and fome there were who pretended 
to pofiefs this power. Hence the origin of 
charms, of talifman^, and of ail the armour of* 
feniive and defenfive of enchantment. In the 
rudeft times, there will be ever found men, who 
are better verfed in the arcana of nature than the 
iminformed multitude. A love of eafe, and an 
averfion to pain, are the great laws of nature, 
and the mind is perpetually fludiuating between a 
wiih'for the one, and a dreaid of the other. To 
pretend boldly therefore to a power of beftowing 
happinefs, or t^moving mifery, hardly ever fail- 
ed, in the days of ignorance, to gain a man be- 
Kevers : and he feldom found difficulty in inte- 
refling the paflions of the people, provided he 
could by any means impofe upon their fenfes. 
An attention to the principles of mechanifm, to 
die operations of chymiftry^^ to the virtues of 
plants, and the various laws of nature, mir;ht 
produce difcoveries incomprehenfible by / m- 
ple men : and a few remarkable inftances of 
the efficacy of mere natural caufes, would eafily 
gain the poilefTors of thofe fecret$ the reputation 
of infiidting torment or commanding pleafure at 
a wifh. To enjoy the reputation and advantages 
of thofe fancied fupernatural powers, was not 
enough. Some pretended to have the art of 
Gonununicating them to others : necromancy be- 

K 4 
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f j^ms pf f ourfe a TpgRl^r. ^^^^f ;, 9,%i ^e pe^ 
at ' %§e, . who. 9Qi^ld pqf aim ^^^ fijiiph fipeijltfeH 
poc«, Wf happy tp iupply. t^eir. \yan£ ftf V^qgWr 
ledge by the purphafe of ^(inaq^^ anaule:^, pf 
cj^^rpi^, in >?fhQfe virtues tj^fy p^^jg^d a, p(e|||Q; 
!|P^ fl^^oft WOfldeff^J CQpfidesi9^^ '- 

T^fl^t^sMANS j^d Annulets h^Y^ tePg fftg^gfld 
^he attent'^pn of Eaft?rn r^at\9ftS.i. and acQis5?ft» 
rule^ l^ay^. heen laid down fo^ theif ^aftftfijfliiOflj, 
Th.e. g?^ the chryjj^al,^ the m^al, 9? o^ie? f«b- 
ftance^ k ordered^ b? 4ug, or fear^l^g^ f^fi 
when.foqie particular angel; ruj^s thj? day;. 1^ 
muft be. pre^ajccd or ei^i;avqd un^ tj;ie i^i^i^jpe 
of ^n^othei; j and t^ie z^w^eme^^ oj .pjpay;^n of ^ <h jr4 
rnyft; be proaounced W^f it,^ tip: giv,^ iA t^hat rajrih 
tejiou 5 virtue for w^iich it is ^fteei^ed, Dii^en 
rent ceretnonij^s ^re n^c^/Tary i^ gathei^ing.tfe© 
b^rbs, ^nd powers ; in cropping the h^irs of <?%•, 
ipelSi fea-cow5, or other animals ^f wljwich %ljs 
amulets ^re fvraipd^: a^nd the fufpendir^. ^iR^ 
rouad the necl^^ of m?n^ wQ^i^tea^ cbjlck^S,, ^§ 
ajnimals, i^ performed \yith ipi}pl\ p^feci/jftft a©ii 
iplemnity. Yet r,?a^ knowledges: lajight origii>4!ji 
Ijijaye g^yen dfc to what the yiews.pf tljie a/t^c^-^ 
and the fuperftitioij of th? ignpfi^j^, aifii€r\Kv4& 
^grv^rtjed to the pur.pofes q^ Jfejjly^i An inj^fjli-ii 
gent ob^rver might dijfcpyer, thajt^ qejtpiij. p^Jinlfe 
had their juices in high perfedion a| pa/jtiqi^Jaft 
feafpnsi. tliat fgrne ihwiji be^ gathgrsdi ^..fBftr* 
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nfc^ when moift with dew; others at the meri* 
dim, whfiE under the i^uence of mid-^day heat. 
Ho might imagine, that the external applica** 
lion of modicinai herbs, of mineral fubftance$» 
ef tufts of hair or wool, whilft impregnated with 
the; effikfvtia^ or p^fpiration of the animal, might 
1^Y6 a ialutaiy e£fe(£t in^ various ailments; and 
^j^p^rience woul^: confirm the juilnefs of his con-* 
je^use* fiut the million, ever unable or unwil- 
ling to invcftigate natural caufes (efpecially when 
ipi^pcSkd with a convyftion, that every diflem- 
per^ and everp misfortune, proceeded from tho 
opotalions: of malevolent fpiri^^ 01; the fafcina-- 
tiua of malignant eyi^s), would impute the cure& 
wJSuK^k fuch applications performed, not to the 
e0ential' qualities of their co(npou(|ds, but to 
fupe^atuial agetacy; and , uneffentiat ceremony. 
They appKed them, in^ con&quance', without dif-^ 
tin(9ion, not only to the old and to the young, • 
to the fick and to the healthy, to the brute crea- 
tion, as, well as rational beings ; but placed even 
t2;^ngfi inanimate under their protection. An 
af&'^.htfad^ cabalifiica/Hyj prepared, anderedkd on 
a polc: in a garden tor fieM, Was foppofcd to fee 
aae^RMit^al de&n^e agatn^l/ fafcination, and a con- 
ferment, ibupcity of produce: whijlft a talifmao, 
bufifidialofflg wit^rhiddai>'ti?eafure, was imagined^ 
tOipU(t'itiirtpet&&iafety, l^ rendering it invifi-- 
blc ta.evjery eye but thc^ of the owner. No-- 
thing isi indeed more common inthe.Eaft thaft^ 
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the burying of treafure : and it took its rife from 
that unfteady fyftem of government, which has 
in general prevailed in thofe countries. Ever 
apprchenfive of revolution and ruin, a rich man 
generally divides his eflate into three parts : one 
he employs in trade, or the neceffary purpofes of 
life ; another he invefts in jewels, which he may 
eafily carry off, if forced to fly ; and the third 
he buries. As he intrufts nobody with the fe- 
cret of this depofit, which he guards with his 
talifman, if he dies before he returns to the fpot. 
It is thea loft to the world j. till accixlent throws 
it in the way, perhaps, of fome fortunate pea-' 
fent, when turning up his ground. Thofe dif- 
coveries of hidden treafure, and fudden tranfi- 
tions from poverty to riches, of which we read' 
in Oriental tales, are by no means therefore quite 
ideal ^ but a natural confequence of the manners 
of the people. ^ - 

To underftand the machinery of Angels, it 
will be proper to make fome previous obferva- 
tions on the ancient Perfian era, with which they 
are intimately connected. This was fuppofed to 
have been eftabliflied by king Gemfhid, one of : 
the Pifhdadian princes ; the date of whofe reign 
ffems too uncertain even for conjecture : though 
fome judicious writers place him about 800 years 
before Chrift. On the day when the Sun en-: 
tered Aries, he is faid to have made his firft 
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public • entry into Iftakhar or Pcrfepolis, which 
he had juft finifhed ; and to have ordered the era 
to commence from that time, ^in honour of the 
Bun, and to commemorate the building of his 
capital city. He divided the year into twelve 
months, of thirty days each ; to the laft of 
which they afterwards added five fupplementary 
days, to make up the whole 365. No attention 
was, for foifie time, paid; to any intercalation fi- 
milar to our Leap Year^ till aftronomers, ob- 
ferving, at length, that the Sun, at the beginning 
of the year ; had made a retrograde motion from 
Aries to Pifces, inferted one month at the end of 
every 1 20 years ; which they celebrated with one 
continued feftivaL Yezdejird, the laft king df 
the SalTanian dynafty, reformed the K^lendar: 
and his era is adopted at this hour in many parts 
of Perfia ; particularly by the Parfis of Kirman, 
and by thofe of Guzerat in Hindoftan. But all 
do not agree in the epoch of commencement; 
fome dating it from the beginning of Yezdejird s 
reign, A. D. 632 ; fome from his defeat at Ca- 
defiia in 636 ; and others from his death in 651. 
On the conqueft of Perfia by the Mohamme- 
dans the lunar computation was introduced j and 
it is ftill attended to in matters of religion : but 
about the year 1079, the Perfian Kalendar was 
again reformed by great Sultan Malekfliah Jela- 
leddin 5 and continues now to be adhered to in 
feveral parts of Perfia. This prince, whilft he 
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removed the Sun from Pifces to Aries> made 4l^ 
i(i^ alteration in the pofitiion of the mdl^th^ i un- 
der the idei of feftoring the incieilt mod« fiked 
by Gemfhid. From thofe ehange&^ however^ 
there his a#ifen si difdg^eemeM amongft the dif-^ 
ferent ^^riter^, with regard to the feafoAs arid 
days, when feveral feftivals were tfelebfated i 
which, were it of tonfequence> it would be dif-^ 
ficult to reconcile : it being probl^le that, id 
liter times, different pix>vinces folemni^d tb^m 
lipon the days which dorrefponded with the fe- 
ipedtive eras they had adopted j and thstt ibm^ 
ceremonies were perhaps introduced by the Mo* 
liamniedan princes, which were unknown ift an-» 
deitt Pcrfia. *" 

» 

Every month was fuppofed to be under the 
gua^dianfhip of an angel, from whorti it received 
it*s name. The fubdivifion by weeks^ v^s not 
known tilt later times^j but every day had a)fo i 
ruling angel of a fubordinate degree : th€ ftipe-^ 
rior angels having each a day, ift thei^ refpefffeivd 
months, which was obferved with irtore th^an Of -* 
dinary attention. Their feftivak were; in c6n- 
fcquence, numerous ; and many of them unfcOite*^ 
monly fplendid. I fhall flightly tocteh upon fifcb 
as feem moft worthy of notice. The chief w^rcf 
thofe about the Equinoxes ; the next were thofe 
6( Water at Midfummer, and of Fire at the 
Winter Solftice. The firft was- the Nauna,- 
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wlM^h cQnia>69Qsd witjb th€|ir yesr in M^rcL,^n^ 

U||ed Ax; diayf ji dufii>g wb^ch all rariks feem tff 

l**VO gwti<;ip«;^4 m. one g^wr^J ]oy. The rkH 

fei^t fmimt$ to tbc^ popr ; ^\l were dr^flbd i^ 

^^ir hoUday clonh^^i all kept ofUSi^ h<mfe i and 

feligv?0% pf<)C€flk>ns, mufiiq,, dan^jingi a fpecics 

^ ^|ieg)tKica^ epft^ilpiftioo, ruftk %«»ts(,. ^b4 other 

paftl^ssji pieil^nted ^ a (?oatiauie4 liciuij^ of vaiie4 

zfp^uStm^nU {^veii the cj^a^^ and tfa^ (djeal thu^^ 

wer§ ftpl. im§on^Qf i tick viands bein® pteced om 

t^ t$ip$; ^ J^qfeS: and Hghf towers^ oa the flar- 

yovi^ (^ wticjh tj}^ ?eiri? apd Spirit ' of thw d«r 

Ijaqtjed: hc^cjfs ^d frjiends we^e fijppojfedj t(> feaft> 

XIm Pftrfi/Sr qf Oii^^eriat. fti<U cetebnate: tihQ lajft tep 

day% of the y«at as- * feftival to dfl^artedt fpif kai. 

Tbq fiirft 6ivc (Jays, tih^y fiippofe th« feuWof the 

bl^<l4 to hoi^r thre^ bo?^-i(3!iots abeyet ths ^artb^ 

aiyl. ci(Kf iii@ th/^ f^^ hOt they iro^giAe^ thsit nolt 

ooJLy tiheyi, butt the dMKV^^d alfe, vHi^t th^iff fuc- 

viv^fig ftriende : oa. whichi aecount^ tj^: give thewi 

tj^Pi bpik rA^pt;v>ak th? ifi houfes a^^s puriikd aa^ 

decked; ouft tq the gi:!eateft advanjE^.. Durkg 

there ton days they nevec go from hpm^^TW 

JeQ^vA^ of AJSi>rgm laded alfo fix daysf : it b^^ 

about the middle of September ; aodt W^s col^ 

brated with fome uneffential difference of cere- 

momff, bqth being in honour of their g^eat often- 

iible.deit§r, the Sun, — In June they ioitmnvt^ 

tlie Akri:^gm,9 ifli hofiQwr of the eleaiei»i.of W^ 

.1»r/. to. which* aa well as. Firej they paid a higfa. 
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degree of refpefl:. . It lafted only one day ; dur- 
ing which all degrees of people fprinkled one an- 
other with pure water, or with diftillations from 
rofesy orange flowers, and other odoriferous herbs. 
•— r In December J on the fliorteft night of the 
year, was the anniverfary of the great Feftival of 
Fire, called Sbeb feze ; when their temples were 
illuminated, and large piles of fire blazed all 
over the kingdom ; round which the people en- 
tertained themfelves all night with choral dances, 
and various amufements peculiar to the feafbn. 
Amongft other ceremonies common on this oc- 
cafion, there was one, which, whether it origi- 
nated in fuperftition or caprice, feems to have 
been Angularly cruel and pernicious. The kings 
and the great men, ufed to fet fire to large 
bunches of dry combuftibles, faftened round wild 
beafts and birds ; which being then let loofe, the 
air and earth appeared one great illumination : 
and as thofe terrified creatures naturally fled to 
the woods for fhelter, it is eaiy to conceive that 
conflagrations, which would often happen, mufl: 
have been peculiarly deftrudtive, where a people 
confidered the extinguifhing of fire, by water, as 
one of the higheft ads of impiety. ^ 

- "^HERB were many other fcftivals; fome of 
which feem whimficat. though others had appa- 
rently an excellent political tendency. One of 
moft ludicrous appears to have been that 
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which they celebrated about the Vernal Equinox, 
called Koufa nijhin. This was an old beardlefs 
one-eyed figure, reprefenting Winter on his de- 
parture, mounted on an afs or a mule, with a 
ciow in one hand, and a fcourge and fan in the 
other. In. this manner he paraded the ftreets, 
followed by all ranks of people, from the ^ royal 
family to the beggar. Amongft many frolics, 
which :the populace played with the old man, 
they fprinkled him alternately with hot and cold 
water; whilft he, crying out gurma, gurma^ 
( heat ! heat ! ) fometimes fanned himfelf, iand 
fometimes laftiedhis tormentors. He had the 
privilege of going into every (hop, and into every 
houfe; where the leaft delay in prefen ting him 
with a piece of money, gave him a right to feize 
the eflfedls of every trader; and to befpatter the 
clothe^, even of th^ greateft nobles, with a mix- 
ture of ink, red earth, and water, which he car- 
ried in a pot by his fide. But all were prepared 
for. KjQufa at their doors ; and their offerings were 
made the moment of his approach. What he 
thus received, from the beginning of the caval- 
cade to the firft hour of prayer, was paid to the 
king, or to the governors of thofe cities, where 
the fovcreign did not refide : a circumftaiice 
which feems evidently to point to a fuperftitious^ 
origin ; for, upon any other ground, the whole 
of the poor creature's colleiftions could be no ob* 
je^ to men of their elevated rank. From th? firft 
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to the {ecand hour of \>rbytr^ the amoaiit df the 

receipts was the property of the old mdn ^ and 

here his pageant endedi He then fnddknly dff> 

appeared : for after this time^ the 6rfl perfoif he 

met in the ftreets might fererilj beat hidoa with 

inapunity. — • — 'The ne*t fefttval,. fHenlnized in 

AprUf called Kbutm ru^^ is in a driieifeiit ftile > 

and appears to have bden fois^Fiddd inlpon th6 ra^ 

tiooal principled of good government' ; as it 

tonded to give dignity to a moO: M&ftA arid re-^ 

fpe^ble body of menw The king, dined in pt^^ 

lie ; and thd chiefs of the farmeifs had the ho-^ 

nour of iitting at table* with him : when- theit 

ibvereiga add^eiied theav in> words te the foUow-i* 

ing e&d:^ ^^ I ato 6file 6f yonj my fcibfifbenc^ 

^^ and that o^ my people, seft&oli the labod# of 

youf hands : the fucc^ifion (^ the race of mail 

depends upon the ploughs aiid without yoa 

we canndt exiA. But yont dependbnce upoA 

me is reciprocal : we (^ght tlietefbre' to lie 

** brothers; and to live in* pbrpotual haVmdny/* 

— ^In the mofrth of Decemier they heid d feftivd 

inr honour of deceafed friendsj^ iihagesr of whom 

they formed in paftej which they plaxred^ where 

many ftreets or ro^ad's m;et. They made ofFeFingk 

to them- 1 treated them» with gj^cat refpe<9J j and 

4hen burnt them with much folemnity*-^—'InJ the 

fao^e month' was^ the ceremony of dtiving fke 

JPk)es fmm their hottfes. For this^ purpofe the 

Matgi-wrpte certain Words With faffton' onf>p&ik2h^ 
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ment or paper $ and then fmoked it over a fire^ 
into which they put the horn of an animal killed 
on the 1 6th of September ^ cotton, garlick, grapes^ 
and wild rue. The fpell, thus prepared, was 
glued or nailed to the infide of the door, which 
was painted red. The prieft then took fand^ 
which he fpread with a knife, whild he mutter- 
ed over it certain prayers ; and then ftrowing it 
on the floor, the enchantment was compleat : 
and the Dives were fuppofed immediately to va- 
nifli ; or at leaft to be deprived of all malignant 
influence. — ^The fifth of February was confider- 
ed as the proper day for clearing their dwellings of 
fcorpions ; a much mor^ ferious «vil than the 
Dives. With this view, they parted on three of 
tlie walls of the houie, fmall flips of paper, 
called Nujhtei Guzft>dum^ infcribed with magic 
chanuflers \ none being fl:uck upon that in which 
was the gate-way. After various ceremonies, 
the door was opened, when thofe noxious ani- 
mals generally difappeared ; which they attri- 
buted entirely to the virtue of the fpells : whilft 
the fprinkling of their habitations with com-* 
pounds, oiFenflve to thofe creatures, and other 
preparatory fteps^ were only confidered as fecon^ 
dary caufes. — But the mofl; romantic of all their 
fefUvals feems to have been the Merd giran^ ctXt^ 
brated in February^ in honour of the preliding 
angel hfendarmuz. He. was confidered as the 
Guardian of the Fair Sex, who, on this occa- 

L 
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fion, enjoyed very fingular* privileges. They were 
vefted with almoft abfolute power. The huf- 
bands complied^ to the utmoft of their ability^ 
With all the commands of theii: wives ; and the 
virgin?, without offence to delicacy, might pay 
their addrefles to whom they plcafed ; and they 
feldom fued in vain. N»iraibcrlefs marriages were 
in confequcnce folcmnized, and many engage- 
ments made ; the angel being fuppofed to ftiew 
remarkable favour, not only to the nuptials then 
celebrated, but to all the contradts entered into 
during his gay feftival. An inftitution, which 
feems to bear jbme refemblance to the ancient 
gallantry of Valentines day in Europe. ^ 

A N atteniioa to thofe obfervances, as well as. 
to fortunate days„ fortunate names, and every 
circumftance of fupernatural influence, we find, 
indeed, vsras by no means confined, in the Eaft, 
to the lower orders of men : the greateft, and 
the moft learned, appearing to have been iq;i- 
prefled with a belief, equally ftrong with that 
of the meaneftand the moft ignorant. An Afiatic 
letting out on important bufinejfs, virould return 
if he met a perfon whom he fuppofed to have a 
Jbum kedem (a black or unlucky foot) ; or if he 
faw a deer defcending a mountain, or appearing 
at his back. When a married man took a long 
journey, it was common for him to twift, in a 
particular manner, two branches of the broonsk 
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called refem: if on his return he found them as 
he left them> he was perfectly fatisfied of the fi^ 
delity of his wife ; but if any accident had un-^ 
loofed or difcompofed them, nothing could in«* 
duce him to believe her innocent. *^*^ As in thofd 
countries the crops were often deftroyed for want 
of fain, aniongft other cereraonics, which they 
fuppofed had virtue to procure it, they tied fomd 
combuftiblei^ to the tail of a bullock, efpecially 
of the wild breed ; to which they fet fire : and if 
he then ran up the hill, they looked upon it as a 
certain proghoftic of rain*— -When a Perfianpea* 
(ant thought his corn was too long in winnowing^ 
he took a kind of baftard fafFron, called iadengit;^ 
which he rubbed i and throwing it in the air, th* 
wind was expefted immediately to fpring up. ^ 

Astrology, divination, and the interpreta-- 
tion of dreams, were fafhionable ftudies with 
men of rank ; and they in general carried with 
them, wherever they went, pocket agronomical 
tables, which they confulted, as well as aftrolo-* 
gers, on every affair of moment*-— -^f^^i^, one of 
the grcateft and moft penetrating of the Arabian 
generals, after having fubdued part of Egypt, and 
other countries, fat down before Jerufalem ; and 
had almoft reduced it to a furrender, when he wat 
told by an aftrologer, that the predidled cdnque^ 
ror of the Holy City had only three letters in 
his name. Struck with thisf, Amru fufpended 

I. 2 
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his operations, and fent a meiTenger immediately, 
to his mafter, the Khalif Omary whofe name in 
Arabic ccnfifts of only three letters : and upon 
his arrival in the camp, the town inftantly capi- 
tulated. — Tamerlane feldom marched till the aftro- 
logers fixed the lucky hour : and an ideot hav-? 
ing once thrown a breaft of mutton at him, pre- 
cifely at the time he was meditating the conqueiV 
oi Kharezmiy fometimes called the Breaft of the 
Worlds . he interpreted it, before all his army, as 
an infallible omen of his fuccefi. .Much good 
policy, as well as fuperftition, may po{&bly> in- 
deed, have been at the bottom of Tamerlane's 
condudl \^ as it mufV have highly animated his 
tro6ps> who were conftitutionally imprefled with 
the moft powerful ideas of omens, fpells, and 
every fpecies of fupernatural belief : a moft cruel 
proof of which their anceftors had given, when 
they over-ran the Khalifat in the thirteenth cen- 
tury : for many of the Mohammedans having a 
cuftom of carrying about them verfes or chapters 
of the Alcoran, by way of prefervatives or charms ; 
the Tartars confidered all they met, with fuch 
papers, as enchanters 3 and put them to death 
without mercy. The Tartars have ever, indeed, 
been fo ftrongly imprefled with the idea of en- 
chantments, that we meet with ftrange details ift, 
fome of their moft authentic writers. Abulgazu 
King of Kharezme, who writes a genealogical 
hiftory of the Tartars^r* very gravely tells us, that 
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Tuli, one of the fons of Jengiz Khan, hav- 
ing been furrounded by the Kathay or Chiaefc 
army, would have been cut to pieces, had he 
not ordered one of his magicians to turn Sum* 
mer into Winter. The conjuror accordingly be* 
gan his operations, and continued them for three 
days, when he brought down fuch a ftbrm of 
hail and fnow, that the Khan of Kathay's army, 
clothed in (ilken garments and thin flufFs, being un- 
able to naove, were flaughtered without refifjance. ^ 

Chivalry, or Knight-errantry, has ever been 
fo intimately connefted with enchantment, that, 
before we leave this fubjeft, it may not be im- 
proper to make a few remarks on fuch traces of 
it as may be difcovered in the Eaft. The pecu- 
liar ideas and habits of a people, as I have often 
had occaiion to obferve, may be feen in their 
Poems and Romances, -with a precifion not infe- 
rior to their more ferious and moral Writings ; 
as a Poet of true genius, though he may iafcribc 
to his Heroes more virtues and fewer faults, than 
are to be found in the imperfeft nature of man, 
will, at the fame time, ever copy the living man- 
ners of the prefent or former times. — Single 
combats in the Shah name^ and other Eaftern 
works of fancy, are innumerable. — Asfendiar was 
one of the moft famous warriors in Ancient Per- 
fia. He challenges, fights, and kills Arjafb, the 
&u of Afrafiab, king of Turan : but being fent 
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by hi^ fith«r gg^inft the famoiw Rciftam, aft^ » 
fingk combat, which lufl? two days, be U killod 
by thQ Wqw of 9 macQ; -Roft^oi having difco- 
vered that- he h^d a charm which rendered him 
invulnerable to fpear, fword, or arrow,— Roftanj 
has ieveral duels with his own fon Sohrab, whom 
he did not know ; in the laft of which he unfor- 
tunately kills him, — -Thofe herpes are armed 
with compleat coat§ of mail, plumed helmets, 
fpears, fwords, maces and Ihields, with d^gers, 
bows and arrows. Their armour, and the trap- 
pings of their horfes, are uncommonly fplendid : 
and their mode of attack feems in every ihape to 
have been exaftly fimilar to the tiltings of Knight-* 
errantry: excepting in the circumftange of the 
bow and arrow ; which appears to have been 
chiefly confined to the infantry, after Chivalry 
became a regular inftitution in Europe.'-^*- A fa* 
mous combat is mentioned by all the Perfian 
writers, and feems to be founded on hiftorical 
fadt, bet\yeen twelve chofen warriors of Perfia, 
and twelve of Tartary, The armies of K,ai 
Khofrgu .and Afrafiab were drawn up in battle 
jlrray. To fave the efFufion of blood, this com- 
bat was ..propofed ; the fuccefs of which was to 
fix the boundaries of the hoftile empires. Th^ 
Perfians gained the vidory, chiefly by the proweii 
of Roftam ; and the Tartar king immediately 
abandoned all the territory to the fbuthward of 
the Oxus, Cavuu, one of the Peffiw chapa- 
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|Hon5, feems to have been a knight-errant; for 
he was furnamed Re%m khah^ One who goes in 
&arch of adventures. — Among the Arabians, 
nothing was more common than challenging to 
fmgle combat. The Khalif Ali, and others, fur- 
ni(h many examples, — Mention is alfo made of 
two famous Arabian Knigbts-errant, one called 
Abu Mohammed Al batal, who wandered every 
where in queft of adventures, and redrefling of 
grievances. He was killed in the year 738. The 
other was a great grandfonof the Khalif Abu- 
beker, named GiafFar al Sadik, who died in the 
reign of AJmanfor, in the year 764— In an im- 
perfeA iHanufcript, which has neither beginning 
nor end, I met, by chance, with the following 
anecdote of Giaffar al Sadik. This warrior, who 
was Equally eminent for his piety and extcnlive 
knowledge as for his renown in arms, was in"^ 
vited to court by the Khalif Almanfor, that he 
might profit by his counfel. GiafFar returned for an- 
fwer, *' Whoever has a view only to this world 
** will not give you fincere advice ; and he who re- 
^* gards the next will riot keep you company." * 

TftAT mode, which prevailed iii Europe, of the 
knights of hoftile armies challenging one another 
tofingle combat, during a truce, was very com-^ 
mon in the Eaft. I Ihall give one remarkable 
inftauce. The gallant Sultan Jelaleddin, whofe 
6ther Mohammed, king of Kharezme, was driven 
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irom his dominions by Jengiz Khan, having af« 
tcrwards recovered part of his kingdom, marched 
about the year 1228 againft the Georgians : when 
a truce having been agreed upon, in order to ad- 
juft, if poffible, terms of accommodation, the 
great men of both armies fent mutual defiances, 
and many combats were fought. Jelaleddin, dif* 
guifing himfelf like a private knight, entered the 
lifts ; when a well mounted Georgian appeared 
againft him ; but, at the firft career, he unhorfed 
him, and fucceffively three of his fons, who 
wiflied to retrieve the family honour. A cham^' 
pion of uncommon fizre then approached. He 
was furnamed Pil afkun (Overthrower of ele* 
phants). His blows fell with fuch force and ra-- 
pidity, that Jelaleddip, apprehenfive left his horie 
ihould fly off or fink under him, fprung to the 
ground ; and aimed his laqce with fuch addrefs, 
that he pierced the Georgian's forehead, and ex«- 
tended hm lifelefs oq the ground, '^ 

Many other circumftances which accompa- 
nied the inftitution of Chivalry in Europe appear 
to have been long familiar in the Eaft. Tourna- 
ineQt9, throwing the javelin, armorial bearings, 
and, above all, that refpeftfql attention to wo^ 
pien which formed no part of the national cha* 
jrafter of the Greeks or Romans, The exercifes 
of the geridi and the ka^a were favourite amufef 

mepts with the yojing warriors. They darted 
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them at the ring derit ; and they tilted, or threw 
them at one another. The Arabian conquerors 
of Spain carried the cuftom into that country ; 
where, under the defcription of Fieftas de las 
canaSj it is celebrated in the RomanzeSj as one of 
the higheft public entertainments which the gal- 
lant Moors gave in honour of the Ladies. On6 
cavalier was the public challenger or Mantenedor. 
He run at the ring, or tilted with all who entered 
the lifts. Gold chains, jewels, and other rich or- 
naments were the prizes : but the moft valuable 
of all was, the pifture of the Mantenedor's niif- 
trefs ; which was placed in a conlpicuous part of 
field ; and furrounded by the portraits of thofe 
of the vanquifhed Knights, The Ladies in gal- 
leries which furrounded the lifts, were generally 
witnefles of the addrefs, ftrength, and fortune 
of their admirers. * 

- The attention of the Arabians and Tartars to 
the Fair Sex feems indeed to have been conduced 
upon fuch principles of delicate fenfibility, as 
would hardly be expedled from that fiercenefs of 
temper, for which they have been charadlerized. 
Yet the great lines in the manners of thofe people 
may neverthelefs, in fome meafure, account for 
it. Their attachment to paftoral life, ever fa- 
vourable to love, with many circumftances pe- 
culiar to their roving habits, would frequently 
produce fuch fituations, as might greatly heighten 
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that elegant regard for the fex, which diftin* 
gviiflies refined afFeftion from brutal impuife. 
Many tribes are often encamped together ; and 
the young naen of one fall naturally in love with 
the damfels of another. In the midft of their 
ctttxrtihip, the heads of the tribes fuddenly order 
the tents to be ftruck : one goes to the right 
hand ; the other takes the left* The lovers 
are feparated, perhaps never more to meet : add 
if we can draw any conclufions from their eie-- 
gies or their language, thofe reparations have been 
often fatal. Dying for love is confidered amongft 
vs as a mere poetic figure ; and we certainly can 
fupport the reality by few examples : but in 
Eaftern countries it feems to be fomething more : 
many words, in the Arabic and.Perfian languages^ 
which exprefs LovSj implying alfo Melancholy^ 
Madnefsy and Death. • 

The military ideas, which prevailed in old 
Ai*abia, feem alfo to have been peculiarly calcu-> 
lated to promote a romantic attention to the Fair 
Sex. A long ceflatipn of hoflilities was painful 
to the Arabs : their arras were often turned againft 
the neighbouring countries, and caiavans of tra- 
vellers ; but oftener againft each other. Captiv« 
and plunder were tht chief objefts ; and the wo- 
men were confidered as moft valuable fpoils. To 
proteQ: them became in confequence a great point 
of honour. Thofe predal wars, in whatever light 
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we may view theait were cx)rifidered as highly 
honourable in Arabia ; and no mm was thought' 
in any fliape accomplilhed, who could not bcMift, 
ill them, fome feat of arms^ Their expedition* 
were in general Ihortt I£ they found the ene^ 
my too powerful, they retired ; if unprepared, 
they furprized them ; if of equal or inferior force, 
they attacked them : and one battle was for the 
moft part decifive. A young warrior returning 
after a ihort abience^ and laying his laurels^ hi$ 
captives, and his fpoils at the feet of his miftrci^, 
would, in general, woo with fuccefs: and he, 
whole gallant intrepidity had faved his tribe from 
rapine and captivity^ would ever be a favourite of 
the fair. When the flower of any tribe werQ 
abieijt upon a diftant enterpirize, ibme hoftile 
neighbours would oft^ attack thofe they had left 
behind : and hence arofe perhaps the cuftom of 
the Arabian women, even of the higheft rank, 
attending their huft>ands, fethers, and brothers in 
their military expeditions ; and of fighting ofteu 
with a degree of heroifm not inferior to the fa- 
bled atcbievements of the ancient Amazons. We 
have many inftances of the fortune of the day 
having been reftored by them after the men had 
fled : but none more remarkable than the famous 
battle of Yermouk, fought in the year 636 ; 
which proved decifive of the fate of Syria, and 
of t^e Greek Empire in the Eaft. The Grecians 
greatly out- numbered the Arabians s and their onfet 
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was fo impetuous, that they drove them to their 
tents. There the fugitives were ftopt by the wo^ 
men; who alternately encouraged and reproached 
them : they threatened even to join the Greeks ; 
and one of their braveft officers appearing dif- 
pofed for flight, a lady knocked him down with 
a tent pole ; faying, ** Advance, Paradife is be- 
'^* fore your face ; fly, and the fire of hell is at 
** your back.'* " The chief women then took 
the command ; and made head till night parted 
the combatants. The next day they led them 
again to the attack ; a young lady, named 
Khaula^ fifl:er to one of the principal comman- 
ders, adling as general* In leading the van flie 
was beat to the ground by a Grieek ; when W^a- 
feira^ one of her female friends, fl:riking off his 
head at a blow, brought the heroine off. Ani- 
mated by the noble behaviour of the women, the 
Arabs foon became irirefiftible^ and routed at length 
the Grecian army, with the lofs, it is faid, of 
i 50,000 killed, and about 50,000 prifoners. 
' — The Arabian wonaen were," in general, excel- 
lent archers ; and they watched every opportu- 
nity of revenging the death of their huft)ands, 
their fathers, their brothers, or their lovers. The 
governor of Damafcus, a man of uncommon abi- 
lities and courage, killed with his own hand, in 
a fally, an Arabian of diftinftion, named Aban, 
in the fight of his wife, who fought by his fide. 
Sher4mmediately let fly an arrow, which miffing 
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tlie governor, killed the great ftandard- bearer : 
with the fecond Ihe was more fuccefsful ; Ihe 
wounded him in the eye, and forced him to re- 
treat to Damafcus. ' 

The Tartars, as we are informed in the Hi{^ 
tory of Abulgafi Khan, ufed, in the fame man- 
ner, to carry with them, when they went even 
upon ftiort expeditions, their wives and families, 
for the reafons mentioned above ; as that weaker 
lex muft, other wife, have remained, in the ab- 
fence of the warriors, a prey to invading neigh- 
bours. — Tamerlane, in the intervals between his 
expeditions, ufed to aflemble all the young fe- 
males of the army, and order a general mar- 
riage ; which he folemnized with uncommon 
magnificence. After the defeat of the Kipjaks 
about the year 1389, that prince gave a moft 
pompous feaft in the delightful plains near Samar- 
cand, on the marriage of his emirs, his inferior of^ 
ficers, and his foldiers ; which was introduced by 
a grand piece of mufic compofed on the occation^ 
called the triumph of Kipjak. He was feated on 
a throne of gold : rich carpets and brocades over- 
ipread the ground : and tables in various dilpofi- 
tions were ranged around to an immenfe diftance : 
thofe of the great Emirs being placed next to 
the throne ; and the fubordinate officer? and ^V 
diers feated according to their refpeftive ranks^ 
marihailed m battle array ; the bridegrooms og^ 
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one fide, and the brides on the other. Tho(e 
gallant entertainments, which were accompanied 
with tournaments, huntings, and various hardy 
(ports, co-incided perfectly with the genius of hi$ 
people. They often continued many days ; for all 
the great Khans were ambitious of imitating the 
fpkndor of their fovereign : and he took pains 
to encourage their ruling pafl3on. No prince 
was ever more generous to thofe who ferved him 
well : yet he knew the fecret of keeping eve» 
the richeft, dependent on his bounty ; and Luxury 
was the mafter-key. War and the Ladies he 
knew were the great objefts of their adoration* 
They fought and they plundered, only to be gal- 
lant and magnificent. ^ 

The marriage of a prince among the Tartars 
was attended with fingular fplendor and cere- 
mony. I Ihall not dwell upon jnumberlefs in- 
ftances which might be brought from the Hiftories 
of Jengiz Khan, Tamerlane, Abulgafi, and other 
Tartar annals, but fhall only remark a pompous 
cuftom, mentioned by the Vizir Nezam, which 
1 have met with in no other author. It, is intro- 
duced when Occafionally mentioning fome parti* 
culars of the marriage of his fovereign, the Sul- 
tan Malek/hahy with the daughter of the Khalif. 
♦* The Sultan was encamped on the weft fide of 
the Tigris ; and the Khalif*s palace was oil 
the eaft. On t^e day chofen for the ceremony. 
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** the Sultan gave orders that all the Great Mea 
who were prefeiit Ihould go to the palace of 
the Khalif to folicit his conient : for accord-' 
*' ing. to the cujiom of the ^urcomans^ at the time 
" of the courtfhip the Bridegroom^ s people go to the 
" father of the future Bride ; and in a fupplicating 
manner requefl him to give his confent to tb4 
match. In like manner, the great men, then 
aflembled from moft parts of the earth, went 
•* in proceffion to fupplicate the Khalif :' and, to 
'* (how the regard due to his palace, directions 
•* were given, that they fhould all go thithei: oa 
** foot. When they began to march, the Kha- 
*' llf, who had notice of their' motion, imnie- 
♦' diately fent a meflenger, who faid, that the 
^' Commander of the Faithful had ordered Ne^ 
" %am ul mulk to come on horfeback. So I 
alone mounted ; and all the great men of the 
world accompanied me On foot, pn our arri- 
♦* val at the palace, I was introduced into a 
moft magnificent hall : and feated on an emi- 
nent place : and all the reft on my right and 
left. Then lobes of honour were brought for 
ail of us : and on that for me was curioufly 
wrought the following words, For the Wife 
and Jujl Fi%i'r Nezam ul Mulk^ T£jniru^ T mou^ 
minin. And from the beginning of Moham- 
^' medanifm to this day no Vizir has been dig* 
** nified with the title of Prince of the Faith- 
•' ful/' — The high refpcdt paid by the Tartars 
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to the Sex might indeed be fupported upon many 
grounds, — If la Tartar chief married feveral wives, 
the fons of the lady, who was mofl: nobly born^ 
took precedence of their brothers, whofe mothers 
were of inferior rank. It is particularly remark- 
ed, as a general Mogul cuftom, by Abulpharaj^ 
when mentioning the Ions of Jengiz Khan, by 
his principal queen Owifunjin Begi ; and feems 
to be a ftretch of complaifance unknown even in 
our European laws. — ^The Vizir Nezam advifes 
his fon, if he accepts the Vizirfliip, to pay un- 
common attention to the Ladies of the court, for 
the following reafon : " Although, in old times^ 
efpecially during the reigns of the ancient 
Kings of Perfia, • no great regard was paid to 
the opinion of the Queens in matters of ftate ; 
yet the Khans of Turkeftan had always a cuf- 
tom of confulting the women on all emer- 
gencies ; and preferred their opinions to that 
*^ of all their counfellors : and as the Turcoman 
** princes were originally educated among them, 
they likewife follow this cuftom ; and truft 
to their prudent advice on all occafions. It is 
therefore abfolutely neceflary that you take 
fhelter under their protedion/* As Nezam 
always illuftrates his advice by fome anecdote 
from Hiftory, or his own obfervation, he, upon 
this occafion, gives fome inftances of the great 
influence and addrefs of a lady called Jmila Can-^ 
dahariy the favourite attendant on the young 
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Tartar queen of Sultan Mahmoud ; who appears, 
from the account of this penetrating ftatefman, 
to have been the chief though fecret fpring of 
every minifterial movement. She was handfome ; 
and endowed with uncommon pafts : flie was a 
fteady friend, and a determined but not a cruel 
enemy. She prote<Sed her favonrites in the moft 
dangerous fituations ; and hurled, with a fure but 
invifible arm, difappointment and difgrace on the 
heads of thofe who wifhed to rife upon thqir ruin. ' 

• But this preliminary dilTertation has already 
fwelled to an uncommon fize ; and might eafily 
equal the volume to which it is prefixed, were 
every cuftom, Angular in itfelf, or fimilar to thofe 
of Europe, touched upon and fupported by all the 
authorities which might be brought : but that I 
muft leave to men of higher abilities, with greater 
leifure, who may chufe to purfue the fubjedt ; 
and conclude, with a few mifcellaneous obferva- 
tions, on fome points, which have not found a 
place in the preceding Iheets. * 

I HAVE mentioned above a mufical compofi- 
tion performed before Tamerlane, called the 7r/- 
umph of Kipjak ; but I have had no opportunity 
of difcovering any thing fatisfaftory of the genius of 
the Tartar, Perfian, or Arabian naufic. They have 
however three principal perdes or modes ; called the 
Ifphahaniy which appears to be the original Per- 

M 
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fian melody ; the Iraki or tl^e Babylonifli ; axid 
the liejazi or the Arabian : whicli have probably 
an analogy and a difference, (imilar tp that which 
is found between the aboriginal mvific of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Their jftik jis appa- 
rently not very remote from th^t which pfevailed 
in Europe before the eleveath century; \yhen 
Guido and others began to iii>ppv,e the Italian 
tafte. Simple melody feems to l^e their only obr 
jeft ; witl^out any idea of compolition in fcore^ 
or of harmonic accompaniment ; excepting what 
may be produced, by the concord of a deep-^pned 
inftrument playing the famp piece along ^ith 
another tuned a fingle or a double oftpe higher^ 
But this approaches fb near itq ijpifon, ^s hardly 
to fuggeft any idea of that variety introduced by 
thirds, fifths, and the other lefs perfect c^ord^ ;. 
which ick remarkably diftinguiflies the prefent 

European fyftem from that of the ancients. 

The Afiatics have a great number of inftruments ; 
and many of thofe now in ufe amongft us> 
though confiderabiy improved, appear to have 
been originally of Eaftern invention. One of 
their moft £ivourite inftrumei)t§ is called! the 

Barbut ; a fpecies of lute, which is laid to have 

. > • •• ■ * '''■••'• 

been mvented by a famous mufician of that name> 

who was mauer to Khofrou Parviz, king of j^cr-- 

fia, about the end of the futh century : but it is^ 

jj^robable that he only improved it ; an4 was per- 

naps fp fuxname4^ fron) his excellent performanca 
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on the ihftrurjtipt;? For the Btfr^rf^Ar, w^^ ia 
patrie and defcription, feems to h^ve borne^ a great 
refemblance to it, was knpwQ to t^ie Qj;eeks; 
thoujgh it might pofiibly. have beeii^ originally 
brought from Perfia ; . St^abq obferyipg, . th^t it 
was {o named a^ being borrow;pd frqm Barbarians^ 
Among the Eaftern nations we find a variety of 
inAruments of this fpecies j which b^ar ^ pro** 
portion, in point of fize, fimilar tQ that of the 
violin, tenor, and Yioloncello, in Eurppe, .The 
jiber feems to be a qomppion lutej the *$/// i$ 
defcribed with a large fwelling belly,, gnd a deep 
tone. The Shahjhah is a four-ftringed inftru-t 
ment, fomewhat like, a viploncellp. ^ lL\xtTenem 
is another large inftrument^ ftrung with brafs 
wires, and ftruck with a f^ort ple(3;rwm; the 
T^kirde being fomewhat fimil,ar, but^pjayed with 
a long bow. The Spejhta has lix^ firings, and i$ 
of the fame fpecies with the Kitar ; whence our 
guitar, from the Spanifli guitarra^ feems Xo have 
been borrowed : as it. was a.favoufit^(inftrument 
with the Arabian conqueror^ pf. Sp^n.;i who 
feem not ojily to^ have introduced it;,, bjjt ^fo tba 
gallant cuftom of ferenading their m^ftrefles : . on 
which occafion, not only the words,.. of thek 
longs, but the airs,, and even. the, cqlouc of their 
habits, were . exprefiive of . the triumph .pf the 
fortunate, or the defpair of the rejeded. lover. * 
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Besides the above inftruments, they have the 
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Kiratij the Mizher^ the Kanun or Kenitiy the 2^- 
manche^ the Kenaretj the -^fr/^^, the i'unbury the 
Zeniur^ the Kendela/h^ and feveral others, which 
are different kinds of the lute, harp, dulcimer; 
pfalter, viola d'amore, and other inftrutaents of 
the ftringed fpecies. The 7iLi^«/^^^ appears to be 
the Eolian or wind harp ; the Tulumbi is a hy- 
draulic inftrument or water-organ; Mijkal^ a fpe-- 
cies of organ, or Pan's reed-pipe of unequal 
lengths. Drums are appartntly an Arabian in- 
vention, and they have them of many forts. ^eSl 
is a drum, I'eblek a fmall drum, tabor, or tam- 
bourin ; alfb one made of two kettles, joined 
bottoipfi to bottom, and covered with ikins; Ruyim 
khufij Sitam^'Kubiy are other kinds of kettle 
drums. Duff^ Dubdub^ "Tembel^ Dereb^ Shendef, 
Shedefy with many more, are drums, tabors, and 
other fimilar inftruments. Kus is a large royal 
military drum, generally beat in the palace, or 
in the camp when the king is prefent. They 
have Kkewife a vaft number wind inftruments, 
efpecially for war and the chace ; as the Gawdumy 
z trumpet, with which they found the charge to 
battle ; the Buk or Buri, a kind of Clarion, or 
Cor de chafle. The Shebiry the Nefiry the NakeVj 
the Kerna or Kerennayy are trumpets of different 
kinds: the laft was that ufed by Tamerlane j the found 
of which is defcribed as uncommonly dreadful ; 
aiid jR). loud as to be heard at the diftance of feveral 
milesi The Neiy the Zarnay the KeifabeSy, th& 
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Shaken^ the Neidil^ the NeiJhSj the Kawwal, and 
tne Sanai^ are all of the hautboy, pipe, or flute 
fpecies ; though apparently not fo melodious in 
general as thofe of Europe, As the laft men- 
tioned inftrument, from the number of holes, 
feems to require fome art to perform upon it with 
propriety, I (hall conclude with a (hort defcrip- 
tion of it. It is (haped fomewhat like a hautboy, 
without keys : it has a brafs mouth-piece and 
fifteen holes ; feven in a right line, ranged nearly 
like thofe of that inftrument ; three fmaller ones 
towards the lower extremity ; two on each fide, 
and one of a larger dimenfion near the bottom. 
The Sanai is of different fizes ; fbme are of wood, 
and others of metal : but that which is leaft of- 
fenlive to a ftranger's ear, has the upper part of 
wood, and the lower of thin brafs. : It has a 
flirill piercing found, " 

The Perfians appear to have been the 
xnoft mufical of the Eaftern nations ; the Ara- 
bians themfclves, who have written many trea- 
tifes on the fubjeft, acknowledging, that they had 
borrowed from them the greateft part of their 
knowledge, and many of their terms of art. 
Father Angelo mentions having fcen feveral beau- 
tiful mufical manufcripts at Ifphahan, Ibme of 
which were brought into Europe, and placed in 
the library of Louis XIV. by his Oriental inter- 
preter M. Petis Le Croix.— The great men in 

M3 
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the Eaft have been always fond of mufic. Tlio' 
prohibited by the -MohamnieHan Vdligion, it' iii^ 
general makes part 'of every^ p'utlJi" dr private ^ 
entertainment. ' Female flaves ai'e' geiierally*'kfept 
to amufe theiii- and the k'dies of thbir I^afaths^. 
Female ^rolling triiificiaiis ate alfd Very (ioiiimoii ; ^ 
and the V^it(iii\-KhdnyageH feenfis lieftriy to have* 
refembled bur cttd Englilh Minfttd ; as he gene-' 
rally accompanied' his Bafbut or' lute with' heroic 
fongs. — ^Their niuficians Sjppbar, ^ lijce old Tiiho- " 
theus, to have knbWn fche aA of. moving' the 
paffions, and to have generally dire^ed their' 
mufic to the heart." 'I (half mentJon onc'inftaiice." 
Alfarabi, who di^d about the midliie of the tenth ' 
century, was a'philofbpher of uncommon genius; 
and, amongft other accomplifliments, he excelled "* 
in mufic. On his return frdni the pilgrimage to^ 
Mecca, he introduced himfelf, though* a ftran- 
ger, at the court of Seifeddoula, Sultan of Syria. 
Muficians were accidentally performing, and he 
joined them. The prince adniired ttm, and, will- 
ed to hear fdmething of his own. He pulled a 
coiripofitiori ff-orh his pocket, and diftributing 
the parts amongft the band, the firft' movenieht ' 
threw the jprihce and his courtiers into violent ' 
and inceflant laughter ; the next melted air into 
tears ; and the laft lulled even the performers afleep.^ / 

A VARIETY of cuftoms, we may here obferve^ 
prevailed arrtongft the independent tribes of Pa-' 
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gari Arabkris anid ' Tartars, which were either 
afiblifhcd^ of modiflfed, when they became united 
iindi^r pnrice^ of' abUS'ty'aiid' power! One of thefe 
#as the^ deftrudtive fyftem of Private^ War. In 
every ftat^ where the arfti of tte civU magiftrate 
has beieii too feebld to check or chaftiie the crimes 
of nieiT, pr?vatle revenge leenis naturally to have 
xifutphd the place of legal puhiftinient. We find 
ir in fuH vigour in the middle ages, and univer- 
fally adopted ;in every European ftate. And fo 
forcible is'thfe prejudice of ancient habit, that 
even where fovereigns jgained ftrehgth fuificient, 
t(J lubftitute thfe laws of reafbh for the practices 
of barbarity, they found it not prudent to over- 
turn at once this pernicious offspring of unculti- 
vated' minds : hot, by loading it with e^penfive 
cftmpofitions, they endeavoured to make its ra- 
vages lefs hurtful to fociety/ Siniilar but more 
favage principles appear to have regulated thofe 

Eafterii nations. If an Arabian had loft a near 

• 

relation, a wife, or eveii a flave, he fingied out 
from among the Captives, wheii viftorious, a 
freeman for each, and facrificed them in cold " 
bfood; This was not corifidered as barbarous : it 
was ' rather a point of honour ; which avarice 
alone appears to have' mitigated: the hufband, 
relations, or ' matter of the deceafed, being per- 
mitted to difperife with their fanguinary ven- 
geanfcfd, in confideration of a mul6t. We ac- 
coWingly find, about the birth of Mohammed, 

M 4 
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that ten camels were the compenfation for a 
flaughtered man ; without any apparent diftinc-^ 
tion between the freeman and the flave. Mo-. 
hammed, powerful as he was, durft not, any 
more than the lawgivers of Europe, fo far op- 
pofe the general genius of the people, as entirely 
to abolifli this brutal cuftom : but he endeavoured 
to mitigate or regulate it by feveral paflages in 
the Alcoran ; in which, among other circum- 
ftances, a diftinftion is made of rank and fex. 
In after- times, the compofition of ten camels 
was found inadequate to check the pevalenpe of 
private vengeance : and, in the Sonna, it was ac- 
cordingly raifed to a hundred : probably for the , 
fame reafbns which diftated an encreafe of the 
fanguinary fines among the Lombards and other 
European nations : becaufe thofe fines having been 
originally fixed 'when the people were poor, they 
were found too trifling, when, by the extent of 
their conquefts, they had become powerful and 
rich. It does not however appear, that any thing 
fimilar to the European Fredum^ or proportion 
paid to the public treafury, fubfifted among the 
Eaftern nations ; the whole of the compenfation 
being received by the relations or mafter of the 
flaughtered perfon. In the Eafl:, as well as in 
Europe, the relations of the principals in a quar- 
rel feem to have been bound by honour and cuf- 
tom to efpoufe their party, and to revenge their 
death ; one of the higheft reproaches, with which 
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one Arabian could upbraid another, being an ac- 
cufation of having left the blood of his friend 
iinrevcnged. ^ The facred months of the Ara- 
bians appear to have been far fuperior to the 
Treuga Dei or the Pax Regis of Europe. Three 
following months in every year, with another' 
one intermediate, muft have tended far more ef- 
fectually to foften exafperated minds, than the 
interval of three days in a week ; which would, 
in general, only give them a breathing time to 
prepare for frefti hoftilities. Thofe European or- 
dinances were, at the fame time, too often dis- 
regarded ; whilft in Arabia, they took the heads 
from their fpears, and obferved this great falu- 
tary law fo religioufly, that from the earlieft pe- 
riods of record or tradition, they furniflied but 
four or five inftances where it had been infringed ; 
and thefe were ftamped with the epithet of im- 
piety, and the univerfal execration of the people. * 

One circumftance, however, appears ftrongly 
to have diftinguifhed the private wars in the Eaft 
from thofe of the Weft. The manners of Afia 
feemj in all ages, to have pointed to domeftic 
flavery : and Mohammed, in Arabia, made that 
an article of religion, which had anciently been 
only a cuftom. The Captives were, in confe- 
quence, with few exceptions, conftantly reduced 
to a ftate of fervitude ; and little diftinftion feems, 
in general, to have been made between a princefe 
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aixcl her female (lave;, ctteptiiag?.what (he derived^ 
ffom ; a fvipariority; of pprfoclal accompd>(hin)eiits; » 
Thofe id$a3< the< A rabiaB^ retained aabKHl theiir^ 
ej^l^niive . conqi; efts. Many. inftaiiDaes might be^ 
gjve^r; I fhall confine myfelf. to two ;vas they^' 
regard ,thet daughters of tlie two gccatcft princes 
then ia the. worlds— In an a<Slion after the fieg^^' 
of . Damafcusv in- 635, amongft other prifon^rs * 
was the daiaghter of HeracliUsi Etnperor of^ 
Greece^ and widow of the Governor of that city. 
Rafi,. the. Arabi^a commander^ to whofc lot fhe'* 
fell, pfefeflted'her, without cdrcmonyi as a flave,'' 
to Jonas, a Grecian; who had embraced the Md- ' 
hammedan^religWn } but Jdnas, .from^a priitciple ' 
of hoxiQur,. , returned^ her,* with air her jewels, ^ 
uuranfomed to her father.-~Whenf the Arabians • 
conquered Pecfia, Shirin banu, th6 daughter of 
king Yezdejird, was one of the. captives, and ^ 
WAS publicly exppfed to fale in- the city x>£ Me- 
dina ; but the liberal-minded Ali thought difie- 
rently from his countrymen on this occasion : 
ho^ declared, that the offspring of princes ought * 
not to be fold ; and married her immediately to ' 
his fbn Hoflain; This - anecdote I met. with in ^ 
the mutilated manufcript, formerly mentioned, • • 
the author of which I have not been able totiif- 
cover. Ifmael Sefi, who mounted the throne of 
Perfia in the year 1 502, derived his defcent, as 
obferved before, (p.:xv.) from the Khalif Ali;' - 
and as he alio claimed rektionfhip to the ancient ^ 
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rpy^l family of Periia^ it/ was^ pro^bably ia con*-., 
fequence of this mafnage. ^yhal; nxay.ferve, t^^ 
confirm this anecdote, is a ftory related of the 
Khalif Al Walid, and the Imaip. Zeia Alabdin, 
Ion of Hoffain, whom he fulped^fl of a defiga^ 
upon the Khjalifat. ** You are unworthy. tO; 
** reign^ faid Al Walid, as be.jngj^the fon of a> 
" flayfe : your mother wa§ one of, the Perfian 
" capt;ives/' The Imanj.anfwefi^d, "Thenio-. 
" ther of Ifmael, the fon of Abraham, w;as the. 
" flave Hagar; yet Mohamnpicd^.was defccnded* 
" from her.**r The Khalif bluihed,,ar^^ was fijent- 

The Tartars, in the circumfta,nce .of private , 
war^ refemblcfj, in many particul^j^^, the old Ara- 
bians ; in fome they difered. The wjjto^le hiftory ^ 
of Abulgazi Khan is filled with tl^e jnceffant wars ; 
of the various tribes. The dopieftic flavery of 
the men was, indeed j^. feldom adopted^ They^ 
either maffacred theni, or fent them into.diftant 
exile : but the women were made captives.. Abul- 
gazi mentions particularly, wben the princes of - 
the tribe of Amuriak,^ about the y^ar 1 504, defeat-* 
ed thepofterity of Burga Sultan^ oneof the defcen- 
dants of Jengiz Khan, that they put to death all the 
males of that houfe ; but their wives and daugh- 
ters they kept as flaves. When they fpared their 
prilbners, and either fet them at liberty, or re- 
moved them to another country, they divided - 
them into frnall troop? of ten or twelve ; each 
of whichfurniflied pne,,.as a hoftage for the good 
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behaviour of the i;eft. A fimilar cuftom prevailed 
of old among the Germans. ^ 

^ Amidst all the vices and dangerous qualities 
of the Arabians, Perfians, and Tartars, they have 
been ever diftinguiftied for generofity and hofpi- 
tality . Particular details would be endlcfs ; they 
are to be found in almoft every author who has 
touched upon the hiftory of thofe people. I (hall 
only obferve, in addition to thofe accounts, that 
there is hardly a word in the Arabic and Perfian 
languages which fignifies Avarice^ that does not 
aifo imply Cowardice^ bafenefs^Jlaveryy or villainy. 
The Arabians have even a proverb, that no Mifer 
was ever brave, but the Khalif Abdalla ben Zo- 
bair. So high is their idea of the rights of hoipi- 
tality, that if the murderer of their deareft friends 
had, even by chance, eaten or drunk under their 
roof, that alone cancelled every former crime ; 
and they were bound not only to forgive but to 
protedl him. The wretch, who had betrayed 
the man, whofe bread he head eaten, was juftly 
ftamped with the deepeft infamy ; a Bread and 
Salt I'raitor being one of the moft opprobrious 
epithets by which one Afiatic could exprefs his 
deteftation of another. — Their veneration for Salt 
is' indeed extraordinary. A robber having one 
night broke into the palace of the king of Se- 
jeftaii; arid happening, whilft he was making 
off with his rich 'booty, to tread upon a ftone. 
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which he conceived to be a jewel that had efcaped 
his obfervation in the dark, he picked it up; 
and, putting it to his mouth, to be fatisfied of the 
truth, he found it to be fait. This accidental 
circumftance operated fo forcibly, even with this 
loofe- principled man, that he, then confidered 
his robbery as a violation of the rights of liolpi- 
tality ; and retired immediately home without his 
plunder. This famous robber became afterwards 
king of Sejeftan, and founder of the dynafty of 
the SotFarides. — A cuftom fubfifts to this day in 
India, among the Gentoos, of tafting Salt> to- 
gether with other ceremonies, when dividing . 
pjroperty among partners, or the heirs of a per- 
fon deceafed..' 

Amongst other laws and ufages, fimilar to 
thofe of the Northern nations, we find, that the 
trial by Ordeal was anciently known in Per&a; 
and it originated perhaps from their fuperflitious 
Veneration for Fire. After exalting that clement 
to the rank of a divinity, we cannot wonder that 
they ftiould refort to it, for evidence, in points 
which could not admit of pofitive proof. In the 
Shah name we find the defcription of an iUul^ 
trious trial, by the Ordeal, above five hundred 
years before the Chriftian era. Siavekhfli, fon 
of the reigning king Kai Cans, had been edu- 
cated in Sejeflan by the great Roftam. His fa- 
ther^ hearing much of his accompUfhnient^ feot 
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^or him to court ; wliefe Saudabe, his mother- 
ih-law, fell in loVe with him. She fcJon made a 
declaration ; biit^ the prince difcouraging her ad- 
vances, iht flew in a rage to the ting, and ac- 
*cafed him 6f an attempt upon her honour. The 
■pririce protfefted his innodence ; but the queen 
perfifted, arid demanded juftice. The king knew 
not how to decide ? the nature of the cafe could 
not adniit of proof, tih ordered, therefore, a 
large fire to te kindled, and the parties to pafs 
through it. The prince, withoiit hefitation, 
boldly entered it on horfeb'ack, ahd pafled un- 
hurt. But Saudabe trembled, and durft not ven- 
ture : flie fell on her knees, fcorifeflbd thb truth, 
and was pardoned on the generous ihterceflion of 
the man (he meant to deftroy. — The trial by Or- 
dfeal, where fatisfaiStbry evidence caiihol be ob- 
taihed, is fHll in pfa&ice among the Gentoos in 
Hiiiddftan ; and is of high antiquity. It is\nrien- 
•6oned feveral times in thq CoJe of Getitoo Laws^ 
zi a c6mmoh mode of proof, under the title of 
Put-rikeh : but I have ridf been able to dilcover 
the particular fpeci'es which they adopt. * 

Tnfe arfininiftration of Juftice in Pagaii iVra- 
bi'a appears to have been very fi'mple ; the heads 
of the tribes being, in general, the umpires of 
eVeiy dififer6rice. Solemn* oaths ufed to be taken 
ovfer a fire Called hawlet\ into which,Mf they fuf- 
iteftcd a* ^^nefs oi? ^^rjiiry, tliey privately threw 
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a fpecies of ialt ; which making a fudden explo- 
fion, jterrified him often into a difcovery of the 
tj^uth. Over a "fire they ufed alfo to make t real- 
ties .aad other fpkmn agreements, — After Mo- 
hammed bad eftabliihcd his ptophetic chara<9:er, 
caufes appear to have been determined only by him 
and his chief companions t and their decrees were 
fometimes jftrikingly decifivc. A Mohammedaa 
being caft in a {mt with a Jew before the tri- 
bunal of the Prophet, appealed to Omar ; who 
happened to be {landing at his door when the 
parties appeared. After liftening to the merits 
with great compofure, he bid them wait a little, 
and he would foon fettle the whole affair. He 
then went into his houfe, and returning in- 
ftantly with a fword, ftruck off the Mohamme- 
dan's head: *' Thus, fays he, ought all to be. 
** puniftiedi who aequiefce not in the fentehce 
" of the piophet of God.'"" ' 

I FOUND a decifiofi of AK, in the imperfeft 
manufcript formesrly mentioned, which feems in- 
genious, and fhows, at the fame time, ibme- 
thing of the manners of the people in fhofe times. 
Two Arabians fet down to dinner : one ha^* five 
loaves, the other three. A ftranger paffing by, 
defired permifiion to eat with them ; which they 
agreed, to* The ftranger dined, laid down eight 
pieces of m0ney, and departed. The proprietor' 
of the five loaves took lip five pieces,; and' left 
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three for the other; who objedled, and infifted 
for one half. The caufe came before Ali, who 
gave the following judgment : " Let the owner 
** of the five loaves have feven pieces of money, 
*• and the owner of the three loaves, one : for if 
** we divide the eight loaves by threc^ they 
** make twenty- four parts ; •of which he who 
** laid down five loaves, haid fifteen ; whilft he 
** v/ho laid down three, had only nine : as all 
** fared alike, and eight fliares was each man's 
*' proportion, the ftranger ate feven parts of the 
•* firfl man's property, and only one belonging 
^* to the other : the money, in juflice, muft be 
** divided accordingly.". — In after-times, in the 
various Mohammedan ilates, the Law appears 
however to have been flrangely perverted; and 
the fatirifls are, in confequence, uncommonly 
fevere. *' Formerly, fays a poet, the judges were 
naked fwords, and the guilty only trembled ; 
now they are empty fheaths, and gorge them- 
felves with the plunder of their fuitors. — Are 
you indigent, fays another ; and have you the 
*^ misfortune to be at law with the rich : with- 
•' draw your fuit ; go to your powerful oppreflbr, 
and humble yourfelf in the dufl : there you 
may perhaps meet with juflice and mercy : 
^* with the Cadhi you can have none." And 
in fa£t no cenfuxe appears ever to have been more 
juflly grounded; for in the Eaflern languages, 
there are not only words fignifyinjg .Bribes, to^ 
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Jodges ; httt cflhdrs, which demote Mett whofe pxxb- 
lie and profctfed emj[)loymcnt ^as, The corrupt- 
ly of magiftrafes, io prod&re decifion^^ cbfitr^ry 
t6 eqpsky and la^. W6 may fwrh indeed a 
jil^mail! of tlite ^neral adminiflr^iohv of rather 
perverfioD, of jrtftice, under fbme of the KhaEfs, 
from an appbintmtetft of Moftader ; tvho, about the 
begilffiing of the teatfe century, pf bmoted a young 
da^fel, named Yemika, to be prefident of the !>/- 
wam^rnuzitiiH^ one 6f the principal ^i^iibunals of 
the ejEc^re ; ^hich took cognizas!tte of tSie tyrarmy 
andi oppre^ii^ of go^ehiors^ and other great! men. \ 

TiTE Mowing curiotrs anecdote is told, in 
the N^ariftan, of a femous lavi^yer of Baghdad, 
Cldkd Abu Jofephv It marks feveraf peculiari- 
ties ill the Mohammedianr kw, and displays feme 
cafoiftical ingenuity m adapting them to the 
vit^s of his clients. The Kh&lif HatOn Arra- 
ihid had take^i a fancy fbr a female flaVe belong- 
ing fo bis brother Ibi^ahim. He bffered to pur- 
chafe her; but Ibrahim, though willing to oblige 
his fovereign, had fworn, that he would' neither 
fell nor give her away. As aH parties wiftied to 
remove this difficulty, Abu Jofeph was confulted; 
who advifed Ibrahim to give his brother one half 
of the flave, and to fell him the other. Happy 
to be relieved' from this embarraffment, the Kha- 
lif ordered 36,000 dinars for the moiety of the 
flftve ; which Ibrahim, as a mark of his acknow- 
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ledgement, immediately, prefented to the lawyer. 
But a fecond dijfficulty now arofe. The Moflem. 
law prohibits all commerce between a man and. 
the wife or concubine of his brother, till flie has 
been re-married and divorced by a third perfon. 
Abu Jofeph advifed the Khalif to marry her to 
one of his flaves ; who, for a proper confidera- . 
tion, would be eafily induced to repudiate her on 
the fpot. The ceremony was inftantly perform- . 
ed : but the flave, falling in love with his hand- 
fome fpoufe, could not be prevailed upon to con- 
fent to a feparation. Here was a ftrange and un- . 
expeifted dilemma ; for, all defpotic as the Kha- 
lif was, he durft not compel him. But Abu Jo- 
feph foon difcovered an expedient* He deiired. 
the Khalif to make a prefent to the lady of her . 
new hu{bai)d, which virtually diflblved the mar- 
riage ; as no woman, by the Mohammedan law> 
can be the wife of her own flave. Overjoyed 
that the Gordian knot was thus fb ingcnioufly 
unloofed, the Khalif gave him 10,000 dinars; 
and the fair flave receiving a confiderable prefent 
from her royal lover, prefented him with 10,000 
more : fo that Abu Jofeph, in i few hours, found . 
his fees amount to 50,000 dinars, or nearly. 
25,000 L I 

To thofe fliridlures maiiy might be added: 
l)Ut I am already led too far ; and time obliges 
me to conclude. The fubjeds touched upon, in 
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this Diflertation, are various ; and fbme of them 
may be difcovered, perhaps, to have been too 
flightly confidered. I have differed freely from 
very high authorities; but, fenfible how much 
eafier it is to point out errors than to avoid 
them, I fubmit myfelf as freely to the deci- 
fion of every intelligent reader. Be it deli- 
vered with the temper of the gentleman and 
the fcholar, I (hall be proud of every inge- 
nious criticifm ; and endeavour to improve by a 
difcovery of my faults. I am not attached to a 
fiQgle idea that may be found inconfiftent with 
truth or propriety ; and (hould, with far lefs 
pain, fee the moft favourite theory fall before a 
Judicious inveftigation, than be juftly cenfured foj: 
a failure in candour or politenefs* 
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AMONGST othef proofs which I propdfe to offer in 
the courfe of this dirquifition, one appears to me to ht 
of high authority; I mean radical words in theEaftern 
tongaes, expreffive of peculiar habits, or inventions ; the ex^- 
iftence of the terms being pofitive evidence of the pre-exiftence 
of the objeds which they defcribe. In this mode of proof I 
fliall advance no words which appear to have been adopted from 
the Grecian or other foreign languages ; as thefe could demons 
ftrate no originality : and I (hall avoid all circumlocutory de- 
fcription, as that can prove no antiquity^ Whatever is ex- 
prefled by a number of words, we fhall, for the moft part 
find, is neither perfedly nor generally known : it is only when 
the idea has become familiar, that the fuperfluity of phrafe is 
dropt, and the principal word becomes fufficient to make the 
whok compleatly underftood. 

P A G E 4.] ^ St. Ephraim and Su Bafil infift ftrongly, 
that the Aramean or Mefopotamian dialed of the Syriac, was 
that in which God delivered his commands to Adam ; the 
Maronites, or Eaftern Chriftians^ contend for the Chaldaic ; 
James Bifliop of Roha, Bochart, and others, give the prece- 
dence to the Hebrew; Eutychius fupports the Greek; Mr. 
Webb the Chinefe ; Goropius Becanus and Pezron are warm 
for the Teutonic ; whilft Gregory Nyifaeus declares his anta- 
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gonift Eunomius an impious heretic, for fuppofing Man to 
have received any langua^ whatever from God. See alio 
D'Herbelot Bibliotheque Ortentale, p. 514. Sharpe on the 
Origin of Languages, p. 2. 6. &c. 

The learned Bochart has given us a lift of about twenty 
languages, fuppofed to have betsi in ufe in very early ages ^ and 
has arranged them, with regard to antiquity, in the following 
order: The Hebrew, the Chaldaic or Syriac, the Arabic, 
Phoenician, Egyptian, the Azotian or Philiftine, the Perfian 
Parthian, Median, Efamltfe, Cappadocian, Pontfc, Afiatic, 
Phrygian, Pamphilian, Libyan, Cretan, and Lycoanic, toge- 
ther with the Greek and Latin ; all of which (the three firft, 
the Perfian, and two laft excepted) were> probaUy) only dia- 
le<3a of the principal tongues. See Bochart Phaleg, p. 57. &c, 

Paqe 5. {^) See Preface to Arabic Lexicon of Golius, p. i* 
Sale's Preliminary Difcourfe to bis tranflation of the Alcoran^ 
p. 32. et feq. 

(^) D'Herbcloty p. 513 and 514. Sale's Preliminary Dif- 
coiirfe, p. 37, icc. The feven principal Moallakat Poem^ sae 
^n Pocock's CoUedion ki the Bodleian Library of Oxford, N^ 
164. And in another volume. No 174* are above forty more, 
which had been alfo honoured by being hung up in the Kaaba» 
. Page 8. {^) Pocock, in his preface to the Carmen Tograly 
mentions a circumftance which may give fome idea of the pains 
Which the Arabians have taken with their language. A kii^ 
having fent to a grammarian for the bopks in his pofleffion re- 
lative to that tongue, he defired the meflenger to inform the 
monarch, that, if he wifhed to have them, he muft fend flxty 
camels to carry the di£Konaries alone, 

(8) Sale's Preliminary Difcourfe, p. 34. D'Herbelot 87* 
589. and 705. TaJrikhu'l'moflemin, i. e. Hiftoria Saracenica 
Thomae Efpeiiii, p. 193. &c„ Preface to Carmen Tograi by 
Pocock. Arabic Grammar by the author of this Di<Stionary, 
p. 4.* 

(**) By Plipy, Zoroafter is called a Proconnefian 5 by Suidas, 

an AflTyrian and a MedoiPerfian ; by others, he is ftiled a 
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iPaniphylian, an Armenian, a Badrian, an Indian, and a Chi* 

nets. His era is ftiU more wide of poffibility tjhan kis births 

place : Pliny (1. 30. c. i.) places him thoufands of years before 

Mofes : Hermodorus Platonicus, HerQiippus, and Plutarch, 

5000 years before the fiege of Troy : Suidas, only 500 years 

before that period : Eudoxas, 6000 years before (he death of 

Plato (which happened about 350 B. C.): Xanthus Lydius, 

600 years before Darius Hyftafpes : Juftin, 1300 years before 

Safdanapalus : whilft others fix him in the days of Ninus and 

Semiramis, who feem to be equally undefined ^ithhimfelf. 

Some Eaftern writers place Zerduiht 1300 years after the flood : 

fome make him the difciple of Elija or Eliflia, others of Ozair^ 

Ezra, or Efdras : Some confider him as Abraham : others as 

the ufurper Zohajc : and M. D'Herbelot, ( from the name 

Miihoujh, which occurs in the Tarikh MonUkheb)^ conceives 

him, by a ftretch of fancy, to have been Smerdus Magus. But 

the greater number make him cotemporary withKifhtafb, king 

of Perfia \ and, confequently^ fuppofe him to have lived about 

500 years before the Chriftian era. See alfo D'Herbelot, p. 932. 

Hyde Rcligio Vet. Perf. 312. 423. 4+3. etpalfira. Bryant's 

Mythology, Vol. IL p. 106. Mr. Jones's Hiftory of the Per- 

(lan Language, fubjoined to his Life of Nadir Shah, p. 157. 

Chardin. Tom. V. chap. iii. 

Page 14. *The Arabic words Dounia the world; Mindin 
from religion; Zeman time ; Sanat a year; Molk a king ; Ganm 
cattle; Lilia night ; M a father ; Am a mother ; Zamam com- 
pleated ; and a variety more occur repeatedly in different parts 
of M. Aoquetil's Zend Avefta. The following and fimilar 
words could hardly ever have been articulated by a Perfian : 
RethvanmUhe^ KhfcheireiaOj I^erienmtchej Thvorefchtaroy Vere^ 
treghnhetche. For the fatisfa£lion, of tbofe yrho are converfant 
with the modern Perfian, I fliall here infert the beginning of 
the Vendidad Sade^ with the Latin tranflation which M. An- 
quetil has annexed; and leave them to determine whether, 
(one or two modern words excepted) there fubfifis the leaft 
affinity between them. 

N 2 
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Pe nanme lezdann : Pavan fchameh dadar Anhouma : fre^ 
ftoie feteonem feteome efchem vohou fe freouerane mezdeiefno 
Zierethofchtrefch videeouo Ehore dekeefcho datae hede data.e 
videeouae Zerethofchtrae efcheone efchehe rcthve iefnaetche 
vehmaetche khefchneothraetche frefefteieetche rethvanm efere- 
nanmtche afn'ienanmtche mah'ienanmtche iaeri'enanmtch'e fere- 
denanmtche i. v. kfa« f. dje khofchnoumen betha hoete parie 
Sreofehehe efchiehe tokmehe tenomanthrehe drefchidrefch. 

In nomine Dei, in nomine juftijodicis Ormufd. effuse precor 
animamy effase precor. puro abtmdantia j ire facio t5 Ormufj 
cultor Zoroaftrtanus cai adverfatur Dew tk OrniufS refponfum, 
dato htiic dadvendi Zoroaftri puro ran£lo magno izefchne (ago)' 
neaefch (ago) placere cupio, vota facio. temporibus diebus, W# 
gahan, menfibus, W; gahanbar , annis i. n. p. v. quodcum- 
que khofchnoumenfedens fit lege. t« Serofch puro valido corpori 
obedicnti gloria (t» Ormufd fulgenti). Zend Avefta Vol. I. 
part. ii. p. 77. 

The Perfian, in point of regularity, is perhaps not to be 
excelled by any language in the world. As one general rule, 
the third perfon of the prefent tenfe ends in ^ - , the only ex- 
ceptions, which I can at prefent recoiled^, being C<^\ eji and 
il^uM^ heft^ He is. In the Zend, on the contrary, the terrai- 
nations of this perfon are irregular to the laft degree* I fhall 
mention a few examples. Afchti^ Enghem^ Eoued^ Heetij Beouady 
11 eft. Eenetiedy Eenetoefchy Apeoueteee^ 11 connoit. Djemady 
Gueteeriy II vient. Djemeete II arrive. DjetOy Ghnad II frappe. 
Snes II frappe ; i! brule. Veiozcfchtao II fait. Efchto II s'ap- 
plique. Refa 11 arrange. Guethad II faute. Mojlemefcho II 
meurt.— -In which few words, exclufive of the want of fimi- 
larity in the penults and antepenults, there are no jefs than 
eight variations in the fhial letters. Were it of eonfe^uence, 
many more could be brought. 

^Ormu%d (Oirnipotence) and Zorca/ler are introduced in dia- 
logue. The lawgiver wifhes to know how a man fliould get 
rid of a demon culled Daroudj Nefofch^ fuppcfing him, in the 
ihape of a fly, to have taken pofTeilion of the crown of his 
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head ; Ormuzd direds him to wafh the part, which would 
drive the fiend between the eye-brows ; from thence he is to 
he forced, by another ablution, to the back of the head ; from 
that to the ear, then to the nofe, the mouth, the chin ; till at 
length, £ghting every inch of ground, the poor devil is fuc- 
ceffively driven over every part of the body, till we find him 
Aationed on the left foot^ when Zoroafter thus proceeds in his 
catechifm^ (what is between hooks being M. Anquetii's ex- 
planatory interpolations, and not in the original). 

<' Lorfque I'eaii a atteint le defTus du pied gauche ou fe retire 
**leDarouJj Nefofch? Ormufd refpondit: (le Daroudj Ne- 
^^ fofch) fous la forme d'une mouche fe place deflbus le pied ; 
^^ il faut le lever, laiiTant les doigts pofer a terre, et laver ainfi 
** le deflbus du pied droit. Lorfque Ton a lave le deflbus du 
** pied droit, le Daroudj Nefofch fe retire fous le pied gauche* 
f ' Lorfque Ton a lave le deflbus du pied gauche le Daroudj 
** Nefofch fous la forme d'une mouche, fe place deflbus les 
^< doigts* Laiflant done (pofer a terre) le deflbus du pied, on 
** leve les doigts, et on lave ceux (du pied) droit. Lorfque 
** l*on a lave les doigts du pied droit, le Daroudj Nefofch fe re- 
^^ tire fous ceux (du pied) gauche ; et lorfqu'on a lave les doigts 
** du pied gauche, le Daroudj Nefofch efl: renverfe (vaiiicu et 
*' s'en retourne) du cote du Nord, lui qui, fous la forme d'une 
*' mouche, fe place fur (I'homme impur) et le frappe comme 
^* le Djodje (chien) des dcferts, detruit les productions dts 
** Dews et leurs demeurs," &c. 

When the water has reached the top of the left foot, where 
does the Daroudj Nefofch retire ? Ormufd replied : (The Da- 
roudj Nefofch) under the form of a fly, places himfelf under 
the foot 5 it muft be raifed, letting the toes refl: on the ground, 
and thus wafli the under part of the right foot. When the un- 
der part of the right foot is waflied, the Daroudj Nefofch re- 
. tires under the left foot. When the under part of the left foot 
is waflied, the Daroudj Nefofch, in the form of. a fly, places 
himfelf under the toes. Allowing the fole of the foot (to refl: 
upo^ the ground) the toes muft be raifed, and thofe of th^ right 
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(foot) wafiied. When the toes of the right fcyot sire walhe^, 
the Daroudj Nefofch retires under thofe of the left (foot) $ and 
when the toes of the left foot are waihed^ the Dardudj Nefofch 
is bverthrdwn (conquered, and returhs) towi^rds the Horth, he 
who under the fhape of a fly places himfelf upon (the impure 
man) and ftrikes him like the Djodje (dog) of the defert, de* 
ftroys the produAions of the Dews and their dwellings, &d* 
Zend Avefta par M. Anquetil du Perron, Vbk L part. ii. p. 
3^.1. ........ Caiijiuman credulity fuppofe this to be the compofi- 

tibn of Zordafter, or of any man who had pretenfions to com- 
mon fenfe? 

^ In the preface to the Farhang Jihanguiri we are informed, 
that it was not reckoned elegant ill the Deri to ufe fyncopes ; 

the following or fimilar words being never admitted, as ^^ 

(fpeak thou), ^j (go thou), ^^j^^ (to increafe), &c, they 

being always written^ 9 ^y^ and ^&^y>\* The fc^tnefs of 

this language^ in the opinion of the Aiiatics, may be learnt 
from a popular faying, reported by Ebn Feireddin Anju^ autht)r 

of the above Di£tionary^ •' That the Deri and the Arabic 
** idioms were the languages of heaven : God communicating 
*^ to the angels his milder mandates in the delicate accents of 
*' the firft ; whilft his ftern commands were delivered in the 
•* rapid utterance of the other.** 

Bahaman or Ardefhir Dirazdefl is generally tuppc^fed to be 
Artaxerxes Macrocheir or Longimanus. Ardelhir Diraz- 
deft implies The ftrong lion with th6 long hands j an epithet 
fuppofed to have been given him on account 6f the greathefs of 
his power and the extent of his empire, fiah^ram was con- 
temporary with I'heodofius II, emperor of Greece, and is 
known in Europe by the name of Faranes or Vararanes. 

Page 17. "* Ardefhir Babegan having entertained fomc 
doubts relative to the national religion, ordered the chief 
priefts of the Magi to attend, in order to have them explained; 
when the king, on propofing his doubts, delivered himfelf as 
follows : 
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Numayend an hemen iajhtk zegeihan 

Kumm dur wa hadirem din yezdan 

Hemi khahem ki zan burhan numayend 

Hekiket ber hemi geihcn numayend. 

Let them fliow it to me, that doubt from the world 

I may drive far off, and embrace the religion of God. 

1 wifli that by this decifion they would (how 

The truth j to all the world (how it. 

N. B. fy^cX^ in the fecond line is either an o)d word, now 
obfolete, or an error; if the laft, it may becorreded by fubfti- 

tuting fi/j3o. or fy^^^ Or Tome fuch fynonyipou9 word. See 
Hyde's Religio Veterum Perfarum, p. i8. It ni^y- be proper 
to obferve, that, in the Old Periian mode of writing;, every 
vowel has a diftin£b charader : to write in that mapper, the 
above would run as follows ; 

All the othf r paflages fcattered through the RfUgh^ aa Old 
Perfian^ s^re, like the above> fixnfly thp oio^rn langMage in aa* 
ciei^t cjhar^&ers. 

^ It is aftoniAiing to confider die nunabers of ipiftakes into 
which, in the various lines of literature, the bsft of pur Euro- 
pean withers are led, by their iAatteoti90 to the languages iund 
writings of the £aft. Mariana^ ,the chief hiftorian of Spain, 
when introducing the Arabian conqueft of tbsit coMAtry, wijth 
an account of the Mohammedan religipn, fays, ^^ jFundadqr ^e 
*^ aquella malvada fuperfticion fue Mahoma Arabe de nacion : 
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*< el qual pcM: la mucha profperidad que tuvo en las guerras, y 
'' por defcuydp del emperador Heraclio, fe llamo y corono rey 
^< de fu nacion, en Damafco, nobiliilima ciudad de la Syria, 
•' &c.'* Vid. tomo primero, p. 311. ^* Tho founder of this 
<< accurfed fuperftition was Mahomet, an Arabian by birth | 
<' who, in confequence of his great fuccefs in war, and the 
•* negligence of the emperor Heraclius, declared himfelf king 
^' of his nation, and was crowned in Damafcus, the moft noble 
<* city of Syria." — In an event of fome importance to the 
hiftory of Spain, a Spanifh hiftorian fhould have been better 
informed : but Mohammed never afTumed the dignity of king, 
and never was at Damafcus, nor out of Arabia from the pe- 
riod of his appearance in his prophetic charafter, excepting in 
the ninth year of the Hejra (A. D. 630.) when he advanced no 
farther than Tabuc, halfway between Medina and Damafcus, 
and returned after a refidence of only, three weeks. — Dr. Hyde 
erroneoufly places the Perfian conqueft under the reign of Oth- 
man, A. D. 646. See Religio Vet. Perf. p. 23. See alfb 
Pi£tionary JU4 

^ The Parfis of Surat, in their Ravaats^ or collection^ of 
traditions, have doomed Alexander to the infernal regions ^ not 
for ravaging the country of their anceftors, but for having com- 
mitted to the flames the Nojks or fe<5^ions of the Zendave/la^ 

P Arrian de exped. lib. iii. and vii. Pliny lib. xxviii. cap. 2* 
For the form of invocation. See Macrobius, in the Secret things 
Qf Sammonicus Serenus. 

P. 21. ^ See Alcoran chap, ix.-— The number of mailufcripts 
fuppofed to have been burnt, exceeded 500,000. They were 
diftributed as fuel to the keepers of 4000 public baths. Some 
however are fuppofed to have been privately faved. 

' See Hyde's Religio Vet. Perf. p. 458. Porta xiv. t5 Sadder/ 
•— Anquetil de Perron, Vol. I. P. 2. p. 401. Vol. II. 117,118. 

The pretended Latin original of Milton's Paradife Loft : and 
the Hiftory of Formofa by the Jew Pfalmanazar^ amongft 
Otber literary forgeries, are well known. PfalmanaT^ar invent-* 
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ed even a language, Aifficiently original^ copious, and regular, 
to impofe upon men of very extenfive learning. 

• See Diftionary aIjou 

P. 24. ' The Khalif Al Tai revived in favour of Azadud^ 
dowla the title of sL&JLd^lM Shehinfiah^ which was borne by the 
ancient kings of Perfia. See Erpenius's edition cf Tarihk id 
mojlemin^ or Hiftoria Saracenica, p. 237.— See alfo DiSipnary 
under «Mt emir. 

" See Dictionary x«U aL£ Shah name. Father Angelo, au- 
thor of the Gazophylacium Lingua Per/arum^ who went a mif- 
fionary to the Eaft in 1663, fays, (p. 199) that the language 
of the Shah name is confidered, in Perfia, as the idiom of their 
ancient kings and heroes ; and that it is ftill fpoken in the pro-^ 
vince of Shirvan, near the Cafpian Sea, by a people who live 
in tents. This, if authentic, furniflies another ftrong argu- 
ment, that all the difference between xhe Ancient and Modern 
dialeds, confifts entirely in a diverfity of charader, and in 
the prefent intermixture of the Arabic. 

^ The Eaftern princes feem to have carried their attachment 
to men of genius to a very Angular excefs : imprifoning them 
even when they fufpeSed them of an intention to retire. If 
they happened to efcape, an embaily with prefents and apologies 
fometimes followed the men of learning ; and peremptory de- 
mands were often made, where gentler methods had not the 
defired effefl: a demand however fcldom complied with, if the 
power of the fovereigns with whom they had taken refuge, bore 
any proportion to that of their competitors. I (hall mention two 
examples* Khakaniy a celebrated Perfian poet of the twelfth 
•century, was a great favourite with the Sultan of Shirvan ; but 
becoming at laft difgufted with the world, he defired leave to 
retire into the religious order of the Derviflies, The Sultan 
refufing. him permii&on, he fled ; but was purfued, brought 
back, and imprifoned for feveral months. Here he compofcd 
one of his fineft elegies : but he was at length fet at liberty ; 
and foon after obtained leave to put his defign in execution.-*- 
Mahmoud, Saltan of Ghezna, having invitevi fome men of. 
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genius from the court of his fon-in-Iaw, the king of Kharezm^ 
the celebrated Avicennaj who was of the number, refufed to 
go ; and retired to the capital of the Sultan of Joijaa*— -Mab- 
moud ordered immediately a number of portraits of this great 
pbyfician to be copied \ and fetit them all around, in order to 
difcover his retreat. The fame of his cures had, in the mean 
lime, reached the Sultan of Jorjan ; who fent for him to vifk 
a favourite nephew, whofe malady had perplexed the faculty. 
Avicenna fuppofed it to be concealed love : and, ii| th^ idea 
that the fair object might be one of the ladles of the king's Ha- 
fam,hedefired the chamberlain to defcribe the curic^tiesof the 
palace, whilft he felt the prince's pulfe. On the mention of a 
particular apartment, he perceived an uncommon emotion in 
his patient \ but the naming of the lady, who lived in it, entirely 
removed' his doubts. The fequel is a perfe<9b counterpart of the 
famous flory of Antio^hus and Stratpnice : tl^e prince was 
made happy. The king conceiving a great defire to fee a phy- 
fician of fuch penetrating genius, fent for him ; aad difcovered 
him, the moment he appeared, by one of the portraits which 
be had received frpm Sultan Mahmoud. But no menaces could 
ii^duce the king of Jorjan to deliver him up» He rewarded him, 
cm the contrary, with riches and honours ; and prote£fced him, 
as long as he chufed to continue at his court, againft the all- 
powerful refentment of that formidable monarchp 

' D'Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 105, 812, 983. 
See alfo the Negariftan. 

^ Amongft many inftances of Tamerlane's attention to the 
encouragement of literature, he prefented Firuzbadi, author 
of an Arabic Didionary, with 5000 pieces of gold, as a re- 
ward for his induftry and learning. See Did. (jm^U kamus. 

* Many valuable works, of the compoficion of the laft cen- 
turies, may neverthelefs be fcattered over the Eaft ; which in- 
genious and learned travellers may in time difcover. 

P. 30. * Mahmoud^ Sultan of Ghezna^ invaded Hindoftan 
twelve times : the firft was in the year lobo. The Ghaurid dy- 
nafty commenced in 1157 s and gave way to the Paians about 
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the beginning of the thirteenth century. Baber^ the great 
grandfon of Tamerlane, after four invaiions, defeated Jbtabim 
Lodij the laft emperor of this race, and mounted the throne in 
the year 1525* The prefent Great Mogul is his lineal defcen* 
dant. — ^With regard to the prevalence of the Arabic and Perfian 
in thcHindoftanor Moors, any perfon converfant with thofe lan«- 
guages may be convinced, by running his eye pver the voczf^ 
bularies of the vulgar dialeSE^ which have been publiflied by 
h/leSrs. Hadley and Fergufon. In the Nagree and Bengal, no- 
thing has indeed hitherto appeared ; my opinion, in refpedt to 
them, is founded, therefore, upon the number of words whic|i 
I have occafionally heard mentioned, as belonging to thefe 
idiems^ which were, in fai9:, Arabic. I (hall confine myfelf - 
to one ftrong edtample. In the trial of the Maharajah Nunco- 
mar for forgery, before the fupreme court of judicature at Ben- 
gal, one of the interpreters, whofe pra6lical knowledge of the 
Perfian and Hindoftan languages appears to be uncothmqnly 
extenfive, being aiked by the court, what word the witnefs, 
then examined, made ufe of to exprefs B9nd\ he anfwers* 
*' Ttmafook^ which is a Peiiian word ; it is Khut in the Nagree 

** language." But neither Am^^ tetnafiok nor lu^ khut are of 
Perfian or Nagree original, being both adopted from the Ara- 
bic. {N. B« In the printed trial Immafioi is the wond ufed, 
which is an error.] It may sdfo be obirrved, that many of the 
witnefies who are e:xamined in the Moors, in the Nagree, 
and in the Bengal diale6b, ufe a variety of Arabic words ; as 

fi^ h^Ssu^ficca diwat A fiivet ink ftandHh ; }^\yM v^l^y^- 
wabfinval QueiKon and anfwer, or converfation, (fee Trial p. 
53, 54.) with many other words which occur in different partt 
of the triaL^-For the manner in whidh the Arabic and Periian 
are incorporated in the Malay, See Maleifihi Spraakunfi (a 
Dutch Grammar of that dialeft) by George Henrik Werndly, 
— The language of the Turks, it may be here obferved, is. 

called ^y muwellay which literally implies a horfe, a bull, or 

Other anifHal, of different colours 5 their dialed being a mixture^^ 
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of Turkifli, Arabic, and Perfian. This name, for the fame rea- 
foD, feems to be alfo applicable to the languages of India. ■■ - ■ 
Amongft other Arabic and Perfian words, which I find techni- 
cally ufed in the Code of GentooLaws, are (p. 41, 44, 53, &c«) 

<f^L^ J^ ayami fiiadee Days of marriage. ^L»t is the plural 

of the Arabic ^y^yum A day ; and fS^\^Jhadi is a Perfian word 
iignifying CiUdnefs. Fakeer A religious mendicant (p. 40. &c.} 

IS derived from the Arabic root jj3 Poverty, &c. Haram A 

feraglio, (p, 79.) comes from the root ^Js» Forbidden, unlaw- 
ful, &c. Vakeel (p. 105.) An agent, adminiftrator, &c. is 

from the root ^^ Committing to another the management of 
one's affairs. There are many more, as Mujnudy reyots^ Ihtiman^ 
dar^ Shehbi iareekee^ &c. but it is unnec^iTary to fwell this note 
with a multitude of examples. Thefe furniih a fufficient ground 
for enquiry ; which, I am perfuaded, the ingenious Mr. Hal- 
head, to whom we are indebted for the Engliih tranflation of 
this Code, will be able fully to inveiligate, together with many 
points of more importance ; as we are with pleafure informed, 
(pref. xxxvii.) that he had been happy enough to become ac- 
quainted with a Bramin of extenfive knowledge, who had un* 
dertaken to teach him the Shanfcrit language. 

* ^ Though I have taken the liberty of pointing out what I 
conceive to be miflakes in fome very eminent men ; yet I 
fiiould be very uncandid, if I did not acknowledge, that ! have, 
at the fame time, derived from them much information ; and 
from none more than Mr. Bryant's Mythology ; D'Herbelot's 
Bibliotheque Orientale ; and Dr. Hyde's Religio Veterum 
Perfarum. I have often taken the benefit of the refearches and 
opinions of thofe and other learned men : and make this general 
acknowledgment, where, through hafle or inadvertency, I may 
have omitted to mention my authorities. 

P. 33. ^ Bryant's Mythology, Vol. L p. 130, 145, &c. 

• ^ 8; See this DllTertation, p. xiv, &c. 

^ * '^ See this Diflfert, p. vi, xvii, &c, ' See Didl- *«^s\&\ 
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• P. 42. "* See Sir Ifaac Newton's Chronology, p. 52. ct paf- 
fira. Alfo Preface to Hift. of Nadir Shah, by W. Jones, Efq. 

Page 44.] ° Kings ofPerfia according to the Greeks* 
Cyaxares, the Ton of Aftyages, Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

ante Chr. 610. Xerxes II, 

Darius the Mede. Sogdianus. 

Cyrus. Darius the Baftard. 

Cambyfes. Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Smerdis Magus. Artaxerxes Ochus. 

Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes. Arfes or Arogus. 
Xerxes, Darius Codomannus. 

Artabanus. Alexander, ante Chr. 330. 

The above lift I have given, as the moft authentic, from Sir 
Ifaac Newton ; Herodotus, Xenophon, Paufanias, Juftin, and 
other hiftorians, differing fo remarkably, efpecially with regard to 
the names, eras,, and acts of the early kings, that, if it was of 
the leaft importance to reconcile thetn, it would be impoi&ble. 

Kings ofPerfta according to the Perjians* 
Kai Kobad, ante Chr. about Ardefhir or Bahaman. 

600. Queen Homai. 

Kai Kaus. Darab. 

Kai Khofrou. Darab IL 

Lohorafb. Efkander or Alexander, ante 

Kifhtafb. Chr. 330. 

The ifi^nD Corefi? of I/aiahy Daniel^ &c. will not correfpond 
with Cyrus, as will be obferved hereafter. 

^ See Homer Od. r v., 69. 

P. 51, f l;b Aiing. wVjU (from^b the participle of 

^JCib to have^ poj/efs^kc. andwJ water) j or perhaps wl^b \Ji^ 
Dara Darab y King Darab -y as D^r^ appears rather to have 
been a general epithet, like King^ Sultan^ &c. than the pecu- 
liar name of any individual prince. Any argument drawn thence 
by Sir Ifaac Newton and others, therefore, that the P^r^ifl« coins 
called Daricsy current in Greece and Afia Minor, were coined 
by Darius the Medc^ after the defeat of Croefus i or, according 
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to fome, by Darius the fin of HyftaJ^es^ fcems by no means 
conciufive ; cither as to the date of the coinage, or even the 
exiftcnce of thofe princes : as Darics might have been firuck 
by any Dara or king of Perfia, as the Stdtanines might have 
been coined by any or all of the Sultans of Egypt. ^-^ ts\^ Homai 

fignifies A bird of Paradifiy &c. — U-Si^^ Rojbanaf in P^rfiafif 
fignifies Splendor^ &c. and is evidently the Roxana of the Greeks* 
49. M. 2>'iX?rA^il?^,fromthis'event, and the vroxABeiz^t^ deprives 
the Bezant or Bezantine wedge of gold ; and not from the ^wn (^ 
Byzantium^ as generally imagined. But this foeoAS a cpnjedure 
too refined to be juft. The whole of this ftory, as fajr as re- 
lates to Philip, it muft be acknowledged, is to the.lafl degree 
doubtful ; being diametrically in pppofition tp the moft prpba* 
ble and beft fupported period of the Hiftory of Greece. Be- 
fides, had there ever been a tribute of g<dden eggs ioippieid 1^ 
the Ferfians on Philip or any other prin^se, a^ khmyi jiU^ 
murghani^ or fome word originally P^rfian^ would have be^ 

ufed ; and not ajoa^ £/nse<, which being Arabic^ muft only have 
been introduced into P^fySizv writings fubfequeat to ^tjiraUau 
conqueft. Bibliotheque Orient, p. 286 and 318. 

P, 54. ' Many of the iilver coins of the Afhcaoian kings, 
commonly called Parthians, bore Greek legends. See Father 
Erafmus Froelich in his Elementa Numifmatica, Tab. xiv. &c. 
alfo Mr. Fofter on the Parthian epocha, in the Archeolbgia of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Vol. HI. p. 159. N. B. Jrfaias, 
this learned gentleman (p. 164.) interprets Glory rf war\ but 
he produces no authority \ and it does . not even appear to 
•he a Perfian word. The name of the founder of this dy^afty is 
named ^Jh\ AJhek by the Afiatics. 

D'Herbelotfays, (p.867.) -from the authority of Maflbudj, in a 
bookcalledMoroujoTdhadab,that thofe old Perfian hij[ix>rians had 
been tranflated into Arabic by an author jnanaed Ebn Mocanna* 
The celebrated Khondemir obferves , in the Preface to 
his Univerfal Hiftory, ** That fincc the age of reafon and 
^' difcernment, he had employed his time inceilantly in the 
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<« reading and refearch rftcr hiftory, coll^fting every thing ufc- 
<< ful and agreeable from the works of the beft writers : wkfa 
*< having been invited, by the Emir Ali Shir, to fuperintend a 
^^ vakable library, filled particularly with hiflorians, carefullj 
collected at a great expence, be had there refolved to digeft 
the labours of his life." This learqed and magnificent prince 
was governor of KhorafTan about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. His noble library was depofited in flie city of Herat* 

P. ^S. ^ Naffer, who is alfo called Al Nodah, brought, 
among other things, from Perfia, a written romance of the ad- 
ventures of Roftam and Asfendiar. See DUerbelot, p. 664. 
See alfo Alcoran, chap. 31. A teller of tales, or reciter of 

hiftories, is called in Perfian fpij^ nirenj. 

P. 6i. "^ No people in the world are greater genealogifb 
than the Arabians, Periians, and Tartars. One book of Ar^ 
bian genealogies alone, called w^^Jill atioiui (i.e. the hearty, 
or the purity ef the nobleffe), exceeds 100 volumes. See Di(£ir« 

<Ami\ anfah. See alfo wlfMljit afrafiah^ .djJ furk^ and ^J^Jifii 
and this Diffettation, p. Vi. and xii. Sefe D'Herbelot under the 
different articles mentioned in the text. See likewife Abulgau 
Khan^s Genealogical Hiftory of the Tartars, chap. 11. 

Mabmud Sebdcteghin, Sultan of Ghezna, the itidft power&l 
•prince of the eleventh century, was the fdn •of a Turkiih flave. 
Though a patron of learned men, he feems to have been an 
exception to the general rule; at leaft I have not difcoverdd 
that he aimed at a fuperior origin, or conAd<?red the meannefs of 
his birth as any inconveniency in the government of his empire^ 

* A writer called Haji Khalfa has given us a catalogue of 
Oriental hiAorians, to the amount of abeve 1300. Even pri- 
vate noblemen have been ambitious of bdng -known to pofte- 
rity ; and the memoirs of their houfes have been carefully trea- 
fured with their archives : a pra£iice which, there is reafon to 
believe, is ftill univerfally continued ; as we may even obferve 
in the difcuiEons relative to the late difputes at Madras : where 
frequent reference is made to various public and private records. 
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in the pofleiSon of the great men of Hindoftan ; but particu-* 
larly to a manufcript hiftory of the family of the prefent Nabob 
of Arcot, compiled by order of his anceftors when only fimple 
Tartar noblemen. See Letter from Mahommed Ali Chan, 
Nabob of Arcot, to the Court of Directors of the £aft India 
Company, p. 17. 20. &c. 

P. 66* y Scleras, a Greek general, who aiTumed the purple 
during the reign of the emperor Bafilius II. in the tenth century, 
took refuge at Baghdad, where he had many private conferen-^ 
ces with Azaddadowla king of Perfia, and EmiruTOmra to 
the Khalif Al Tay. This prince is alfo reprefented as convcr- 
ling familiarly with the ambaiTadors of Nicephorus Phocas. 
And an Arabian merchant, whom he had fent to Conftantinople 
as a private agent, appears to have been fo excellent a. Grecian, 
that he forged in that tongue, and buried, to be dug up at a 
proper time, a prophecy of an alliance between the emperor 
of Greece and his mafter, as king of PerjOia. A converfation 
is much celebrated, both by the Greek and Mohammedan wri~ 
ters, between Sultan Alp Arflan (EmiruTOmra to the Khalif 
Al Kaiem) and the emperor Diogenes Romanus, whom he de- 
feated and took prifoner in the eleventh century. The Moham- 
medan prince treated his royal captive with uncommon polite- 
Vefs > and fet him at liberty on the promife of a))out 700,000/. 
of ranfom, an annual tribute to the Khalifat of 140,000/. and 
his daughter \ in marriage to the Sultan's fon. As the Vizir 
Nezain. was prefent at this interview between Alp Arflan and 
Romanus ; the following account of it may be confidered as 
more authentic than that of any hiftorian, European or Afiatic. 
^^ After fome difcourfe, the Sultan asked the Emperor of 
" Greece, what he fhould do with him." The Emperor re- 
"4)Iied, " If you are a Butcher, kill me; if a Merchant, fell 
"me J and, if a Prince, fet me at liberty." The Sultan had 
" compaiiion on him, and treated him with great kindneis. 
** Some time after, the army beginning to march back, the 
^^ Emperor faid to the Sultan, I am here a prifoner ; and it is 
** certain the empire will not be long without a head -, for 
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^* doubtlefs fomc other will ufurp the government, and you will 
<' then be put to the trouble of marching back to reduce him, 
*^ Now that all the pafles and ftrong holds are as yet in the 
*' hands of my dependants ; if you fend me home, I will be 
^ one of your tributaries. The Sultan then returned him in a 
'^^ royal manner ; and he yearly paid the 'ftipulated tribute ; and 
•* fent beiides a quantity of the fine cloths of that country as a 
*^ prefent." The misfortunes and death of Romanus, it muft 
be obferved, prevented his paying the whole of his ranfom ; 
but Alp Arflan having afterwards twice defeated the generals of 
Michael Ducas, who fucceedcd Romanus, the tribute agreed 
to by Romanus was continued to be paid by the Emperors of 
Greece for many years. See alfo Tarikhu'l'Moflemin or Hif- 
toria Saracenica, p. 277 — ^See iikewife Newton's Chronology-, 
p. 375. General Hiftory by Guthry arid Gray, Vol. IL p. 195^ 

P. 68. * See Newton's Chronology, paffim. 

* See Mr Bryant's Mythology, Vol. IL p. 97, &c. D'Hcr- 
bclot, p. 455. 

P. 69. ? See Mr. Bryant's Mythology, Vol. IL p. 478. 
ct fcq. Dr.Hutherforth's Syftem of Natural Philofophy, Vol. 
n. p. 849. Newton's Chron. p. 84. fcc« 

Strabo builds for the Argonauts cities in Colchis, Iberia, Ar- 
menia, Media, along the coaft of Sinope on theEuxine; in Crete; 
in Italy, on the Adriatic, in the Gulph of Pofeidonium, and 
the Hetrurian ifles ; on the Propontis, the Hellefpont, Lem- 
nos, on the Ceraunian mountains of Epirus ; befides other 
ftrudures, of which he fpqaks with lefs confidence, on the Cel- 
tic coaft, at Cadiz, and even as far as India. — Archbifhop 
Uiber, Bifhop Cumberland, Dr. Jackfon, among other mo- 
derns, have coniidered their expedition, as hiftorical truth. 

P. 74. ** Kings c. xiv. 25, 26. — 2 Chron. c. xii. 2, 3. 
Newton^s Chron. p» 17, et feq. and p. 193, 217, &c. Bryant's 
Mythology, Vol. II. p. 86. 

« Ifaiah, Ch. xliv. 28. Ch. xlv. i. &c.— Nehemiah, C.xii. 
10, II. Jefhua, Joaikim, Eliafhibj Joaida, Jonathan, Jaddua; 
who are exprefsly^ faid, in v. 22. to be -the priefls till the reign 
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of Darius the Perfian. — Cyrus being never queftioned, uncom* 

.mon difficulties are found in making the eras coincide. Darius 
the Per/tan^ fays Sir Ifaac, muft be Darius Nothus ; for Darius 
Notbus we fhould read Darius Hyfiafpes \ Artaxerxes Mnemon 
fhould be Artaxerxes Longimanus ; and Simeon Jufius fhould be 
the high prieft who met Alexander^ and not Jaddua, See New- 
ton's Chron. p. 358. et feq. — By this mode of alteration and 
fubftitution, we may make any thing of any thing. 

P. 78. ^ Eaftern authors fay, that Ardejhir*s mother was 
of the tribe of Benjamin, and a defcendant of Saul ^ alfo, that 
one of his favourite wives was of the tribe of Judah, and of the 
line of Solomon. 

P. 84. s The firft was the father of Darius^ that is, Achfue^ 
rus, Ajfuerusy Oxyares^ AxereSj or Cy-axeres^ &c. Newt. Chreti. 

. P* 308.— -A^r*"^/, Achfchirojchy Achjweros^ or Oxyares^ fucceeded 
his father Darius^ &c. See p. 353.— Jofephus, the Septuagint, 

.and Dr. Hyde, are apparently right with regard to the prince 
who married Efther\ yet notwithftanding Dr. HyJe's opinion, 
(Relig. Vet. Perf. p. 43.) it is not from the names that any 
analogy can be difcovered. The king, in the Perfian hiftori- 
ans, fuppofed to correfpond with Artaxerxes Longimanus, is 
Ardejhir Dirazdeft^ or Bahaman^ fo often mentioned ; but ex- 
cepting the initials, there is not a correfponding letter in. the 
words \ nor*any circumftanc^e in found or fenfe that can juftify 

. fuch corruption. Ardejhir^ as before obferved, (p. xix.) was 
a great friend to the Jews : his favourite wife, according to 
the Perfians, was of that nation ; his era and marriage will 
agree therefore pcrfefily well' with the Ahafuerus of Scripture ; 
who muft, however, as well as the Jewifli captivity, if this 
conjeSure is found to be rational, be brought down about a 
century lower than the prefent chronology. 

Many words in Perfian are written either with or without 
the initial Elif or A^^j^^jSi^A EJkender oTjjjSi^ Sekender AXtx- 
ander. (^<>^j*' Afridoun or ^^^,j^ Feridoun. ^«>Jliiil af^ 
Jhandifi or ^^\m^ fujbanden To fcatter. jS>J eger or j.^ ger 
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If. yi\ aiir or jj ier Vpon^ ^\ ajhk^ or ^ Jhekel h fetttt^ 
a fliackle. ^F^JA ajhiem or ^£sJ^ Jhekm The belly, &c» 
If Chofru is written with an initial wf, it fprms Akhofru. In 
Jfebrcw Ahafuerus is B^nitt^nN,' which, by the difference of 
pointing (a mere arbitrary modern innovation, and not in ufe 
till many centuries after thofe Sacred Books were written] 
may be pronounced Ahafuerus^ Achqfuerusy AchofuruSj Achafurusf, 
&c. as^ es, os^ us, or x, being only Weftern terminations added 
to Eaftern names ; as Darius from Dora, Sapores from Shapor^ 
Hormifdas from Hormozd, &c. The difference therefore be- 
tween Chofru and Ahafuerus appears fo fimple, and fo much in 
Conformity with the idiom of the language, that it may rather 
be called a provincial variation than a corruption ; there being 
many words in Scripture, which undeniably mean the fame 
place, written with a much greater difagreement : the facred 
.writers, in matters of fuch trifling import as proper names, 
appearing always to have followed the general rule, of fpelling 
fuch words after the manner in which the Jews then pronoun- 
ced them. — -The following is given as one example : Ararat^ 
the mountain where the ark refted after the flood, is called, 
by Jeremiah, Ararat Minnt ; by Amos, Harmunah ; the ChaU 
dee paraphraft makes it Armini\ the Samaritan, Hararat\ the 
Vulgate, Armon\ and the Septuagint, Remmon. In other 
places it is written Monah, Mona, Mini, Miniyas, &c. 
See Ezra^ Chap. iv. 5. 6. 

P. 86. ^ Many circumftances in our own times, it may 
be here obferved, create no wonder, becaufe they are familiar ; 
but a little attention to them will often fave us much trouble. 
What different (hapes does not the fame Chriftian nameaflfume 
in the different nations of Europe ? and if we allow fuch liber- 
ties to the ancients, which unqueffionably they took, we fhall 
be no more furprifed at finding the fame word differently pro- 
nounced by a Hebrew, a Perftan, a Syrian, or a Greek; than by 
an Englijhman, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, or an Italian. Could 
any thing but poficive information induce an Afiatic to believe 

l)iat the following were the fame names : John, Joannes^ J^^t, 
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Juan {pTonounceJi 2^0 Suan)^ Ivan^ and Giovahni — James^ 
Jacobus^ yaquesy Jago^ and Giacomo — Jofeph and Giufeppe^^ 
George and Jorje (pronounced alfo Horhe) — tVilliamy GuillieU 
musj Guiilaume^ and Guillermo-^ff^alter^ GualieruSy Gautier^ &c» 

^ See this Diflertation, p. v. vii. and their notes. 

There are many names in Bfther, Ezra^ and Nehemiaby 
which are undoubtedly PerAan^ and others which are probably 
fo, though under Chaldaic and Hebrew di(guife^ as Efther 
f rom jjim\ efier or SjXXm* ^tara A ttzr ', ^^U^ mebman A ftran- 

ger or giieft ; ^LSoi* tnijhakh A vine branch j ^t^Lo melzar A 

Vineyard. JUJit^ vajbti A beautiful or excellent woman, — ^3^ 

ginzi or ganzi {EJih^Q* \\u 9>) feems to be the Petfian ^yaa<i^> 
gut^i or gingi A treafury ^ and here the learned Bochart (Pha<^ 
leg. p. 69.) feems to have made a miftake : for he fays " Perfat 
•* hodie dicunt i*3D ceniz\* butjAA^ keniz or ceniz^ in Perlian^ 
iigniiies A girl; and the word denoting A treafury, as above 
obferved, is exa£Uy the fame with that in the Bible : the dif*- 
fercnce of vowels being of no confequence ; and nothing being 
more common in the Eaft, even to this hour, than pronouncing 
many words written with ^/, as if fpek with z ; 2kSj\6<s^^ 

fottj/iar oxfouzdar ; vSVj^n *^i Gujerat or Guzerat j ^U^yjCjc^ 
JengizKhari or Zengiz Khan. — Indeed almoft every obfervatipn 
which this learned man has made, with regard to the Perfian, 
evidently (hews that he did not underftand it ; and there are 
even (bmc clrcumftanc^s which render his knowledge of the 
Arabic qucftjonable, *• Nehemiae ii. 8. diid (pardus) para* 
^* dtfus creditur eflc Pfcrficum." ^^ji firdus is however an 
Arabic word, as well as Hebrew : it i3 likewife found in the 
Greek ^tc^uhs^ ; but it is foreign to the Perflan. — N^ B. The 
Arabians having no •*. ^, ufe ^ ^ or i/intteadof it.— Bochart'i 
conjeilures, with regard to Pafergaia^ (which, without liecel- 
fity, he tranfpofes to Parafgada^ and tranflates Pcrfian army) 
Chorfai^Sy Shatrafij^ &c» p. 69 and 253 are alfo obvioufly wrongs 
^ See New Syftemof Ancient Mythology, by Mr. Bryant, 
VoJ.I. p. 226. ** I am entirely a ftranger to the Perfic an4 
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Ai:?bic Unguafflw/' Sc^ Y^- IH* P* 34- ** I« our progrefs 

to obtain this knowledge, we muft have recourfe to the writers 
•* of Greece* // is in vain to talk, about, the Arabian or Perfic 
** literature ofpiodem datt j" iffc. 

^ Sec Preface to Vol, L 

P. 90, » Mn ^ryant fays, VoK III. p, 582. " It \$ 
^< faid, that in the Shafter of this people (Gentoos) a like hif- 
^* tory is given of the earth being overwhelo^ed by a deluge, ia 
*^ which mankind periihed." How fliall we reconcile this 
j^xth the follpwing extra£l from the Preface to the Cod^ of 
Gentoo laws, (p. xxxix.) *< For then we at pnce come tp 
*' the imipe(]jat9 era of the Flood, which calamity is never 
^^ onqe mentioned in thofe Shatters ; and which yet we muft 
^' think infinitely too remarkable to have been even but flightly 
^' fpoken of, much lefs to have been totally omitted, had it e^en 
^^ been known in that part of the world* The Bramins indeed 
*' remove this objedion by two afTertions : one, that all their 
** Scriptures were written before the time by us allotted tp 
f< Noah ; the other, that the Deluge really never took place 
** in Hindoftan.** — See alfo Obfervations ofi the Apamean Me- 
dal, by the Hon« Dain^s Barrington, in the Archeologia 0^ 
the Society of Antiquaries, Vol. IV. p. 315* 

» Bryant's Mythology, VoL I. Pref. p. vii. and jcv. 

P. 95. P The principal of thefe arp, Aur^^our^ or; eli 

en^ aon^ or eon ; chanij ham^ or bama ; ait or aith \ as^ ees or %%} 

Ian J fony zan or zaan 'y/em-oni arez ; kur or cur 5 W, ial or 

baal J qflj afia^ ejla or hejlia 5 Jhem^Jhamen or Jbemejh-y fer\ tal^ 

.&c. Bryant's Mythology, Vol. I. from p- i. to 127. Vol.IL 

190* and 535« VoL III. Pref. p. vii« et paffim. See aIfoDi£i« 



pujunu 

P. 9*. « ^^Tf«Ji> jyS^t f LS31 ^^y jJim and Mm See 
alfo Mythology i Vol. I. p. 15 an^ 16* 
See Moaliakat Amralkeifi, dift. 27. 

Faialat yaminallahi ma liia hiktoun^ 
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And {he faid. By the right hand of God, you fhall not be 
deceived. 

El implies likewife, A race^ family^ &c. in which fenfe, 
as a pi:efix or an adjundt to the name of the founder, it 
may denote any people defcended from one common ancef- 
tor; but without marking any particular mode of worfliip: 
and we find it accordingly ufed often by hiftorians, to diftin- 
guiih the families of Eaftern princes i as Al Othman The houfc 
ofOthman, Al Seljuk The Suljukian dynafty, Aljengiz The 
family of Jengiz. -— See Diftionary ^J! — as the Perfians gene- 
rally add, in pronunciation, a fliort / to the noun which go- 
verns the genitive, they may be alfo written in our charadters, 
AH OJman, &c. N. B. Othman is the Arabian, and Ofman 
the Perfian pronunciation of ^Ua£ See alfo Did. ^1 

' Aotij in Arabick, it may be obferved, fignifies ajjtflance^ 
defender ^ &c. Elaon might denote, therefore. The defender-^ 
Ab-el-aoriy The Father Defender i which, whatever may have 
been the true origin, feems a more fimple and unforced etymo- 
logy, at leaft, than the interpretations of Summus Sol^ and Pater 
Deus Soly for which no folid bottom can apparently be difco- 
vered. See Dift. ^^ See Woodward on the Wifdom of the 
Egyptians, in the Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, 

Vol. IV. p. 212. 

• Hami^Js/lx Bryant fays. Vol. I. p. 3. on the information of 
Gale's Court of the Gentiles^ fignifies the Sun in Pcrfic. The autho- 
rity is fufpicidus : I have been able to difcover nothing fimilar to 
it in that language ; and muft with-hold my belief. *L^ Ham 
or A^L^ hamij fignifies in Arabic, inter alia^ A prince or chief 
cf a family i and in that fenfe may explain the origin of many 
names : whilft a#^ hamme^ implying A warm bath or fpring^ 
might naturally give appellations to hot bituminous fountains, 
without forcing their etymological origin to the Sun, or to the 
patriarch Ham^ 

A tranfpofition of radicals is to be found, though it occurs but 

fcldom J as ^X# or g^^ Bracelets j JU^j^ or Sum^^ 
Confufion, &c« 
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P. 102. * Mythology, Vol. I. p. i8. See alfo Diftionaiy 
JuV Hebrew n*K ait ; j^\ azer, and sLo mah p. 1570. — The 

» * I 

Arabians, &c. pronounce ^ dh^ ds^ orth'y ^ and ]o dhj ddy 
dzy ds, dthy all which the Perfians found z. See alfo Arabic 
Gram. p. 9. 

" Mythology, Vol. I, p. 26. See alfo Diftionary (j-^l as^ 

uJj^\ nfas^ and ^jmaam) ajis^^^js, azy j\\£, azaz, and vv£ aziz. 
See likewife ^^1 atifif^ and (jm) :^I ad-as. 

"^ Mythology, Vol. I. p. 34. Vol. II. p. 122-3.* &c. ^j 
%un in Arabic, it may not be improper to obferve, fignifies an 

idoi in general. — See alfo DiiHonary^iJ azetj ^U-^iJ azerfan 
or ^^Ji^ aderfan and ^^jjiw berzin. 

P. 107. "^ Mythology, Vol. I. p. 62. and 225. and 226. 
Vol. II. p. 461. Hejiia muft be from a different root: In 

Perfian JiJ^ f^^fti fignifies A beings fuhftanc^^ extftencey ejfence \ 
and in this fenfe may have perhaps been ufed as the name, 
title, or attribute of a divinity. 

Iftakhar ought properly to be fpelt^^as5u,1, but by the Arabians 
it is in general written yssiajo\ > whence Dr. Hyde has con- 
ceived the derivation to have been from ysesjo rocks. Sec 

Dia. Ix^J, Uu.!, ^:^\j^\, ^jj^U^.1, ^ and jy^ 

It may be obferved, as a general rule, that the Perfians, Ara- 
bians, and Indians, writing without the (hort vowels, and 
feldom in their manufcripts affixing the vowel points, it is im- 
poffible to reduce them to any fixed flandard : the pronuncia- 
tion of different kingdoms or diftrids being, in many refpedts', 
diftindt from one another. Where a word is fpelt therefore 
in our chara£ters ajla^ efta^ tjia^ ofia^ or ujloy it makes, in ge- 
neral, no alteration in the fenfe. Eaflern nations h^ve indeed 
not only a variation in pronouncing j but much of the apparent 
difcrepance has arifen from the different powers, which the 
different nations and individuals of Europe have given to thofe 
vowels ; and the arbitrary modes which tranflators and travel- 
lers have laid down for exprefling Oriental words in the cha- 
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mders of Europe : there being hardly,' for example, two gen« 
tletnen from India, who, although founding the words precil^lT 
in the fanle manner, will not, when expreffing thofe found^ 
tipon paper, diffe^ remarkably ih the cotttpafs of a very kw 
lines. — See Arabic Grammar, p. 5. and Preface to Specimen 
of Pcrfian Poetry, p. xiii. 
It majr be objefted to thofe Etymologies, perhaps, that the 

word is moft com nionly written j^scJa^l : but, whilft the au- 
thority of the author of the Farhang ydangiri, who fpells it 
in the true Perfian manner ^^acOu^l, appears to be unqueftion- 
able on this ground 5 when we confiddr, at the fame time, that 
the charafter now iti tifc amohgfi thofe Oriental nations, had 
no exiflencc (as obferved above, p. iv.) till the teiith century 
of our era ; and that Ijftachdr was founded perhaps 2000 yeari 
before that period ; thofe particular letters, which the Arabian^ 
have fince chofen to expre6 that name, can have no more 
Weight in a difcuflion of this nature, than advancing the French 
manner of writing Londres^ as an argument that London was 
an error. 

See Mythology, Vol. I. p. 65 and 66. Vol. III. Pref. xxviii. 

P. III. y Hebrew tt^Dii;. Arabic y*^^ The Sun. ^U 
Syria ; with the article, ^ UJI or ^l£J| 

D'Herbelot fays, p. 772. that fome Eaftern geographers de- 
rive the name ^ham from a wari ; becaufe the country is ftuddcd 
over with a number of fmal! hillocks, refembling thofe excref- 
cences on the human face. Black moles on the face have 
ever been confidered in the Eaft as extremely beautiful : and 
circumftances full as whimfical have often given names to 
places.— See alfo Diclioiiary iSjyn 

See Mythology, Vol. I. p. 6. and 94. The Oriental ad- 

adjuna is ^^ftan or ^^S^\ iftany the participle of ^^Ui-H 
^aIa***j!, ^^«>JUm,! or ^^«5JUmmI To ftand, refide, dwell, place, 
fix, &c. whence ^^jIXm^jJ JJU or ^^UuJliU MoguUiftan (part 
of Tartary). ^^jU^^oOA of yU^iM;^ HindQ^^an ( India >• 
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^XSmfoJiS Fars'ifim (Perfia). ^j^UU^^ Cbuz-ijlan (Sufiana]* 
This laft country Mr. Bryaat^ as well as Bochart, fuppofes tci 
have been fo named from Chus \ but % and i, as before obferv'* 
ed, being diflind radicals, and never confounded but by error 

or vulgarifm, it has a very fufpicious bottom : whilft j^ ill 
Perfian fignifies a nation ; and is particularly applied to denote 
the inhabitants of this very diftricl:, 
P. 113. * Jur (Vol. I. p. 13.) feems to be the Arabic 

^1 ar^ irri ^l ari^ ira;j\^S mvar (plur.ji^! atur or awar) 
Heb. niK aur^ which denote, amongft other fignifications^ 
Fire, a fire-place, kindling a fire, heat (of the Sun, of fire, of 
thirfl, &c.) — Ab (Myth. V6l. L , p, 2.) is dk in Heb. and s^% 
in Arab. Father"^ dd{p. 23.) Mr. Bryant conceives to be A 
chidfj king^ lord'y and fuppofes, when doubled, that adadJhovM, 
imply fomething fuperlative, as A king of kings \ but fuperlativea 

are not fo formed in the Eaflem dialers $ and\^) ad is perfectly 

fynonymous with ^b! adad\ both, in Arabic, implying Viifory^ 
firength^ faperior power ^ &c. neither is ada the feminine of ^^^ 

o! or 4S^\ being a different root, fignifying ajjifting \ alfo, /«- 
ireafeng in Jirength^ &c. None of thofe words, at the fame 
time, appear to flgnify one^ according to Macrobius ; noxfirji^^ 

agreeable to Mr. Bryant's conje6lure. ^Xc Ad and ^t<Kc adad^ 

from another root, denote Number in general : and j<X£ adu 

(pi. Ij^t ada^ fignifies an enemy : ki all which fenfes we can fee 
fufficient ppefumption for the formation of proper names: and 
for their being figuratively applied to chiefs or conquerors, to 
friends as well as foes. •— Our learned author next objedls (p* 
25.} to the derivation of Adam^ adama^ adamana^ and. other 

fimilar names, &c. from the Hebrew uD^K, or the Arabic ^aU 
wifhing to fupport the Cuthites, by tracing fuch places to Ad-- 
ham^ which he tranflates Lord Ham : but, whilfl Ad does not 
appear to fignify a Lord^ whilft the veneration paid to Ham is 
by no means proved ; and whilft the texture of the Oriental 
languages, as above obferved, (p. xxv.) will not allow the drop- 
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s ping of the medial A, wc can fee no ground for departing from 
the above roots i which not only denote the Father of mankind^ 
bat man in general^ a chiefs concord^ Jociityy &c. which are, un- 
questionably, etymological grounds of fuperior ftrength to that 
which hepropofcs, — Semon^ he fays, (p. 38.) fignifies Coslejits 

Soil but it appears to be fimply the Arabic U.^ fenuiy or the 

Perfian ^X^jM/eman or ^U^l afuman Heaven, without any par- 
ticular reference to the. Sun, Di or Dio a deity (p. 38.) ap- 
pears to have fome analogy to the Perfian ^^ pronounced dk^ 
diuy dew^ or div^ which implies a fupernatural he'tng^ a demon^ a 

genie^ &c. — Kur (p. 39.) appears to be the Perfian y^ ^^jy^ 
Khur The Sun. — Cohen or Kahen^ he fays, (p. 40.) appear to 
have been pronounced Cahen and Chan^ and to have fignifiecl a 

Priejf^ and alfo a Lord or Prince. — ^j^S kuhun in Perfian and 

^^^ kahen Arab. (pi. ii»(;^ iehene ox kehenet and rilg^^-* kehan) 

fignify a prieji^ Joothfayer^ augur ^ &c. But the the word which 
denotes a prince is from a different root, being written 

^IsL Khan^ the name by which the emperors of Tartary and 
other Eaftern princes have been generally known. As for Ko- 
vahy the title of Mofes, it differs from both, being the Hebrew 

TM'p* — Bely Bal, Baal (p. 45,) ; Jju in Arabic fignifies a lord, 
if mafter^ &c. which appears to be the true meaning of this 
Babylonifh idol's name \ and no proof is brought of its being 
in any fhape the particular reprefentative of the Sun.— JCfr^w or 

kern (p. 46.) fignifies, in Arabic, a born\ ^^J> keren denotes 

^]fojun^ion in general, and ^\jS keran A happy conjunSlion of 
the planets : it is alfo an epithet fyrionymous to Felix or AuguJ- 

tus : hence ^^\j3 u^^Lafaheb keran has been a royal title adop- 
ted by many Oriental princes, efpecially by Tamerlane and by 

Shah Jehan the Great Mogul, (See Dift. p. 1033.) — ^jA^vSJJ^i 
Zulkernin was alfo 'a title given to the two Alexanders," or Cat- 

cohad ^nd Alexander the Great ^ (See Di(S,^4>JLSL*«). Craneus 
or Carneusy which Mr, Bryant mentions as titles of the Sun, 
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may poflibly be merely the Greek termination added to^^l 

ieran or geran^ aSU^? kerani or gerani^ which, in Perfian> 
mean greats graniiy exalt ed^ excellent ; epithets naturally appli- 
cable by the Perfians to that fplendid body which was fo long 
the chief oftenfible objeft of their worfhip. — Oph A ferpent, 

(p. 49. ) may perhaps be analogous to the Arabic ^^^ efa or 

efai A viper ; whilft w^^ aub fignifies in Perfian A large ferpenf 
or the Python ; and Ahadir^ which he interprets the ferpent 

deity ^ may poflibly be the Perfian^ I w^l aubadir fignifying a 

fiery ferpent, — Ain A fountain, (p. 51.) is the Arabic (^"~* 
Under this article, a note occurs (p. 56, ) relative to Damafcus^ 
which is a furthef proof how much a refemblance of founds may 
miilead where there is no radical knowledge. He fays, Z)^- 
mafec is the city of the prince \ but whilft it is impoffible to 

make a city of Dam or Ad^bam^ ^xaJ& Sheikh A prince, &c. is 

a root widely differing from the terminating fyllable of vJuSmoA 
Demjheky the common way of writing Damafcus (See Di<a.) — • 

Thi oxfi (p. 89.) ^ Phi in Arabic fignifies the mouth : it is the 
genitive of yifu or «ji Phuh j but it is alfo ufed in the nomi- 
native : whenc6 ^j^ ^J Phi-aini or Phiainin may imply. The 
mouth of a fountain » I fhould much doubt, however, if Pha^ 
raoh can have any relation to this particle. M>*ji Phiraon in 
Arabic fignifies A crocodile ; and the people of Egypt are called 

by them ^^j^ i^y^J^ Phiraon Koumi The people of the cro- 
codile, ft fignifies alfo, metaphorically, a tyrant j but whe- 
ther this meaning took its origin from the voracioufnefs of the 
animal, or the animal was fo named from the brutality of the 
prince, it may be difficult to determine. Some learned men. 
It may be obferved, however, have doubted whether this 
word was ever adopted by the Egyptian kings, or applied by 
their fubjedts j confidering it merely as a name of contempt, 
beftowed upon them by neighbouring nations. Phiale feems 

to b9 the Perfian aJL^ pialcy (it being common with the Ara- 
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bians and other nations to change the Perilan p into ph^ as (j«M;li 

for y-^l^, Pcffia; Joi for j^. An elephant, &c. Pia/g fignifiei 
ii phiai^ ^ cup, and alfo a large vefT^l i and hence may imply 
any fubterraneous bafon into wh\ch a river might difcharge it- 
Ifelf. — Jij and aia (p. 90.) may perhaps be the Arabic ^\ aya 
^^S awoj which denotes a manjion^ dwelUngy place ofr^^fettk' 
ment or refidenct ; and, i(i that fenfe, may apply to the cpmbi- 
nation of Aigupty the dwelling of the Copts or {Egyptians. 
With regard to Atbenaij Thebaic &c. I fliould hardly fuppofe, 
tfut theft had any conne^on with the Eaft; being mere 
Greek inflections. In whiph light I ftouM likewife view 
J^mn-a^ Etn-a (which he interprets the country ofRom^ of Etn^ 
&c} ^ as I think it rather refining too much upon derivation to 
ftarch for occult Afiatic meanings for mere Grecian and Ro- 
man terminations; which are fo perfe&ly confonant to the 
texture of the Gree]c and Latin tongues. As to India^ which 
iipon this etymology he would tran^ate The Country oflnd^ it 
certainly was never known in that quarter of the world ; the 

original word being <)gL^ bind An Indian, or the Indian nation ; 

IfOJL^ hindiy or ^<>Js^ htndou Indian, belonging to India, &c. 

^Um*«XJL^ or ^Ia^^<3^JL6 Hindojian The country of the Indians. 

•^Macar^ which (p. 67,} he fays is a facred Amonian title, and 
^ives names in confequence to many places, appears to be fim- 

ply the Arabic jJU Macarr^ which denotes ^placo of refidencf^ 
a habitation^ &c. Macarron is. the fame word, either in the 
plural, or pronounced with the nunnation. (In reading the Al- 
coran and other books in the folemn ftyle, on is often the ter-r 
mination ' of the nominative cafe, in of the genitive or dative, 
and an of the accufative ; whi6b^ in common reading or con- 
verfation, is generally dropt : this is what Arabic grammarian^ 
call nunnation^ See Arab. Gramm. p. 33, &c.}. The ancient 
Gcdrofia is now named Mocran. — Melechj (p. 70.) is Hebrew 
and Arabic for a king^ and alfo an angehy as "J^p and ^U^ mekk 
or 4UU maUk j and «^^JU mtkki or meleket A queen.^^Anak 
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(p. 72.) Jfeems to be analogus to the Arabic uUe Of uSa\ 
nnak oi iiriky which denote PrinceSy chiefs^ ia/Pmen^ icC'-^Sar 

OT zar (p- 73O y^ fi^ or far j in Perfian, fignifies Ththea^ 
futnmity chief y principal^ he. and is one of the mc^ commoo 

compounds in the language ; as, jS^y*» fardat A generals cr 

cbUf\ ^^jjM ferkbeil The commander af a trd^p *y jyiSym foru^ 

libur The mafier of the horfe^ &c. Placed after nouns, J^ 

denotes Magnitude^ midtitudey and fimilitttde \ as J^m^i^^ 

kuhfar A large mountain or mountainous country ; j\ m^^i 1 heri^ 

far Full of leaves ; ^U« xLm fhahfar Royaly like a king^ I^W 

fara means pure^ excellent ^ &c. Symfera is A palace \ J^^ %ar is 
an adjundl expreffive of place^ efpecially where there is a great 

quantity of any thing, as Jij *J5J laleh %ar A bed of tulips 5 

^J^ ^«&tf r A rofe-garden. ^ %er fignifies gold ; ^jUw^j %erflm 
Golden. A variety of other meanings may be given of thofe 
words ; which, in their natural, unforced fenfes, will denote 
Dignity J quality ^ or fituationy without having recourfe to the 
figurative fignification of a rocky which is doubtful and uncoa* 
vincing. It may alfo be obferved in general, that all Perfiaa 
nouns (with very few exceptions) when applied to any thing 
having life, form their plurals in ^ ; fo that combinations 
of titles, fuch as far^any far-ouy &c. are eafily deductble 
from the fame roots, without any compound, or adjunS:. 

— Air (p. 92.)>>t ^'') <n Arabic, denotes the North stnd the 
Eafl'y alfo 2i fcorcbing wind; it fignifies likewife a hardJUalki^ 
cottony ice. From another root, wx air means -a tarawm, a 

cbirfy SLprincCy &c. V^t Ara implies homyy fvout dtooy mmma^ 
(and, as well as ar, iry ^r) fircy heaty &c. Ara in Perfiaa ex- - 
prefies Adomingy beautifyingy ornamenty &c. all which fenfes 
may eafily be fuppofed to have entered into the compofition of 
many names of places ^ as the accident of fituation, elegance 
of buildings, the produce of the foil, or a refpe£i for their 
chiefs, might fug'geft. The fame idea may be likewife adopted 
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with regard to^jS kir^JS ^ar^j^ kur^ &c. which in Arabic 
Jignify Bitutneriy pitchy camels^ &c. Kar^ kur^ Karaty kiraty 
&c. A hilly a large JloMy a traSl of Jlony countryy cottony 

&c» J^ Kar in Perfian denotes Arty commercey Sec. whence 
we may eafily fuppofe. The country of bitumeriy cottony or camelsy 
7he <ajftle on the hilly The city of commercey The rocky regiony &c. 
&c. — Coly caly calahy &c. (p. 93.) may be different modes of 

pronouncing the Arabic ^JiJI SxX9 kola or kalat (pi. c^ kyla) 
which imply CaftleSy totversy &c. efpecialiy on the tops of moun- 
tains or high grounds. — ii3 Plur. JJJ Arab, is A hill, — ua^. 
Gih (p. 94.) in Arabic denotes'a mountainous country, which 

is alfo expreffed by J^x^ Gibl; whence comes Gibraltar.— ^\J 
Tary in Perfian, is the fummit or ridge of a mountain, &c. and 

andjj^ Tttr, in Arabic, is gcncrJly ufed to exprefs Mount 
Sinai. — Caphy &c. (p. 95.) which is interpreted A rocky pro^ 
montoryy &c. has every appearance of being that fabulous moun- 
tain oU Kqfy (fee Didionary) which the Arabians, Perfians> 
and <3ther eaftern nations have fuppofed, beyond all tradition^ 
and long after Mohammed, to furround the world. It became 
therefore the fubjed of much fable, and of perpetual allufion ; 
every hill or promontory, which their writers meant to dlftin* 
guifli, (like Alps or Alpine with us) being called Kaf or Kaph. 
Caph'ely Caph-ary and Caph-areZy may therefore be interpreted 
The Mount of Gody the Vulcano or mountain of fire ; the Hillcf 
the worldy &c. ^Je^ arezy amongft many fignifications, dene* 
ting the world; without having feemingly any reference to the 
Sun ; which, in a variety of places, Mr. Bryant lays down as 
an undifputed fa<^, but without fupporting it by ^he lead fatis- 
fa£lory authority. — Beth is the Hebrew n*3, the Arabic being 

CtkAj beit : they both fignify a houfey tempUy &c. ,^Lt Abad is 

Perfian, and implies a place of reftdence. ^^ or ^^ Gau or 
law (p. 98.) in Perfian, means 2k hollow y low groundy or any 
excavation ; whence it might be applied to a houfe in a bgttoniy a 
€ffoerny or any thing fimilar ; it alfo denotes 7»agnificenty venera^ 
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Wf, great ^ J^rongy warlike ^ powerful. Gaw fignifies likewife 
The SuHj with a variety of other meanings, fee Diftionary. 
— Thamariy which (Vol. IIL p. lo.) he fays fignified eighty in 
the ancient language of the country round Mount Ararat^ 
where the ark is fuppofed to have refted, is merely the Arabic 

^^US thaman ; and ceman ox feman feems to be only that varia- 
tion of found, given by the Perfians and other nations ; to 
the initial Arabic j /'^, which they cannot pronounce : this 
renders it quite unneceflary, therefore, to alter Cemainum or 
Shemainum^ as he propofes in the following page. There ap- 
pears likewife a miftaken conje<3:ure (p. 12.) relative to the 
. city of Tabriz or kauris (the capital of the country called jA/- 
herbijan or Azerbijan^ part of the Armenia and Media of the 
Greeks), which, he farys, is named likewife Albors or Albaris* 
This he imagines to be a coritraflion of Tabaris or Ta- 
varis ; but the firft is apparently Arabic, the other Perfian : 

ijttjj 3.nd ^joyj bors in Arabic have a great variety of meanings ; 
the \zA, inter alia^ fignifying leprous ; and, with the Arabic article 

prefixed, fjo^S implies The moon^ from the fpotted appearance 

of her dilk. Vj-aj or jJj^u Tabriz is the name by which this 

place is generally known ; and is conje£lured to have been 
given on account of that healthinefs of fituation, for which it 
has been much remarked ; the firft word implying difperjmg a 
fever^ or refijling an infeSlion : tho' it is not impoffible, as this 
country was anciently famous for the adoration of fire, that the 

name fhould have an ailufipn to that circumftance ; for v»wlJ 
may be interpreted Scattering heat, diffufing fplendor^ &c. (jm^I 
3iyS albors huh (The mountain Albors) is celebrated by Fir- 
doufi : ahd it is mentioned, by AH Yezdi, 1. 3, c. 57, of hb 
life of Tamerlane ; but that is evidently Caucafus^ and not the 
place here referred to. 

The difficulty, if unacquainted with the languagps, of difco- 
vering the analogy of Eaftern words by the eye or the ear, will 

evidently appear from a few examples. ^Ji {Arz^ arez^ &c.) in 
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Arabic, fignifies ^^iW, or any cone^hearing tree; a thief \ robuft\ 
£cldi &c ; (in Perfian) Pricey value^ quantity efteemy honour^ q^I 
{ar%y ariZy or ardeh Arab.) iigniiies the Earth i yyoj^ {arz^ ike.) 
Aprefent ; an accident ; deftre ; plunder ; an army \ merehandizey 
&c.^— — ijH^ («•") 4/ionifiedi a Jpoufi ; wedhck. ^^ 
{aris) Cheerful. — ^^\ {arijb) A quarrel^ a mul^for man/laughter. 
Ipj^ \arijh) A tbrcne.^-y^ibetel) Cuttingyfeparating.—^iaj(betel) 
Achampion'y heroic 'y with numbers of others which might be eafily 
adduced— Whilft Jia^au^ (Mujiafa) ExcellentyfeUaedy is derived 

from the root ^^v^ (/^of the f^me fignification.) 4X*act« 

( Mebammed ) Deferving great praife \ «X4ifi»l ( Ahmed ) More 
fraifi - worthy. ^«>bt^ (Mumeddeh) or ^-^i^^^ [Memduh) Praif 

fdy celebrated 'y and cAj^^^i^^ (Memduhat) Celebrated thingSy are 
sdl brought from .X^i^ hemdPraife.-^Ja^S (anfar) Defenders (i.e. 
The citizens of Medina, who fupported Mahomet). jyaliS 
{Almanfor\AJjifledy defendedycelebratedfor vi^oriesy auguft. yailmA 
^Mo/lanfer) Imploring or receiving affijiance (names of two Kba-» 
lifs) come from the radical ^^jkoJ {^fr) ViSloryy defenccy ajjiftance. 
Since writing the above, I have feen a Review of Mr. Bryant's 
Mythology, printed at Amfterdam : in- which the authors ap- 
pear to have greatly miftaken that learned gentleman's fyflem ; 
and to have exprefled themfelves, at the fame time, with 
an indecent petulance, which, for the honour of learning, it 
were to be wiihed might never accompany a difference of 
opinion. If they will turn to his Preface, to volume I. of 
the Mjrthology, p. xiv. they will read •* The miftalces of 
*' the Greeks in rcfpeft to ancient terms, which they ftrangely 
*^ perverted, will be exhibited in many inftances : and much 
** true hiftory will be afcertained from a deteflion of this pccu- 
^' liar misapplication •" Many other paiTages clearly explain 
^s plan : and one of his chief objedts is thence to develope 
ancient mythology from the obfcurity in which the Greeks 
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Ka;<i rnvolved it, by corrupting the channels of derivation, {jte 
endeavours to penetrate therefore to the fbuqtain head of Ian- 
g^S^9 ^ which he confiders the Greek to be only a remote 
ftream. His ideas, on this ground, are judicious; and he wanted 
only a knowledge of Eaftern learning, to have made many cu- 
rious and interefting difcoveries. With what propriety then can 
thbfe gendemen triumph, and qudHon Mr. Bryant's knowledge 
of the Greek, when he pro&fledly goes to a higher origin for his 
Etymologies ? Where is the juftice of the fb41owing among 
many fimilar criticifms, ^^ A^nrm^ Apollo bi£o fit ex Jpha^ 
^< ignis, et tor turris \ cum fecundimi cectiffimas linguas ra- 
** tiones ab «^ii}^< oriatur i Where is the decency of ** Cum 
*^ ubique in Bryantio temeritatis novitatem mimremur, exco« 
^' gitare temen non potuimus quis eum ftupor tenuerit, cum Jiec 
« fcriberet?*' (p. 68.) 

P. 117. ^ See L Diflercation prefixed Co Hiftory of Engiifli 
Poet'iy, by the Rev. Mr. Warton.»-*See adioThe Hiftory of the 
Dee^ne of the Roman Empire, by Edw. Gilibon, £{q. p. 246* 

P» 120. ^ Olaus Wormius Liter. Runic, cap. 20. Bartholin 
Antiq* Daniae, lib. ii. cap. 8. lib. iii, cap. 2. Lazius de Gent, 
migrat. 1. x. fol. 57 j. and 1600.— — Olaus Rudbeck, cap. v. 
fedi^. %. Crymogsea Arngrim. Jon. lib. i. cap. 4. Mallet in- 
troduction a THiiloire de Dannemarc, torn. ii. p. 9, &c. The 
Venerable Bede. And Johann* Ihre^ Gloflarium Suiogothicum^ 
voce Oden, &c. 

See Pref. to Alfred's Saxon Orpfius. 

?. 12+. ^ Mallet. Hift. Dannem, c. ii. r~Prrfac^ to Alfred's 
Saxon Orofius, by Spelman. Vit. Alfredl Spelmt Append, vi. 

Ampng the Tartary or more properly Tatar nations, who, 
with fome fimilar features, have, at the fame time, in many 
points, a diverfity of chara^ler, are the Moguls^ Calmaks or 
Jluths^ the Atracks or Jurks^ the Turkmmsy the Vfiecs^ the 
CaugbeUi ox^KanUlSy Caxeiaksy Tamgages^i^ Kipchaksy Crims^ Sartesy 
the inhabitants of Bokhara^ Khata or Khcteriy Toncat or TanguP^ 
Rlld Jhibety the Telanguts^ lumats^ Virats^ Catagfinsy ifc. 

P. 1 26. ^ Les Arabes et les Tartaresfont des peuples pafteurs« 

P 
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Lcs Arabes fe trouvent dans les cas generaux dont nous avoA§ 
parle,et font libres; au lieu quelesTarures (peuple le plus fingu-^ 
lier de la terre) fe trouvent dans Fefclavage politique.— lis n'ont 
point de villes, il» n'ont point de forets, ils ont peu de marais> 
kurs rivieres font prefque toujours glacees, ils habitent une im* 
menfe plaine, &c. L'Efprit des loix, Liv. xviii. ch. 19. 

°^ See Sir W. Blackftone's Commentaries, Book ii« ch. iir* 
L'Efprit des Loix, lib. xxx» ch. i. Dr. Robertfon's Charles V* 
vol. i. p» 15. 255. et feq. Millar on the Diftin<3ion of Ranks 
in Society, ch. iv. Voltaire Eflai fur THiftoire Generale, cb* 
xxiii.. Sir John Dalrymple's Feudal Syftem. Spelman on Feuds* 
Wright on Tenures. Gravina Orig. lib. i. §. 139. Crag» 
Du Cange, voce Feudum, &c. 

P. 1 32 • ^ A, fa/ in Perfian is called <s)^ Beluty being defcribed 
as a tra(S of country which a fubje£l obtains by gift from the 
prince^ by purcbafe, or by fucceffion; and holds for military fer« 
vice» S^y^ SiyurghalyfignifieszKozfeuibl tenure. A feudatory 

ihief or mHitary tenant is called ^^buw — In Arabic iii^S 
afhezet and ixJaS ietiat are generally underflood as /efs : the 
firft implying The receiving oflands from a chief; and the otht*" 
expref&ng Tlie cutting off a certain diftrid from a greater, and 
giving it to a fubjed on certain conditions. As thefe words 
may however refer alfo to copyholds or farmsj nothiilg conclu- 
five can be drawn from them alone. SLoUj Ziyamet in Arabic 

denotes alfo A/^/'beftowed for military fervices -^ and -xcj zaym 
from the feme root A feudal chief, or military tenant. As, . /j^f 
nejiri amm implies A general fummons of nobles to take the 
field with their military vaflals. 

See Diaionary ^tf Gao, ^^^^^ Feridun, ^^ Rojlam^ 

sJ^\^\ Jfrafiab, ^LaU^V Jsfendiar, ^OJLSa^ Sikender. See 
alfo Khondemir, Tarikh montekheby Shah name, &c. 

See Pocock Specimen Hift. Arab* p. 65, 66. 74.. Novairi** 
Hift* of the Hemyaret Kings, &c* 

Cjt*WII 2fS?jl> Tarikhu'V Mufliminy or the Hiftory of the 
Saracens, p. 135* D'Herbelot, p. 1017* 
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P. 135. P See Khondemir, Shcrfeddin AH Yczdrs Life of 
Tamerlane; Abul Pharaje Dyn* lo, D'Herbelotpaffim^ &c« 

4 The number nine has been long in great veneration among 
^e Tartars. All prefents made to their princes confiib, in 
general) of nine of each article. At all their feafts this number 
and its combinations are always attended to ia their diihes of 
meat,. and in their fkitis of wine or other liquors. At one enter** 
tainment, mentioned by the Tartar king Abulgazi Khan, there 
were 90OO iheep, 900 horfes and 99 veflels of brandy, &c* 
Even the roving Tartars rob the caravans by this rule ; and 
will rather t^ke nine of any thing than a greater, number* 
AJbulgazi Khan, in the preface to his hiftory, fays, << I have 
<< divided it into nine parts, to conform myfelf to the cuftom 
^* of other writers, who all have this number in particular 
^^ efteem.*' It appears to have been likewife a favourite myf- 
terious number amongft the Goths, We are told, that every 
nine years there was a folemn feftival, when nine animals of 
every fpecies were facriiiced to their gods. Oden, they fay, re- 
folving to die as a warrior before the approach of age and infir'^ 
mity, called a general aflembly of the Goths, and wounded 
himfelf in nine mortal places^ See Adam of Bremen in Grotit 
Prolegoments, p. 104. Mallet, Introduftion a THiftoire de 
Dannemarc. 

P. 138. ^ The refemblance of the Tartar and European 
diets feems indeed to have ftruck Voltaire. << II parait que leg 
*< Kans Tartares etaient en ufage d'afTembler des Dietes vers 
<^ le Printems : ces Dietes s'apelaient Courilte. Eh ! qui fait 
<< fi ces afiemblees et nos Cours Plenieres, au mois de Mars et 
«* de Mai, n*ont pas unc origine commune ? EJai fir VHif^ 
<< toire GeneraUj ch. xlviii." — ^Abul Pharaje, p. 466. calls this 

Great Council ^lX)b^ Kurikai or ^IXLjaS Kariltai. All 

Yezdi, in his life of Tamerlane, writes it <s\j!i^^ kuruhau 
See a« magnificent defcription of one, chap. 3. In the Kho-* 
rafmian dialeft it is ^^^J^j^ kuriltan. 

P. 139.. • Blackftone's Commentaries, Vol. IL p. 83. 

P. 144. ^ Sadi, a Perfian moral writer of the iirft clafs» in 
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the preface to his Boftan, making an culogium on Prbvidence^ 
fays, with much ferioufners. That Omnipotence had provided 
fo TAtYzUy for the nourifhment of all his creatures, that even 
^he Simurgh finds on the mountain of Kaf fuflicient for h«r 
fuftenance, notwithflandihg her immeafurable fize. See Dift.^ 

^jf^A^ Simurgh^ Uxe jfnka^ and 6U» Kaf. 

In m^y parts of the Eaft, they iftrongly perfume the bodies 
of the dead, that the demons may not approach them. 

See Di3. ^y^yPeri i y^^ Dive\ ^Ua^ Soliman\ J^y^XA 

Shadukam ; ^-Al oL»<3U Badyatu*l'jtnn ; ^Usk ^ ^t^ ^an he9t 
yan, Angeh fays, that th«5tfi/V»f make the creaticm 370,340 yearSi 
before theChriflian era. See Gazophylacium Ling. Pcrf, p. 361,. 

— dM)^ fitfr^x fignifies, a Guardian, governor, or protector 5 
but on his i^U his name was changed to LI Iha The refractory ; 

^y^\ Ehlis The de^erate s and ^Usa^ Sheitan The proud.-— 
Many o( the ideas relative ioKaf are even adopted in the AI- 
£Oun : they were the gpneral belief in the days of Moham- 
ined i and it was not till geography became better underftood^ 
in the Eaft, that they difcovered the fcveral divifions of Kaf 
to be CaucafuSy Imaus^ Atlas^ and other mountains in Afia and 
Africa. — The Peris are by fome writers fuppofcd to be all fc- 
malesy and the Dives males \ but without having any commu* 
njcation ; each having the feparate power of continuing their 
fpecies : yet, in the lahmuras nami^ we find the brothers of 
the Peri Merjan \ and the Caherman name mentions often the 
kings of Shaduiam^ 

P- 146. * The moft famous talifmans, which rendered 
them proof againft the arms and magic of the Dives, were the 

. ^UaXm* j^ mohur Solimanij or The Seal of Soliman Jaredy 
tbe fifth monarch of the world > which gave to its poiTeflbr the 
command of elements^ demons, and of every created thing. The 

vyw ^iper^ or Buckler of Jan ben Jatp^ mpre famous in the 

£aft titan the Shield oi JchiUes among the Greeks. The i^^s^ 
^fbeh or the Impenetrable Cuirals > and the (fiJ] ^ tigk 
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• . . 

^iijhj or tl|e Flaming fword. Among the dreadful creatures o| 
the imagiiiation, which winged the heroes pf Ter/ia from rel- 
igion to region, wm die Rakjhi^ whofe ordinary food was fei> 
pent$ aftd dragons* Jie had long rendered ^ Dry Ifland in- 
^cce^ble^ till fubdued by Houfheng, king of Perfia, or Iby \m 
/a^er Siamek Shah, who tamed, and mounted him i^ all thdr 
jiyars with the Dives. The ^bam had the head of ji borfe with 
/our eye$» and the body of a flames-coloured dragon : he was 
conquered by a famous Perfian warrior called ^(un Nerimaxu 
The Ouranabad is defcribed as a fierce-flying hydra. The 
Ejdery ezjhder or ezjhdeha^ are dragons of different kinds. The 
Syl appears to be the Bafilifk, having a face fomewha^ human, 
^he fight of which makes every creature to fly \ the near ap- 
proach being certain death. See Dictionary ^ Lacy^ foham^ 
^LUtji^ ouranabad^ A<&^j rakjhi^ %^ss»\ ejder, j^^\ ezjhder^ 

\ji^Jf\ ez/hdeha^ y*ofyh 

The prefent made by the Simurgh of her feathers to Tah- 

muras, according to Eaftern writers, gave rife to the faflilon 

of plumed helmets. — This prince was furnamed B€niavend, 

^ Armed at all points ; and Divehtnd^ Chainer of Dives. Mer^ 

jan fignifies A pearL 

See Shah name yj^ ^^^ f^J {^^*^ ^ f-^ o'>^ 

Khan Jhejhumy wa kejhten Rojiam Arzfhenk Dive^ The fixth 

'adventure, and the flaughter of the Dive Ar%Jhenk by Roftam, In 

the next is his combat with the tX^^^ *ja Divefepid (white 
Dive). Ferdujiy who may be called the Homer of Perjia^ em- 
jployed thirty years in the compofition of this work. He died at 
an advanced age, in the year ioi8. See alfo G^ophylacium 
Ling. Perf. p. 127. 

P. 147. y =^ See Differtations prefixed to the Rev. Mr. Warton's 

Hiftory of Englifh Poetry ; and Obfervations on the Faery 

. Queen, p. 63. — ^In the Perfian Romances, we find nations with 

the heads fi(h, dragons, &c. as ^^Loj^ fer mahi^ {^ct^Sjjm fer 

ezjbdeba. We have alfo the y^ ^ nim fer The half heads, 
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and ^U iIjA duwd pat The leather ftrap legs. But pne of * 
die moft fingular creatureg is the sv:^ fja nim juze or mjJ^ 
y^^ nim chibt'y which is Aippofed to be a human figure 
fplit in two \ the male being the right half^ and the female 
the left : they have, of confequence, half a face, one eye, 
one arm, and one foot, on which they run with incredible 
fwiftnefs ; and are imagined to be very dangerous and cruel, 

-— ^jAJuT temtiny ^lu^/aban, and other Arabic words ufed to 

denote Dragons, are only, radically. Large Serpents, \yi J^ . 
Anka fignifies An eagle, length of neck, &c, from the root 

«Jufi anij A neck, Cuylc jffrit A cruel or dangerous man, 
from the root^^ yfr ; hence A giant, genie, demon, &c, 
iyt Ghul Any thing terrifying, which fuddenly deprives people 
of their fehfes. ^^ Jenn A demon, a fpirit. This root ligni- 
fies, inter alia^ Covering, concealed, interior, dark. See 

oW and ^y^' 
P, 150. * See DliSlionary sU 

p. 150-2. * ^ Father Angelo obferves, that Magic is an 
art publicly taught by the Perfians and Arabians. He knew 9 
rich enchanter of BaiTora, a man much refpeded ; whofe fcho- 
lars were fo numerous, that they poflefled one entire quarter of 
the city. At the found of a certain drum, accompanied by a 
kind of chaunt, they became, like demoniacs, fCiddenly infpired 
with a real or afFefted phrenzy ; during which they devoured 
fire publicly in the ftreets. This is a trick not uncommon 
with European jugglers. Thefe magicians, by way of dif* 
tin£lion, wore their hair very long. See Gazophylacium Linguae 
Perfarum^^. 155. Angelo went miffionary to the Eaft in 1^63. 
See alfo Hyde's Religio Veterum Perfarum, cap. 18 ind ig, 

^ The words expreffive of Talifmans, Amulets, Fafcination, 
and Spells, are very numerous both in Perjian and Arabic* I 

(hall mention a few. HJij nujhret An amulet for preventing 

or curing infanity, or other malady, aXaS keble A philtre by 
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which necromancers pretend to reconcile enemies, j^ji 

^bezfighaw or ^UbAi ghgghaw Tufts made of the hair of fea- 
cows, and hung round the necks of horfes, to defend them from 

fafcination, ^SX^Jhebarik A tree of which they make amu- 
lets for the fame purpofe. SUa^ asdmet An amulet, incanta- 
tion, or fpell againft ferpents, difeafe, or other eviL iiS^^LMful-^ 

wanet Shells, rings, or beads ufed as amulets, ^y^ fulwan 
denotes. Water poured from a kind of fhell, or upon earth 
taken from the grave of a dead man, which they drink to the 
health of a perfon ^ as a cure for love, or any fevere afflidlion. 
iiJat atfet Small beads hung by women round their necks, as a 
charm to gain the affedions of their lovers, syts ahret A 
ipherical amulet, worne by fome women round their waifts, to 
, prevent pregnancy j and by others to favour a conception, 

i Jell dkbxet An amulet in form of a knot, which women wear 
to keep their hufbands faithful. «^jf> nirenk^ iLxJ nirek't 
Jl»U.^ hemail^ Osjjmj tawiz, :sIjU^ mikady a,«X« niutemmim^ 
^ gezZy jjf^ iherezj ^Imm^ kehalj X^a^^ wejihety «-^j rab^ 
jUb^^' kyrzehlety j^yt^ mawiz^ fignify amulets made of (hells, 
beads, tufts of wool or hair, dead mens bones, &c. ^sfo neju^ 
Cy^^yiferheji, ^j reii, xyK Jhuh, iJafi lateU ij^ neznU &c. 

imply Fafcination or malignant eyes, x^^^j^ kberchari is An 
ais's head placed upon a pole in a garden, &c. to guard it 
againft fafcination. 

The foUowing account of the difcovery of hidden treafure 
is given by the Vizir Nezam.— A prince, named Emir Ifmael, 
having defeated another chief, called Amrou Leis, who was 
fuppofed to be very rich, fearch was made for his treafure ; 
but in vain. One of the Emir's female flaves accidental-' 
]y undreiHng to bathe on the terrafs of the palace, having 
laid down her girdle, fet with large rubies on a white cloth j. 
4 hungry kite obferving it, and fuppofing the red flones to ba 
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bits of meat, pounced upon the girdle and carried it oiF. The 
3>imfcl inftantly gave the alarm to the guard ; and a number of 
horfemen were difpatched to keep the kite in view j who dropt 
it after a long purfuit, when it fell mto a wdf. A man was 
immediately let down, who difcovered in die fide of it a large 
cavity, where a vaft number of chefls had been lodged, which 
proved to be the very treafure the Emir had been fo long in 
queft of, to the amount of about 4,000,000!. fterling. — Bury- 
ing treafure is alfo common among the Tartars ; and flieets of 
gold, jewels, and rich moveables, are often interred along with 
the chiefs and their wives. See Abulgazi Khan's hiftory ; alfo 
Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, Vol. II. p. 222t 
The ancient Perfians durft not, by their rdigion^ e3ctin- 
guifh iire with water, but endeavoured to fmother it wkh 
earth, ftones, or any thing (imilan This method would not 
foon extinguifb a blazing forefl. — The Parfisof Guzerat are (till 
guided by the fame hurtful fuperftition. See Anquetil's Zend 
Avefta, Vol. II. p. 567. 

P. 156. * See Diftionary xL« 

P. 1 6a. ^(jAiii **N^S> Kou/a nijhin fignifics. The beardlefe 
old man fitting or mounted. During the lime of the Moham- 
medan Sultans of Periia, this ceremony was called, in An-abtc, 
gNAMj^*=TM ^^^&J rokubuH'koufej The proceffion of JTow/^', which 
is fynonymous. — D' Herbelot obferves, that a burlefque farce, 
fomewhat refembling this, was anciently cuftomary in Italy 
about the middle of Lent. — September in Perfia is named Mihry 
the angel fuppofed to fuperintend the orb of the Sun ; and the 
1 6th day of every month is alfo called Mihr : in confequence of 
which, they imagined, that the horn of an ox (a creature fa- 
crcd to the Sun) killed on that day, muft be impregnated with 
extraordinary anti-demoniacat virtues. — M. Anquetil fays, that 
.the Parfis always carry about, them papers fo prepared, as a 
defence againft the Dives, and a prefervative from every dif- 
temper of body and mind. Zend Avefta, Vol. II. p. 113. 

^^':S *x^y nujhtei guzjhdum or ^^J^ ^»^j rukai gu%jb^ 
dum Scorpion fpells. 
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^^^Jf^ ^^ fnerdpran Takingor commanding men. The 
author of the Farhangjehangtri makes this feftival to have con-^ 
timied during the five laft days of this month : but others con* 
fine it to the fifUi. At difierent periods, and in different pro* 
vinces, both cuftoms mi^t have been refpeEtivdy adopted. See 
alfo Hyde's Religio Veterum Perjfarum, cap. 19 and 20. 

P. 163. ^ See Didionary jbdU»i>o mufelaat -znd ySj\ dU iad 
engi%. Sec D'Herbelot BiWiothcque Orientdc, p. 87. alio 
under ^^ Amruj^ Omr^ pronounced by us Omar. 

P. 165. ^ It is not a hundred years fince the conjuration of 
witches, demons and fairies, was commonly pra£lifed and taught 
in London by Lilly and others. Even men of learning and found 
judgment, in other refpeSs, were ftron^y imprefled with a<)C- 
lief in thofe firpematural beings, and of the power of fpells in 
commanding their fervice. In the Afhmoiean Mufeiim at Ox- 
ford ate various formularies of invocation and incantations, 
coUeded by the very learned and fenfrble founder, who was 
ftrongly ttn£^ured with thofe prejudices. See Afbmole'sCoHccl. 
ofMSS. N« 8259. 1406. 2. See alfo the Lives of John Lilly 
and Elias Aflimole, Efq. likewife Dr. Percy'sRelifts of Ancient 
Englifli Poetry, Vol. Ill, p. 213, 214. — Conjurers, witches, 
and forcerers, are accurately defcribed in our law books. Haw- 
kins (in his Pleas of the Crown) fays, " Conjurers are thofe 
** who, by force of certain magic Words, endeavour to raife 
•*^ the devil, and oblige him to execute thoir commands. Witih^ 
♦' arc fiich who, by way of conference, isargain with on wH 
** fpirit to do what they defire of him ; and Sorcerers are thofe 
*' who, by the ufe of certain fuperftitious words, or by the 

means of images, &c. are faid to produce Aratige efied9> 

above the ordinary courfe of nature." All which were an- 
ciently punifhed as heretics by fentence of the Eccldiaftical 
courts, and burnt by the writ De heretlco eomburendo^ See Lib* 
J. p. 5.. By the Common Law, they could only he pilloried. 
3 Inft. 44. H. P. C. 38. But by Stat. i. James I. c. 12. thefe 
offenders are divided into two degrees : thofe of the firft degree, 
with their acceffories before the fa6t, fuffering as felons with- 
out benefit of dcrgy. Thefe arc of four kinds i " i. Such as 
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^' fliall ufe any invocation or conjuration of any evil fpiriti 
** 2- That confult, covenant with, entertain, employ, or rc- 
*^ ward any evil fpirit, to any intent. 3, As take up any dead 
** pe'rfon's body, or any part thereof, to be ufcd in any manner 
** of witchcraft. 4, Or that exercife any witchcraft, inchant- 
*' ment, charm or forcery, whereby any perfon ihall be killed, 
<^ deftroyed, confumed, or lamed in his body or any part 
** thereof." And tho'a fpirit doth. not adlually appear upon 
upon invocation, &c« or tho' a dead perfon, of part of it, be 
taken up to be ufed, and not actually ufed ; they are ftill with- 
in the ftatute. — This law, which would difgrace the moft 
fiupid of nations in the moft barbarous ftate of ignorance, was 
not repealed till the 9th Geo. II. If we keep fuch circum- 
flances in view, and pay a proper attention to Chronology, 
when we read, we ihall not, with any regard to juftice, look 
down with contempt upon the manners and beliefs of diftant 
times and diftant countries, 

P. 167./ Some combats with the Dives have been flightly 
mentioned (p. xxxvi.); previous to which, great preparations 
were made by the heroes to arm themfelves with fpells, as a 
defence againft their enchantments; accompanied with cere- 
monies differing little from thofe afterwards pradlifed by our 
European knights, when fetting out to engage with necro- 
mancers or giants. See Dictionary ^Loj-^l— A duel in Arabic 
is called ^jjAJLS'i^i ixS^ weiyatu'Pe/hetn The combat of two.*— 
See Dictionary ^lj«>JJuMt /fsfendiar. He was fon to Kifiitafb, 

the fifth king of the Kaianian dynafty, and father of Ardefhir 
Dirazdeft, the Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks. — Sec 
Shah name for a great variety of thofe fingle combats j alfo the 
Houjheng nami^ IJkender name^ ' Tahmuras namey and other Eaf- 
tern books of Poetry and Romance, — See Khondemir j Tlio 
Leb Tarikh, in the Life of Kai Khofrou s D'Herbelot Biblio- 

theque Orient, p. 716; and Di£lionary ^ ^^j^y^ Duazdeh rokb 
The twelve heroes. This is a combat precifely fimilar to that 
of the Horatii and Curiatii of Rome and Alba^ 

^>Ji Jlbatal fignifies, The knight. He was alfo named 
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Jki dsjuM Seidi batal The lord knight. He was killed iii the 
year of the Hcjra 121. (A. D. 738.) o^UoJl yixs^ Giaffar al 
Sadacy GiafFaf the Juft, was born at Medina, in the year 83 of 
the Hqra (A. D. 699.) and died in the year 148 (A. D. 764.) 
M. D'Herbelot feems to think that thofe two were the fame 
perfon : but an attention to their dates, in which the Eaftern 
writers are very particular, does not fcem to juftify the fur- 
mife. This learned Orien^alift fays, that in the French king's 
library there is an Arabian manufcript, called Seirat almujahe-' 
din (The lives of warriors) ; in which there is an abridgement 
of Albatal's life : alfo that there is another larger work filled 
with moft wonderful feats of arms. Bibl. Orient, p. 193. 399* 

P. 168. " See Ben Shunah^ Khondemir^ D'Herbelot^ p. 371. 

" ^nJujs^ jeride is a branch of a palm tree ftript of the leaves* 
—US cana are canes, the hollow parts of which are filled with 
fome folid body. Of thefe they generally make the Arabian 
fpears. SjjA derit is a ring, at which they dart a javelin, or 
endeavour to carry it off on the point of a lance. — See alfo 
Hiftoria de las Guerras Civiles de Grenada. — The Jerid Oinh 
D'Herbelot fays, was a common exercife among the Turkilh 
cavaliers in the Atmeidan or Hippodrome at Conftantinople. 
Bibl. Orient, p. 383. — The y^oiA^aitiff^ which in times of 
chivalry was often given by one knight a$ a term of reproach 
to another, has been fuppofed to be derived from the Italian cat- 
tivo or the ^amfl) cautivo^ a captive, &c. It is poffible, how^- . 
ever, that it may be only a flight alteration of the Arabian word 
oUiai khattaf h ravifher. As one of the great ends of the in- 
ftitution of chivalry was to protefl: the fex, a violation of this 
important point was juftly marked with every circumftance of 
infamy. It was chiefly applied to thoft giants or governors of 
caftles, whomade a practice of carrying off and imprifoning 
the undefended fair : and feems, in confcquence, to be much 
more applicable to them than Captive ; which carried along 
with it no fuch difgraceful idea. — 1 have fomctimes been alfo 
induced to think, that there is fome affinity between the word 
Kmght and ks^J Nikht^ which fignifies thofe who tilt with or 
throw fpears, in order to fhow ftrength and dexterity. 
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P. 170- • See E(% on the Poetiyirfpaftwrii WtioQs,by W, 
Joii«s» E/q; fubjoingd tp the Liffs pf Nadir Sh^b^ ^yo, p, ; 3^ 
yior various fpcciipei^s of their rfegi^ an4 otbpr .cngjipofitipn^ 

&e alfo Supplemnt a VHiftoire Jk Jkfqder Qb^bf 4X9, .tqnp. IJ. 
y. aji* a feq.% iHf^t fame lcafajp4 ?"WJ ^flg^njW? W^?*"- — See 
JDt£b ^1^ w4^Uhy j4«M mudalUh^ Uf34f9 mubfwyjisj ^l^ Z^^/xn^, 

jMkff^ Diftr«i£MA iofaiije, dpfper^te, fvfious, fr^^ic, if^l^n^cboly, 
jmdi with love. -^yl^^Vp^ M^nun i$ d»e furnafoe of one of the 
moft celebrated Eaftern lovers, aad it implies Furious, frantic^ 
MttsAy fee ^^^^Jbsc« ^ ^^ The loves of Lisik and Mgjtwny by 
de celebrated Perfian poet Jami. i^^ ajhwa denotes Blind 
«ritb the madnefs of love. i3^^ uluk iignHies Love and Death. 
^ ft^^ metim The Captive of Love ; one who fubmits to flaver j 
•Off the meaneft employment, to have an opportunity of ferving 
4h: admiring his mjftrefs. 

p. 174. ^ See ch. 24, 25, and other paffages of AU Yca^ 
iY% Hiftory of Tamerlane, for many grand feftivals given by 
ifhat prince ; efpecially on the marriages of bis grandchildren 
in 1404. The palace which he then bifilt, on a plain called 
Kanigul (th^ mine of ilowers), was a fquare of 1 500 cubits, 
icbiefly of marble, encrufted on the outfide oif the principal 
apartments with porcelaine ; and in the infide with ivory, 
-ebony, gold, and precious ftones. — ^A trifling obfeAf ation which 
occurs in this place (bows, that the contempt with which Eu- 
ropeans honour the Tartars and other Eaftern people, is per- 
fedly reciprocal— ** The European ambafTadors were alfo in- 
** vited to the great banquet, and partook of the diverlions -, 
^ for even the Kaffes (a very minute animal) have thpir place 
" in the ocean." 

P. 177. 'Mahmoud's queen, mentioned in the text, was 
the daughter of the Khan of Turkeftan. c^UoOS »U#j:> 
Jemila Kbandahiri may be interpreted ^^ Beauty of Khandahar. 
Mahmoud was the Great Sultan of Ghezna, who conquered 
Hindcfii'.n, and many other kingdoms in the Eaft, at the end 
of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh centuries. See 
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Notes^ to p. v'h; and vik of this Dlffertation. See aUb Abulpha* 
rS^e, p. 429* 

Stlltah Maldclhah, ftfrnatiied ^^ 3- tji^d^S 3^ 7^2ir 
•mh'uytfk dediin (The glory 6f the«ate aftd of religion), tf 
whom mention has been fo often made in this Dilfertation, tr&t 
tRe thirtl Strltan 6f !he StiljtiHan dynaftjry rfnd- great grandfoa 
of'Stlji^y a "^urcdtti^n or Tartar hobfemifti', who T»as titt 
fddftder of Hfe family. The hiaghifleent fidetiftmty mttnfloWbt 
Ijy Ae Viiir Nfezatti hajipened about tht year 1076 ^ tWWgJk 
liiAeriaiis have hi^bit<^ fixed it {6th^ yia»« <»ariief, on the 
ronation of Malekfhah ; but die Visir'^ own account fs 
AMibt^lfy ftiperibf ^tfthorlty. Sec lyHerbeict^ p. 544, &c* 

P. 179* * Se)e LasGuerras CiviUsde Ofanada. As it is feirenl 
ytearsHfince I faw this bi$t)k> and iibw ^c«e from meiki«ty, I 
'cahlfot refer to the ^n^llarpaflages.- 

^. r8 1 . " The Artibiawtf artd PeriTanto, i« ihay be here obfei:v«d^ 

•have a gamut or tfluffcal feale, 'vrMdi-tttcy' eall Dumnufiffl 

^Separate pearls }s tiv^hence thd'did m($de^ofiteabhing vocal somfic 

in Europe, by What is vti%i(i^ly tiXiiitA dd^fa^in^^ fe«ni9 itefhaNe 

been borrowed ; their n6tes bfeiirlg mxssiAAla m tiy Bfrfi 

mi\ Cfolfa Hty &c. See DiiSttbnary Ji>ddi« j^ 

P. 182. "^ See Gazophylacium Linguae Perfai»ato, p. i^^jf, 
D'Herbelot, p. 337. 

P. 185. * " O true believer, the law of retaliation isal- 

«' lowed you for theflaih : the free ffialF die for the frie j and 

** the fervant for the fervant; and a*\v6man for a woman: hat 

*« he whom his brother fhall forgive, triky be prbfectifed Mi 

*' obliged to make fatisfiiAion, according to what is juft, atid 

" a fine fhall be fet on him with htimafhity. This is iirfi^gdWc 

« from your Lord, and inercy *. -*- And when Ae AajferflMtl 

*« be pardoned (In confequeiice of imfcihg fet!isfc£lidft),TicWlia 

♦* hereafter feall tranfgrefs (by killing the flayer) Ihalt f«iffcr'a 

•^ moft grievous puniflilnent. And in this retailisitibn ye liate 

** life." — ^In another part he fays, *^ Whoever fliall takea Vea*- 

<* geance equal to the injury which hath been done ; and fliall 

** be afterwards unjttftly treated, verity God will affift himv'* 

See Akoran, chap. ii. iv* and xxii. — M. D'Hcrbelot, after the 
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paflage marked above with the afterifm *, inferts thefe wor Js^ 
^* Mais celui qui pardonnera au meurtrier obtiendra la miferi-^ 
*^ corde de Dieu, &c." but I can difcover nothing correfpond- 
ing to it in this part of the Alcoran. See Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale, p. 294* 

. The Sonna is a colleftion of the fayings of Mohammed, or 
(he traditions of his widows and companions. By the Turks 
and other followers of the fe£l: of Omar, they are confidered 
with a rtfycSt little inferior to the Alcoran \ but they are re- 
jected by the Periians and the other adherents of Alt. See Dic- 
tionary aaam fonna and 9^^ diyet. 

The Fredum was a late introduction into the ancient Euro- 
pean Code ; being unknown in the older capitularies ; and 
feems to have been intended by the magiftrate as an additional 
check to private revenge. It was a fum paid by a criminal to 
the king, or to his feudal fuperior, for protection againft the 
relations of the deceafed, after they had accepted a compoiition. 
It was in general equal to a third part of this compofition 3 but 
varied often, in proportion to the difficulty of protecting the 
perfon who had committed the violence. See Montefquieu de 
V Efprit des Loix, liv. 30. chap. xx. Dr. Robertfon's Cba. V. 
vol. i. p. 36i, 

QoUaS h/as; ^y» iawid\ i^\ ibaat\ Ijj hawa \ jih^ 

padajhi ^^ tawan \ J^ tar \ (jq£Lo muktyfs-y Jufar, Signify 
The Law of Retaliation, or punifliment by that law ; killing one 

for the murder of another. (joUoJft ikfas and jULj^ imfal^ are 
nearly fynonimous ; but more ftriCtly denote, Eye for eye, limb 
for limb, &c. ijULl? T^Uf Shedding much blopd with impunity. 
SyOA Ijjiaj byzran myxran Blood fhed unrcvenged. j^Ji hedir 
Permitting blood to be flied unrevenged : this word alfo im- 
plies, a worthlefs fellow, jyy^ mawtury sJ^LjU yatarat One 
who does not revenge the death of his friend (from cowardice or 
other bafe motive). <fjOU ^»»//^^< Receiving money, &c. as 
an expiation for murder, j^ ghur Expiating murder by a 
mulct. ^Ji erjh A fine for the fliedding of blood. 
The firft month Mubarrmy the feventh Jlej^by the eleventh 



Illustrations. 

Dbulkaadij and the twelfth Dhulbajje^ were efteemed facred in 
Arabia from the oldeft times : and, excepting by one o;: two 
uibes, were fo religtoufly obferved, that if a man met during 
that time the murderer of his father, he durft not offer him any 
violence. The hiflory or traditions of the old Arabs do not 
mention above fix tranfgref&ons of this law \ and thefe are ftlled 
Impious wars. As three of thofe facred months, however, fol- 
lowed clofe together, they ufed fometimes to difpenfe with the 
obfervation.of Muharrem ; keeping the next month (Se/er) {sl^ 
cred in its room* Mahomet adopted thefe obfervances ; with 
an exception to the mode of transferring a month ; which he 
declared to be a profane innovation : but he gave his followers 
permiffion to attack at all times Infidels, or thofe who did not 
pay a proper regard to the inflitution. See Prelim. Difc. to 
Sale's Alcoran, p. 196. 

The Treuga Dei or Truce of Godj was adopted about the 
year 1032, in confequence of a pretended revelation of a bifhop 
of Aquitaine. It was publifhed in the time of a general cala* 

mity ; and it made fo deep an imprei&on on the ininds of men, 
that a general cefTation of private hoflilities was obferved, we 

are told, for feven years ; and a refolution formed, that no man 

fhould, in time to come, molefl his adverfary ftom Thurfday 

evening till Monday morning. The Pax Regis or Royal Truce 

was an ordinance of Lewis VIII. King of France, A. D, 

1245 * ^y which the friends orvaffals of a murdered or injured 

perfon were prphibited from commencing hoflilities till fprty 

days after the commiilion of the offence. . Dr. Robertfon's 

Charles V. vol. i. p. 336-8. 

P. 188-9. ' * See D'Herbelot, p.|7, 333. Sale's Prelim. Difc, 

p. 38, &c. Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 88. See alfo Didlio- 

nary ^^ lum : ^^ lua : &l^ haa : jjJrh<^ mekerz : ^t^ leim : 
^^L»5^ laman : ijt»j^A^ hejeres : (jm^U nakes : g j^ wezfgb : 
figntfy A mifer; avaricious; covetoufnefs, cowardice, bafeneis^ 
WorthlefTnefs, and every villainous property 01 man. ^ ^U 
^^L^ 4^L»i nanu nemek khayini A bread and fait traitor ; he 
who betrays his patron, mafler, hoil, or benefador. See alfo 
Abulgazi Khan's Hiftory of the Tatarf. 
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P. 1^ r . * jj' afuj y^y^ bertilj y&j rejhu Bribihg a judge or 
great man, to obtain any thing contrary to juftice. C^y^j rejhwet^ 
t^L^jade or »SIj j^^^z/, <\a^«Xj badkuni^ jt^b hare^ ^^Ji erfo A 
bribe to a judge. i}i^\j raiJh\K broker employed to bribe a judg^ 
Jj^ mudU Offering money to a judge, in order to corrupt him. 
S|U^ nezaret denotes the technical language of the Arabian 
lawyers. SIj^ hawlet A facred fire, over which witnefies ufed 
to fwear. 

19 J. * See the Shah nofMy'unieT the title of ^j*fcsLjL-»« ^JJSi^ 
^j3ji ^j <=^ \\ guzejbteni Siavekhjh a% kuhi atijh The paffing of 
SiaveBiJb through the flaming pile. Though the whole of this 
anecdote may be fidion, as part of it undoubtedly is, ftill I 
muft repeat, that -F/r^J^w/? would not have mentioned this mode 

of trial, had it been unknown in Perfia. See alfo Code of 

Gcntoo Laws, p. Iviii, &c. 

' . IXwtk^ nigarlftan The gallery of pidures : a work fomc- 
wfaat refcmbling the Guliftan ; being an agreeable mifcellany 
lA pcofe and verfe. The anecdotes in it are in general confi- 
dcred as founded on real hiftory. 

The fubj^as which fill the preceding flieets are by no means 
exhaufted ; and I had originally intended to have introduced a 
much greater variety of the cuftoms, inventions, and ideas of 
the Eaft : but too inceflant employment has prevented the ac- 
complifhment of my defign. I never was in thofe countries, 
and I may have falfcn, of confequenccj into errors, as well 
in the Diftionafy as Diffettation, which a pcrfonal obfervation 
of the manners and languages of the people could- alone have 
enabled me to avoid. The candid will correa^ and perhaps 
pardon fufch miftakes. Lexicons of high authority ^re not 
rr^ frd«f faults ; and I prefumc not to be more pc«fe(ft. The 
pakifaV^diiiculty of fiwJh labours mi^t^itead indeed a general 
^c^9^'y (pr^ as Scaliger juftly obferves, Omms pmnfirum > 
)tm hie kbor unus habiU 

THE END. 
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